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MAN-MADE 
LIGHTNING 


- “HOUSE OF MAGIC” 


In the G-E building at the NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR, ten million volts of man-made 
lightning crash and thunder—thousands see for the first time the modern marvel of tele- 
vision—trace, in the great mural by Rockwell Kent, mankind’s upward struggle—see 
dramatized, in the “House of Magic,” the most recent achievements of G-E research. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S Treasure Island has been painted with light by General Electric. Here, 
the new G-E short-wave radio station WG6XBE carries news of the Fair to distant lands. In 
the G-E exhibit, the Magic Kitchen tells of new standards of living—the “House of Magic” 


reveals new wonders of science. 


E INVITE-YOU to see these and the other 

features of the G-E exhibits at the Fairs, not 
only because they are entertaining and spectacular, 
but because they reveal the secret of America’s prog- 
ress. They show how American industry, by develop- 
ing new products, improving them, and learning to 
make them inexpensive, has made it possible for 
millions of people to have more of the good things 


of life. In this process of creating MORE GOODs FOR 
MORE PEOPLE AT LESs COsT, which has made the 
American living standard the highest in the world, 
G-E scientists, engineers, and workmen have played 
an important part. Visit the G-E exhibits and see 
for yourself this work of General Electric research, 
which today is building even higher living standards 
for the people of America. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


The Language 


of 
The Dream 


By EMIL A. 
GUTHEIL, M.D. 


“Reads like a novel!” and 
“Interesting from beginning 
to end!” said the laymen 
and psychologists who read 
Dr. Gutheil’s book in man- 
uscript. For the first time 


since its introduction by 


ieee Ee GLUING A LAND 
EXPERIMENTAL USE OF 


SULFANILAMIDE 
SULFAPYRIDINE 


AND ALLIED COMPOUNDS 


By PERRIN H. LONG, M.D., 
and ELEANOR A. BLISS, M.D. 


Here, for the first time, is an authoritative dis- 
cussion of the startling new drugs which are 
revolutionizing the treatment of deadly bacterial 
infections. The last word on the subject, this 
book contains not merely a digest of current 


literature in the field, but the fruit of the authors’ 


Getting Ready 
to be 
A Father 


By HAZEL CORBIN, 
Director, Maternity 
Center, New York City 


Miss Corbin’s unique and 
helpful book discusses in 
narrative form, from the 
father’s viewpoint, the prob- 
lems of prospective parent- 
hood. It will help the hus- 
band understand his wife’s 
physical condition, and will 
give him constructive sug- 


Freud, dream interpretation 
is presented as a practical 
art. Hundreds of dream 


samples are included as 


well as many striking illus- 


fi AtOlSe me ee is ies $3.50 


ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 
An Autobiography 
By IDA M. TARBELL 


Here is the life story of a great American that links 
five decades of vital American history. An inspiring 
book, for it records the experiences of a woman who 
always has been fearless in her approach to life and 
in her stand for liberal thought and action. Rich in 
personal incidents, it provides sidelights on many 


ie $3.50 


outstanding individuals .......... 


WHEN SOCIAL WORK 
WAS YOUNG 
By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


An informative and interesting survey of the early 
years of social work by the dean of social workers 
in America. The author was prominently associated 
with almost every step in the transformation of 
To be pub- 


organized charity into social work. 


lished June 6th, price $1.75. 


at all bookstores 
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wide practical experience. It will be welcomed by 
every reader who wishes to keep informed on a ah 
much-discussed and highly significant develop- 
ment in medical:science. 


June; probably $3.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 


gestions as to 
preparation for the baby in 


expenses, 
home, and ways in 
which he can help with its 
care. To be published in 
May; probably $1.50. 


To be published in 


GUIDING HUMAN MISFITS 
By ALEXANDRA ADLER, MLD. 


“This wise and simple little book by Dr. Alexandra 
Adler, daughter of the late Professor Alfred Adler of 
Vienna, makes a real contribution to character psy- 
chology.”—Phyllis Bottome in THE NATION. 
“This most readable and instructive little book 
should be read carefully and thoughtfully by all who 
seek a deeper understanding of human nature.” 


—Emily Thorp Burr in THE SURVEY... $1.75 


The Psychology of 


MAKING LIFE INTERESTING 
By WENDELL WHITE 


A practical book that should be invaluable to every 
social worker. It provides general advice for the 
layman on the technique of acquiring variety in 
speech, ideas, social and business associations, of 
enlarging the scope of one’s personal life through 
hobbies mrecreation etc oe ee os -s $2.50 


or direct from the 


publishers 


Publication and Executive office, 


Y., under the act of March 3, 


1879. Acceptance of mailing at a special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917; authorized Dec. 21, 1921. 


Irs a fascinating sight — the inside of a tele- 


phone central office where your telephone may 
be connected with the whole Bell System. 
Would you like to know more about the tele- 
phone and what happens when you make a call? 
Your Bell Telephone Company will be glad to 
show you. Visitors are welcome and we believe 
you will have a most interesting time. Why not 


call the Business Office and arrange a visit? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit at Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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The Gist of It 


WHEN GUNNAR MyrDAL, SWEDISH ECONO- 
mist, who is now in the United States making 
a sociological study, delivered the Bronson 
Cutting Memorial Lecture from which his 
article (page 309) is adapted, the meeting 
was moved from the D.A.R.’s Constitution 
Hall because of the ban against Marian An- 
derson’s singing there—a footnote to democ- 
racy over here. Dr. Myrdal’s second article 
will describe the institutions and attitudes 
which have made Swedish democracy strong. 


Our SALUTE TO THE NEw YorK WORLD'S 
Fair is a historian’s view of the event which 
the fair is supposed to celebrate—the begin- 
ning of constitutional government in the 
United States. Author: Professor Walter Lin- 
coln Whittlesey of Princeton (page 312). 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN THE AMERICAN 
frontier goes into reverse? Kinsey Howard, 
Montana newspaper reporter, tells in terms 
of Butte (page 316). His social cross-section 
of that extraordinary community gives a fore- 
taste of a panoramic book now in process. 


POET, SCHOLAR, TEACHER, MAN OF AFFAIRS 
and one of the most articulate liberals in the 
United States, Archibald MacLeish, curator 
of the Nieman Foundation at Harvard, ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of Survey Asso- 
ciates, April 3. His address (adapted into 
an article, page 321) was prefaced with the 
remark that some audiences write their own 
speeches, and that Survey Associates was such 
an audience; at the front of American liberal- 
ism, he warned us to be prepared to answer 
as well as ask the public questions which 
are so very pertinent in this spring of 1939. 


Louta D. LAsKER, ASSOCIATE EDITOR AND 
well known authority on housing matters, 
appraises the experiment with inexpensive 
prefabricated houses; mainly for relief fam- 
ilies, in Ft. Wayne, Ind. (page 324). 


TAKEN IN A MODIFIED FORM FROM THE 
forthcoming book “Air War: Its Psycholog- 
ical, Technical and Social Implications,” to be 
published this spring by Modern Age, the ar- 
ticle by W. O’D. Pierce represents research 
as a psychologist, both here and abroad (page 
328). 


IN THE PHILIPPINES ON A SPECIAL ASSIGN- 
ment for Survey Graphic, Ernest O. Hauser 
scoops the press (page 330), in a firsthand 
report on the agrarian ferment, Mexican style, 
which distinguishes the native effort to shake 
off three centuries of Spanish feudalism on 
the eve of independence. Mr. Hauser, former 
correspondent in the Far East, is the author 
of many articles and books and has been 
identified with the research of the Foreign 
Policy Association and the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 


ON PAGE 361 THE ANNUAL REPORT, BY 
Paul Kellogg, editor; and news of the 3rd 
edition of the “CALLING AMERICA” num- 
ber brought out in permanent book form by 
Harpers. Price $1. 


CORRECTIONS: IN THE ARTICLE ‘ROLLING 
Stones Gather No Sympathy’’ by Victor Wey- 
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lished newspaper report and omitted a per- 
sonal visit to the institution, because of the 
delay necessitated by an ironbound Depart- 
ment of Hospitals rule requiring written ap- 
plication, even by a journalist unable to be 
in New York more than two days, to visit 
Bellevue. The rule was not modified when 
the Occupational Therapy Association tele- 
phoned Bellevue in Mrs. Stern's behalf. 


bright in the January issue, Washington 
State College was inadvertently referred to 
as the University of Washington. . . . In the 
article ‘The Work Cure,” by Edith M. Stern 
in the April issue, the occupational therapy 
facilities and staff of Bellevue Hospital in 
New York City were erroneously described 
as inadequate; at the suggestion of the man- 
aging editor Mrs. Stern relied upon a pub- 
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MAGAZINE OF SOCIAL INTERPRETATION 


With Dictators as Neighbors 


by GUNNAR MYRDAL 


What about Sweden, traditionally sane and democratic, in the 


desperate Europe of today? This distinguished young econo- 


mist, formerly a member of the Swedish Parliament, in the first 


of two articles adapted from his Bronson Cutting Memorial lec- 


ture in Washington this spring, has a hopeful answer: Sweden’s 


frontier lies within, and workable democracy is its defense. 


LiviNc As WE DO IN SWEDEN IN THE VERY SHADOW OF TOTAL- 
itarian states, having Soviet Russia at our back, Nazi 
Germany at our front, the impression is always with us 
that our inherited democratic system is running in keen 
competition with the dictatorial systems of our mighty 
neighbors. This impression is intensified, of course, by 
the fact that the Social Democrats are partly or wholly 
responsible for the governments of all the four northern 
countries; in Sweden, with a popular majority and a ma- 
jority in the Riksdag (parliament) they dominate the 
political scene. We dare not give up in this competition. 
Failure to make our system work efficiently would mean 
for us succumbing to the pressure of the two totalitarian 
ideologies, the red and the brown, which to us who are 
so near the countries of their origin look very alien in- 
deed, and much more similar to one another than is either 
of them to our own political ideals. 

But in the shadow of our totalitarian neighbors, democ- 
racy works satisfactorily in Sweden. We have not had 
much talk of “crisis of democracy.” I am proud of this 
fact, not as a Swede, because there is nothing particularly 
Swedish in it, but as a devoted democrat, as an individ- 
ual soul in struggling humanity. 

Sweden is a diminutive portion of the western world, 
no larger in physical area and population than the state 
of California. Perhaps nothing of value which is accom- 
plished, or of worthlessness which is avoided, in those 
devious latitudes of northern Europe matters very much 
for the deliverance of humanity. Our chief contribution to 
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peace and progress in the contemporary world is that we 
do not carry new firebrands to the ever-threatened con- 
flagration. The same is true, not only of Sweden but of 
the three other northern countries and of Holland and 
Switzerland as well—this whole group of small, sternly 
democratic nations which remained neutral during the 
war. It is the nations great in population and physical 
power which are reserving for themselves the influence 
upon and, as a righteous consequence, the responsibility 
for world politics. Very little power is left for the smaller 
countries. They gain influence on world politics in the 
proportion to which they foster causes of trouble. Hobbes 
old thesis that the capacity of man to serve his neighbor 
is narrowly limited indeed, while everyone's capacity 
for destruction is practically unlimited, holds true even in 
the community of nations. Our modest claim is that we 
are uninteresting nations from the point of view of for- 
eign relations. Last spring I stayed in this country for two 
months. The American newspapers were, as usual, filled 
with anxious reports from Europe. Only two items of 
news emerged from Sweden: that a_ highly respected 
banker and statesman, K. A. Wallenberg, had died of 
old age and that our good King had celebrated his eighti- 
eth birthday. I was well satisfied. To be sure many other 
things happened in Sweden during these two months of 
greater importance to the well-being of the average citi- 
zen. But they did not have the dignity of world news. 
Even this humble contribution of the northern coun- 
tries to world peace, in not themselves creating interna- 


tional troubles, is no merit of our own but essentially the 
result of inherited happy and balanced national and in- 
ternational conditions. In our countries, it is generally 
known and accepted that when other nations in Europe 
and outside it, large and small, imperil peace, the expla- 
nation is not their free choice alone—although an incredi- 
ble preference for the dangerous life seems to be gaining 
influence in the world—but is primarily to be sought in 
unbalance of their internal and external situation. 

If I am thus prepared to discount our merit in being a 
peaceable nation I am, likewise, compelled to minimize 
our credit for the successful working of democratic gov- 
ernment. Scandinavian accomplishments in the fields of 
economic, financial and social reform are, as I see it, noth- 
ing more than the natural outcome of democracy. 

I believe Sweden’s experience is reassuring for demo- 
cratic thought in the world at large. Our recent history 
proves to me that if a nation’s exertions are not negated 
by internal and external splits, and if it preserves indi- 
vidual liberty and free institutions, a democratic govern- 
ment can function and function well. 


THERE IS, THUS, NOTHING PARTICULARLY SWEDISH ABOUT OUR 
way of social life; it is just the normal life of a people, 
voluntarily redirecting and coordinating human and nat- 
ural resources in order to increase the common good. We 
do not have any social panacea to offer the world; the 
particular ways in which we have organized and reor- 
ganized society are adapted to our needs. They would not 
altogether fit other countries with different conditions— 
and our conditions have been very favorable. I have met 
in this country an overwhelmingly kind sympathy for my 
fatherland. I can understand this reaction: there are very 
few parts of the present world where the average Ameri- 
can agrees with what is occurring. And I am, of course. 
very grateful for this sympathy. But I feel frightened 
when I meet the assertion that we in Sweden have solved 
our social problems, our housing problem and the prob- 
lem of poverty. That is not true. These problems can be 
solved only by slow, gradual change over generations. 
But in this rationally induced change, and the planning 
of it, are the dynamics of a properly functioning democ- 
racy. Sweden is certainly not yet a “social paradise.” Even 
if, on the whole, the economic and cultural standard of 
well-being is comparatively high, higher than in other Eu- 
ropean countries, there remain preventable poverty, inefh- 
ciency and industrial maladjustment. But we are prepared 
to face our problems squarely; we investigate our short- 
comings intensively, and use the technique of social engi- 
neering to plan for their removal. It is the very tension be- 
tween recognized shortcomings and reform which denotes 
our democracy, not richness and complacency. 

It is a commonplace, but it can never be stressed too 
often, that the chief line of defense for a free people is to 
make democracy function effectively. Our frontier is with- 
in our boundaries, not at the borderlines. In Sweden, as 
in the other Scandinavian countries, this thesis is clearer 
to the average citizen than elsewhere. 


For one thing we cannot possibly build up an external | 


defense strong enough to make us feel safe in a military 
sense. Actually, we have to work upon the philosophy of 
als ob—as if we shall be left in peace—and build our in- 
ternal defense the stronger. 

Up to the present the ideological influences of our pow- 
erful totalitarian neighbors have been remarkably feeble. 
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The Swedish labor movement as a whole has been practi- ___ 


cally immune to Communist contamination; the Nazi | 
groups are even more insignificant. The intelligentsia of 
my country has kept singularly clear of communism and 
Nazism; neither ism has ever had a single adherent, man 
or woman, who could pretend to any expert knowledge 
or real literary capacity. No measures to curtail their free- 
dom of speech, press, and assembly, their organization 
and propaganda have been taken. We have not been will- 
ing to set aside the principles of liberty even to defend 
ourselves against the enemies of liberty. The only such 
measures I recall in Sweden is a very wholesome law, 
passed in 1934, forbidding the public nuisance of parading 
in party uniforms or other party insignia. But this is a 
general law, covering such action by all parties, and not 
limited to the activities of any one group. 

I think I dare state confidently that the reason for this 
resistance to totalitarian ideas from our neighbors is the 
very fact that Sweden’s democratic government “delivers 
the goods,” particularly that it has proved competent to 
tackle economic problems. When production curves rise 
and standards of living steadily improve, when unemploy- 
ment caused by the depression is being cured, when each 
Riksdag, after careful preparation, inaugurates new social 
reforms, and when, what is equally important, the masses 
of the people as individuals feel responsible for the gov- 
ernment and see it as an expression of their free will, 
there is very meager soil for Communist and Nazi prop- 
aganda. 

A deeper reason is, of course, the whole cultural at- 
mosphere and its impact upon the psychology of the peo- 
ple. They cannot even conceive of surrendering their free- 
dom. Furthermore, there is in the northern countries an 
ingrained respect for law even, if you like, a legalistic bent 
of mind. “Due process” means much to every one of us. 
Thus, the very arbitrariness of the totalitarian countries, 
quite apart from their actual policies, makes them abhor- 
rent; the common citizen could not conceive of accepting 
arbitrariness even if it meant security and higher income, 
and that, of course, is not the choice. 


I CAN QUITE UNDERSTAND THAT THE GERMAN AND RussIAN 
“Realpolitiker” might feel that the outlook of the Swedes 
and the Scandinavians generally is somewhat restricted by 
this legalistic attitude of mind. We are not “clever” ac- 
cording to European, up-to-date standards. But the idea 
of fulfilling contracts, of following established orderly pro- 
cedure belongs to the slowly developed folkways which 
were becoming basic in the pre-war culture in Western 
civilization. To me the irremedial damage done by wars, 
political revolutions and econom‘c upheavals is the un- 
dermining of the reflex morality of law abiding people. 
Sweden has not been involved in war—even a minor war 
—for more than 125 years; we stayed out of the World 
War; the post-war convulsions of other countries have 
not shaken us; and our people’s nerves are relatively in- 
tact, as well as their established folkways. There is a dual 
causal relationship here—our economic and political life 
is more crisis-proof than that of other nations because of 
our steady nerves and the legalistic dullness of the people; 
and these qualities have been preserved by the nation’s 
stable development. Panic is less apt to occur and there- 
fore there is less reason for panic. 

The internal frontier of democracy is thus strong in the 
northern countries; stronger, perhaps, than in any part of 
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the world today, which is of some importance because of 
their strategic position as the democratic outpost in the 
North at the very borderline of totalitarianism. Short of 
military attack our external frontier is also strong. Sweden 
is a capital exporting country; and does not need capital 
from Germany and Russia even if those countries had 
capital to spare. The trade with Russia is insignificant in 
our national economy, constituting in 1938 only about one 
percent of our export and 0.4 percent of our import. We 
are entirely in favor of increasing this trade; my point 
here is that the situation is far from anything approaching 
economic domination by Russia. 

Sweden’s trade with Germany is more considerable. We 
happen, however, to have a negative balance of trade with 
Germany, her share in our export in 1938 being only 
17.9 percent while her share in our import was 21.4 per- 
cent. Furthermore, Sweden imports from Germany chief- 
ly manufactured merchandise which we could very well 
produce ourselves or import from other countries, while 
Germany’s import from Sweden is partly raw material 
and other products which she sorely needs. We have a 
clearing contract with Germany, very much in the nature 
of a bankruptcy agreement, reserving for ourselves a cer- 
tain part of Germany’s exchange surplus for the service 
of her old debts to Swedish capitalists. There is certainly 
no economic infiltration and domination in this trade 
situation, but just the opposite; Germany owes us money 
and has, in any case, no outlet for investments in Sweden; 
and she needs us as outlet for her export of manufactured 
goods to get foreign exchange and also as a supplier of 
raw materials. This trade is of vital concern to Germany 
but not to Sweden. Denmark’s position is, of course, less 
independent, particularly if England closes down the ex- 
port possibilities for Denmark’s chief export products, 
bacon and butter. But on the whole, I venture to state 
that, so long as economic forces alone are concerned, the 
German dominance over the northern countries is not an 
actual menace. 

I ought, perhaps, to mention an incident of last autumn, 
when German import firms requested information from 
Swedish export firms as to the “Aryan” or Jewish mem- 
bership of their personnel. The Swedish foreign minister, 
Mr. Sandler, made a very clear public statement in which 
he bluntly denounced this action by Germany and advised 
the Swedish firms not to tolerate such impudent questions 
from their German customers. In Sweden we do not rec- 
ognize racial or religious differences in our economic and 
social life, and the only answer which did not detract from 
our dignity was just the one word: Swedes. Some weeks 
ago the press reported a similar incident in Norway, simi- 
larly handled. There the German foreign office, in reply 
to an inquiry, let it be known that the action of the Ger- 
man importers was taken without the consent of their 
government. 


IN THE SUCCEEDING ARTICLE I SHALL ANALYZE THE MACHIN- 
ery of Swedish democracy, to show the interplay of gov- 
ernment, parliament and civil service, as well as the para- 
mount importance of the very large sector of publicly 
owned and controlled production. In that discussion we 
shall also consider the functioning of the huge civic or- 
ganizations in the labor market and the commodity mar- 
kets to reduce the need for governmental interference. 
Another important factor in Sweden’s situation is the 
fiscal policy of avoiding an undue burden on production 
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and distribution through direct income taxes, paid by the 
wage earner as well as by the higher income levels. In the 
last analysis the foundation of the whole Swedish struc- 
ture is intensive adult education in social and political 
questions carried on by the civic movements themselves. 

This description of the working of Swedish democracy 
will exhibit a rather ponderous and slow moving mech- 
anism. Though the driving force and consequently the 
direction are radical, several elements of conservatism 
limit its speed; at the same time they keep it moving 
steadily. The political organism which I intend to deline- 
ate is a living and functioning one. Here, without discuss- 
ing its technique, let me show what it is actually accom- 
plishing toward the solution of political and social prob- 
lems. 


In SWEDEN, AS IN THE REST OF THE WESTERN WORLD, THIS 
decade has been marked to a great extent by the phenom- 
ena of economic instability and the various attempts to 
mitigate it, or at least to alleviate its social effects on the 
well-being of the masses. 

In 1929 there were few internal factors in Sweden mak- 
ing for economic crisis. The Swedish household showed, 
in spite of our dependence on the export trade (about a 
fifth of total production), a remarkable capacity for re- 
sistance to the depressive forces from outside. I see the 
causes for this resistance not only in the easy credit policy 
of the central bank but also in the stable organization of 
the labor market and the dullness or the unshattered 
nerves—whichever you prefer—of the Swedish people, 
which made them less apt to become panic-stricken or 
even to change their mode of life because of newspaper 
reports. In fact, unemployment showed for every month 
until May 1930 a lower figure in 1930 than in 1929. 

From then on, even Sweden, influenced by a rapidly 
shrinking export volume, felt the great depression. Public 
relief had to be increased, though there were at first no 
attempts to mitigate the economic depression through 
public works. When we were thrown off the gold stand- 
ard in September 1931, it was because of a number of acci- 
dents adverse to the accepted monetary policy, and also 
to certain mistakes made by the central bank in estimat- 
ing the situation and in dealing with it. After this forced 
depreciation of the Swedish krona, the central bank, the 
government and the public feared inflation. But the Swe- 
dish public was rapidly educated to regard the deprecia- 
tion as a blessing, though an undeserved one, growing out 
of our mistakes and not our policy. This marks the begin- 
ning of an intentional expansionist economic policy. 

In the main, the depression in Sweden followed the 
course though not the pace of the depression in the gold 
standard countries. In the election of the autumn of 1932 
the Social-Democrats went to the electorate with the ques- 
tion: “Can we afford to work?” The party capitalized 
the growing interest in government effort to counteract 
the depression and won a great victory. The labor gov- 
ernment presented to the Riksdag of 1933 an expansionist 
program of public works and deficit balancing, and the 
Riksdag, after a compromise with the farmers’ party, ac- 
cepted most of these measures. A number of measures to 
revive Swedish agriculture, mainly through raising agri- 
cultural prices, were added to the program. 

All these measures were expansionist in nature—raising 
prices, increasing incomes, consumption and production. 
Meanwhile, the strong trade (Continued on page 351) 
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Geo. Washington’s World of Tomorrow 


by WALTER LINCOLN WHITTLESEY 


As the New York World’s Fair celebrates 150 years of Union under the 


Constitution, a distinguished historian examines the first term of our first 


President. In archives as contemporary as today’s newspaper, he discovers 


the origin of many of our present perplexing problems of national govern- 


ment. And, in Washington’s vision, a clue to their solution. 


WHEN WASHINGTON KISSED THE BIBLE THAT NOON OF 
April 30, 1789, he thereby continued a fifteen-year leader- 
ship of what was in reality but the chance of establishing 
an American national power. Scattered detachments of 
grumbling soldiers toward the Indian regions, a few 
worn ships that had escaped British cruisers, a handful 
of clerks in half-forgotten offices (all more or less unpaid) 
—these were about all there was-of our governmental 
United States in 1789. From such past chaos and in hope 
for what was to come, the man who had led in winning 
our Revolution was to lead also in building our country— 
the one such instance in modern history. 

Who takes the oath as President January 20, 1941 will 
step to the head of more than a million men and women, 
federally employed in civil pursuits. The armed services 
also will be larger than any our peacetimes have known. 
As Henry Ford once said, “If they believe in it, they will 
pay for it.’ Our people believe profoundly in promoting 
the general welfare, as its needs are seen and agreed on, 
by means of whatever agencies the times 
may require. 

Our federal power stands today in 
greater strength than any totalitarian 
state can boast and wields a force so 
irresistible we need not question or brag 
of it. Forty years back our country was 
an emergent “great power” in the mod- 
ern world and now for over twenty 
years has held its place as first among 
nations. As that strength has grown 
since 1789, it has organized a continental 
living space for the people we are and 
are yet to become. Beyond limits thus 
set, our adventures have been sporadic, 
hesitating, recessive save for the vital 
points of Hawaii and Panama, essential 
to the unity and usefulness of our ocean 
coasts, we have fulfilled the rhetorical 
but not the imperial possibilities of mani- 
fest destiny. Not oil in Mexico, sugar in Cuba, gold in 
Canada, nor asphalt in Trinidad, have resulted in annexa- 
tion. The aurora borealis and both Arctic regions are 
still safe from us. The Russians had to use bribery to sell 
us Alaska. Our instinct adhered to, and has bound itself 
by, the idea of a truly United States, a neighbor but not 
an aggressor. 

We celebrate at the New York World’s Fair the sesqui- 
centennial of George Washington’s inauguration as first 
President. Under him enduring foundations were laid 
for the vast structure of federal power that now daunts 
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GEO. WASHINGTON. 


minds too small to understand its scope, use and limits, 
its service to and dependence upon the American people. 
For this the materials at hand in 1789 were none too 
promising. Our immigrants had come from many lands 
and races. Seventeen languages were heard on Manhat- 
tan’s streets before the Revolution. One North Carolina 
congressional district was campaigned in Gaelic until 
1820. There were Swedes and a few Lapps, Germans, 
French and others in New Jersey, besides recent English- 
men. Colonial Pennsylvania was a congeries of racial 
enclaves. 

Most of our migrant Britishers were out of social 
classes and sects either ignorant of government or op- 
posed to government, or both. They had come here to 
escape rule and statecraft, not to found a structure of state 
power. They had settled up rivers and around bays in re- 
mote villages; they farmed the land to live and traded 
to England to get the means to live better. It might take 
two weeks to make that long dangerous journey from 
Boston to Philadelphia. The leaders of 
our independence had nearly all to be 
introduced, to one another when the 
first Continental Congress met at Phila- 
delphia in 1774. Nine years later 
Washington’s officers said goodbye in 
Fraunces’ Tavern and wept at parting 
from their general, for he was going to 
remote Mount Vernon and they had no 
hope of seeing him again in this life. 

The American experience over here 
was both local and localizing. Scattered 
neighborhoods and seaports had to de- 
fend themselves: against Indian or pi- 
rate raiders. What they felt as economic 
necessity hardened apprenticeship and 
employment relations, brought back 
slavery, and exaggerated the individual- 
ist or anti-social aspects of property. 
Greed for land, thirst to profit by trade 
weakened and at times broke down both law and govern- 
ment. Church rule faded as settlement scattered out, as 
dissent multiplied sects, as our nervous urgency for 


’ evangelical perfection took new forms as circuit riding, 


camp meetings and revivals. We had had no long his- 
tory to develop an acknowledged American ruling class 
and, despite deep distrust of that profession as land-sharks, 
resorted to lawyers to conduct our litigious relations with 
the King’s agents and offices. The average American dis- 
liked and evaded government as such. Certainly it was 
out of his experience, was not based on values by which 
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he held, above all it was not his. His surly anti-govern- 
ment feeling expressed itself through Colonial suffrage 
frauds, tricks in balloting and in vote counting, the in- 
vention of caucuses, shifty parliamentary tactics, and by 
using such familiar means as absenteeism, nepotism, 
“pairing off,” mob agitation, “riders” on legislation. The 
details may differ now, but the historic principles of our 
politics, and much of their practice, can be studied to ad- 
vantage in the great and useful career of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Certainly the whole course of the Revolution and crit- 
ical period shows us our average American as none too 
loyal to the King in 1774, none too warm for all this new 
Federalism in 1789. As Levi Preston, a veteran of Bunker 
Hill, told a Boston reporter fifty years later: “Young man, 
what we meant in going for those redcoats. was this: we 
always had governed ourselves, and we always meant to. 
They didn’t mean we should.” That goes now, too, for 
all parti-colored totalitarian intruders on our political 
folkways, and that same frame of mind turned no very 
friendly eye then on the Federalistic innovations of 1789. 


There were those who dreamed of establishing a sort 
of American kingship here along rather English lines. 
“Long live George Washington, President of the United 
States!” was the inspired shout from the crowd facing 
him in upper Broad Street. That is a monarchist phrase, 
but as Mad Anthony Wayne had pointed out seven years 
earlier, he had no sons to succeed him. A Senate com- 
mittee had recommended as the proper style of address 
“His Highness, the President of the United States of 
America, and Protector of their Liberties” but the House 
settled it by replying to the inaugural address of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. Washington himself had fore- 
seen this drift: “It is a little strange,” he wrote, “that the 
men of large property in the South should be more afraid 
that the Constitution will produce an Aristocracy or a 
Monarchy than the genuine democratical people of the 
East.” In June 1789, a silly rumor that dour John Adams 
never appeared publicly save with a coach of state, six 
horses, and attendants, was “creating much excitement in 
Virginia.” 

The Yankee leaders wanted rather a national sort of 
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Washington could have told us that what we wrongly assume to be the constitutional separation of powers as between peal es) a8 
the President came into effect several months after he had taken the oath of office. That separation has really become isola 
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Federalism: The Cavaliers were not so sure what they 
wished. Our temporary capital was at New York between 
the two sections; for Alexander Hamilton had not yet 
done that famous financial log-rolling which devised our 
new District of Columbia, remote for over a century from 
the great national currents. New York, strongly con- 
scious of its independent sovereignty, more than dubious 
of the new order, had been the eleventh and last state 
to ratify the Constitution, and had taken no part in elect- 
ing the first President or in counting the electoral vote. 
No New York member was present when the Congress 
should have met March 4, 1789, nor on April 1 when the 
House finally got a quorum together, nor on April 6 
when the Senate did likewise. Representative John Lau- 
rance took his seat April 8, the date on which Madison 
brought in a tariff resolution. After that the City of New 
York tardily tendered Congress the use of their hall for 
its sessions. Their other Representatives had all drifted 
in by May 9, but the New York Senators did not get 
around to it until almost the close of July. 


UNDERNEATH THIS TARDY CONFUSION LAY THE ISSUE OF 
liberty or centralization. Our scattered colonies opposed 
George Third’s attempts to innovate some sort of power 
over them, rather as our 175,000 taxing and rule-making 
local bodies now dislike administration at or from Wash- 
ington (save as a source of financial help, perhaps). This 
historic and instinctive distrust made the climate in which 
our national structure was to grow, and profoundly af- 
fected the methods chosen for doing governmental work 
under the Constitution, both then and since. Partly by 
political genius, partly by mere chance, more perhaps 
by the pull of dimly seen vast opportunities toward the 
West, we did not however become a distracted, divisive 
sort of Europe. 

Despite antiquities of precedent and ancestralism and 
Constitution worship, there has gone on, and still does 
go on, an incessant, flexible, adaptable development of our 
governing United States. Our politics continually exhibit 
the here-and-now methods of Franklin as well as the 
conservative national patriotism of Washington. Along 
this line of growth our party cleavage occurs in the cen- 
tralism-against-localism issue as new problems stage the 
old quarrel in a new guise. Despite the first President’s 
anxieties as to “faction,” we all know that political parties 


did arise and persist, and that these parties will contend 


for power in 1940 as was done in 1796. We must remem- 
ber that this contention was and is over the vast issues 
arising from the development of our United States under 
our most powerfully effective, though not always tech- 
nically efficient, Federalism. But the outcome of all this 
at times confused strife is our country’s service for hu- 
man progress and freedom, for the political well-being 
of all mankind. As Franklin told his desponding French 
friends in the dark days of our long struggling Revolu- 
tion, “ca ira,” “it goes on!” 

In the words of old Confucius “the administration of 
government depends upon getting proper men.” We 
knew that and elected Washington. He knew that and 
had begun considering appointments at least as early as 
December 1788. But the offices to be held had not been 
set up nor even sketched at large. The Constitution could 
not be cluttered with any elaborate plan for administra- 
tive departments. That would have looked far too much 
like some of King George’s schemes, and might there- 
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fore have defeated ratification. All this filling in of the 
constitutional blueprint was left for congressional action 
later. And by September 2 Congress had constituted the 
War Department (army and navy), the Treasury, of 
which the postoffices were then a part, the office of At- 
torney General, and the Department of Foreign Affairs 
now that of State. The great Federal Judiciary Act was 
passed on September 24 (and next a number of con- 
stitutional amendments of which the ten approved later 
by the states became known as our Bill of Rights). 

These offices then were to be filied—who was to choose 
the men? Even more important, whose was to be the au- 
thority and responsibility for the decisions and operations 
of the new government? Despite our well-nigh fatal 
experience with congressional delays and failures to act 
during the Revolution, Mason, Pinckney, Rutledge and 
Sherman told the convention that the executive was only 
to do the will of the legislature. The latter was to decide. 
Madison, Morris and Wilson, however, held that the ex- 
ecutive represents the people and therefore leads with re- 
sponsibility and power. With Congress also thus divided, 
it was a hard fight to get single-headed departments, to 
save the President’s powers of control and of removal. 
John Adams, vice-president, cast twenty deciding votes 
to break repeated deadlocks in the Senate during the 
first Congress. All these were on basic points in the 
statutes framing the new federal government. Doctrines 
of liberty, local needs of organized politics, have kept 
up the contest ever since and we now have far too much 
disorganization as to national but non-departmental ad- 
ministrative bodies. 


THE MEN FOR THESE OFFICES WERE TO BE NOMINATED BY 
the President “and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate,” appointed. If “nominate” means merely to 
name, which power, President or Senate, is in fact to 
pick the man? Hamilton had attempted in the sixty-fifth 
of the Federalist papers, to’ secure this prerogative for the 
President. “There will, of course, be no exertion of 
choice on the part of the Senate.” Washington’s own view 
was this: “I shall not, whilst I have the honor to admin- 
ister the government, bring a man into any office of con- 
sequence knowingly, whose political tenets are adverse 
to the measures which the general government are pur- 
suing; for this, in my opinion, would be a sort of polit- 
ical suicide.” The issue was direct—the President for the 
Union, the Senators for their states. Representative Fisher 
Ames of Massachusetts saw the struggle coming in May 
1789 and that “the number of the Senators, the secrecy 
of their doings, would shelter them, and a corrupt con- 
nection between those who appoint to office, and who 
maintain im office, and the officers themselves would be 
created.” 

On June 11 the Senate “entered an executive business” 
and confirmed the first appointment, June 18. The Pres- 
ident sent in over a hundred appointments on August 3 
and of these, about fifty were confirmed. The rest were 
duly “advised and consented to” next day save for “one 
excepted.” And here we have the historic first instance of 
patronage, localism and senatorial courtesy in federal 
choices to office. That one excepted was a distinguished 
soldier and citizen of Georgia, Benjamin Fishbourn, 
whom the President had picked to be the naval officer at 
Savannah. But Georgia’s Senators preferred and got a 
mediocre “patriot” and politician, that Lachlan McIntosh 
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who had made the Signer Button Gwinnett’s autograph 
excessively costly to collectors by killing him in a duel. 
McIntosh got the job and, incidentally, “welcomed” the 
President to Savannah in 1791. He also gave us the 
precedent for “the Courtesy of the Senate.” This splitting 
executive and legislative apart on appointments has ever 
since helped prevent cooperation between these powers in 
a vital field of government. 

Washington had to hold the Union together; he tried 
to rebuild that cooperative relationship in the field of for- 
eign affairs. He let the Fishbourn defeat stand and on 
August 21 the Senate provided a routine for occasions 
“when the President of the United States shall meet the 
Senate in the Senate Chamber or shall convene the Sen- 
ate to any other place.” But on August 22 this promising 
possibility was practically cancelled out. The Chief Ex- 
ecutive had come in with the Secretary of War, complete 
with the papers, to ask the Senate’s counsel on a treaty 
projected with the Creek Indian nation. The proposals 
as to it were read, but the Senate registered only “mani- 
fest reluctance.” It was then moved to refer the business 
and papers to a committee whereupon Washington broke 
out: “Gentlemen, this defeats every purpose of my com- 
ing here.” But nothing happened at all; in Senator Ma- 
clay’s words: “A pause for some time ensued. We waited 
for him to withdraw.” 

The President took the “hint,” withdrew, and never 
returned, The Senate then held all its meetings behind 
closed doors, and its members soon developed the prac- 
tice of voting on measures as the various state legislatures 
had instructed their dignitaries to do. Any hope for team- 
work was thus ended and what we wrongly assume to 
be the constitutional separation of powers as between 
Senate and President thus came into effect August 22, 
1789. As everyone knows, that separation has really be- 
come isolation and in crisis may even turn to embittered 
enmity. At best the President is frozen out of direct rela- 
tions with the Senate. His partisan and personal detours 
im getting round to work with Senators on national busi- 
ness are necessarily obscure, suspect and susceptible of 
sinister interpretation. 


ELEVEN DAYS LATER THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES SIM- 
ilarly cut itself off from executive cooperation, a precedent 
perhaps much more important, certainly vastly more ex- 
pensive. As drafted, the statute setting up the Treasury 
required the Secretary to “digest and report plans” to 
Congress. The practice both here and abroad had been 
and was that this be done by that official in person and 
on the floor of the House. It was a matter of course, and 
the above-quoted clause had passed in the House June 25, 
and in the Senate July 31. But the whole bill remained 
in process during August and danger signals multiplied. 
“The champions of liberty drew their swords, talked 
blank verse about Treasury influence, a ministry” (that 
hateful device of British tyranny), “violation of the priv- 
ileges of the House, etc., etc.” Such eloquence died down 
for no real points could be made against the established 
and sensible practice. But the bill was still bogged. An 
Irish merchant, Congressman, and practical politician, 
Thomas Fitzsimons of Philadelphia, had been log-rolling 
around both Houses to get a few little changes in tariff 
rates. What really mattered was that the interests of 
James Madison, Washington’s spokesman, coincided with 
those of the obstructor. On the tariff bill, still pending, 
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Hamilton and Madison were not wholly agreed, the 
former was altogether too good as a speaker and it seems 
Madison did not want the Secretary arguing it out against 
him in Congress. Perhaps, too, each was jealous of the 
other’s relation to the President. 

Fitzsimons seems to have smelled out and profited by 
this, to him, lucky coincidence of interests. “Harmony 
might be restored,” he slyly urged, despite “jealousy aris- 
ing from the power given the Secretary by changing the 
word ‘report’ into ‘prepare’.” The clause would then 
read “digest and prepare plans,” a silly shift but subtle 
too, for that little change has ever since kept the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from taking an active lead on na- 
tional finance in the House itself, which was what the 
Constitution makers had intended. Thus Madison en- 
abled Fitzsimons to bring about what they both wished— 
the exclusion of Hamilton from any direct impact on 
their current devices. Federal finance was left to be stewed 
up in the tangle of congressional committees, a uniquely 
disjointed and costly practice until somewhat altered by 
the budget and accounting act of 1921. “A great majority” 
adopted the clever Fitzsimons amendment September 2, 
1789, and his spiritual sons have kept this political separa- 
tion of House from President largely effective to our own 
day. Representative Fisher Ames was to comment later 
and incisively, “a House that will play President, as we 
did last spring, Secretary of Treasury, as we ever do, etc., 
etc., will play mob at last.” No bonus bill was up then 
either. 

Joseph Story, later associate justice of the Supreme 
Court, a Jeffersonian Congressman in 1808, found the 
executive “compelled to secret and unseen influences, to 
private interviews and private arrangements to accom- 
plish its own appropriate purposes, instead of proposing 
and sustaining its own duties and measures by a bold 
and manly appeal to the nation in the face of its repre- 
sentatives.” One wonders how Mr. Story would have 
regarded the use of the radio? In any case it should be 
clear that a deal of pensionism, pork-barrel and patronage 
generally, has come down to us from these unduly sever- 
ing and isolating decisions as made by Senate and House 
during the first session of Congress, and made too against 
the Presidential leadership of George Washington. 


THE sTORY IS ALL TOLD WHEN WE ADD THAT THE SUPREME 
Court also adopted isolation instead of cooperation. On 
August 8, 1793, the honorable justices, disregarding Jay’s 
helpfulness while first Chief Justice, refused to answer 
the President’s list of questions on international law, 
neutrality and treaties in relation to our difficulties with 
France. The Court then and there drew off to act on 
national policy only as the pontiff of its own higher law, 
and thus left the President to rely on his attorney general. 

An isolated executive may be a Wilson or a Harding 
but he cannot be, as the Founders and Framers intended, 
the leader of cooperating institutions of national govern- 
ment. Separation of powers holds fast only in peace time. 
By how much our President is isolated in peace, by $0 
much he tends to be dominant in “emergency” and in 
war. Whether we do or do not heed how all this was 
established and set in Washington’s day, the separation 
of powers is a practice only, not part of the Constitution. 
Nevertheless in times of stress our perils are met by 
rallying to that teamwork which Washington had hoped 
to establish as our Constitution and our law. 
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Boisterous Butte 


by KINSEY HOWARD 


The economic story behind a bad reputation: “The Biggest Mining 


Camp on Earth” struggles to become a modern city in the face of its 


despairing dependence upon an unreliable industry. 


You ROUND THE CORNER OF A HIGHWAY CLINGING TO THE 
continental divide, and there, suddenly, is Butte: huge, 
sprawling, chaotic—a very bully of a city, stridently male, 
blusteringly profane, boisterous and boastful—“the biggest 
mining camp in the world,” “a.mile high and a mile 
deep,” “the richest hill on earth.” 

Butte probably is no longer any of these; certainly it is 
no longer, in the words of former police chief Walter 
Shay, “an island of easy money, entirely surrounded by 
whiskey.” Time was when the mine payrolls of Butte 
averaged $50 monthly for every man, woman and child 
in the city; when miners made $10, even $20, a day on 
contract. Now money is not so easily come by, but it is 
still easily spent: the habit persists. 

Butte remains what Joseph Pennell called it in his 
“Wonders of Work,” “the most pictorial place in Amer- 
ica. 

It is a mile high, even a little more; but it is not a mile 
deep, the deepest mine is still about 1000 feet short of that. 
If it is no longer “the richest hill on earth,” certainly it 
was. Above the city, denuded of grass or tree, gray-tan 
and dirty, stands the mountain of copper which has yielded 
up metal worth two and a half billion dollars in fifty-six 
years. Black triangles topped by circles, the gallows frames 
of the mines rise from this hill to print fantastic futurist 
designs on the limitless Montana sky; under the city twist 
2700 miles of tunnels, and in these dim hot depths thou- 
sands of men have labored and fought and died. Thou- 
sands of feet in the earth, at the bidding of their masters, 
they have thrown up barricades, fashioned crude grenades 
of mine powder, and blown each other to bits while the 
masters, above ground, fought in the courts for possession 
of a disputed vein. Bullets have raked the tired streets 
hung awkwardly on the mountainside as these men have 
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fought one another or have been fought by their bosses; 
and their battles have helped build vast fortunes—for 
other men. The miners have risen in wrath and smitten 
the lords of the hill, and struck, and fought again; they 
have been betrayed and defeated and driven back into 
their holes. But sometimes they have won, and wrested a 
little more of the hill’s riches for themselves; then the sur- 
face has rocked with Rabelaisian mirth, the drinks have 
been on the house, the girls on the “line” have bought 
new dresses, the effigies of the scab have been cut down 
from telephone poles, and everyone has gone cheerily back 
to work. 
That was Buttel 


THIs IS A CITY BORN IN VIOLENCE, BRED IN VIOLENCE, LIVING 
violently. Back in the boom days the mines killed or in- 
jured a man a day; there were sales on crutches in drug- 
stores. Even today there are many cripples, despite vast 
improvement in mining methods and constant efforts by 
the employers to elevate safety standards. Rock dust fills 
miners’ lungs, and sulphuric acid, dripping from the walls 
of a drift (the copper is in a sulphur formation), may burn 
their clothing, their flesh. In 1916, 42 percent of the 1018 
miners who appeared voluntarily for examination by Bu- 
reau of Mines experts had “miners’ consumption”—sili- 
cosis. The intervening years have brought the “wet drill” 
and vastly improved ventilation; employers claim the sili- 
cosis menace is now virtually non-existent. But the miners 
challenge this, and certainly men continue to contract the 
disease, and to die of it. Spokesmen for the employers 
retort that the miners do not use the “wet drill” equip- 
ment provided for them; the men answer that they al- 
ways use it when they can. The equipment, they point 
out, is large and unwieldy,, requires two men to set it up 
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when only one may be available, perhaps cannot be used 
because the drift is too small or the ore has been broken 
out in such a way that the big drill cannot be placed in 
position. The argument has raged through Montana legis- 
lative investigations, and been borne to Washington. It 
cannot be threshed out here; but undoubtedly great prog- 
ress has been made. That there is room for improvement 
still, however, may be deduced from the 1938 vital statis- 
tics report of the Montana Board of Health, which shows 
that Butte’s county, with one tenth of the state’s popula- 
tion, contributed in that year one fourth of its deaths from 
tuberculosis. 

Butte’s dead are speedily carted to one of its six ceme- 
teries and added to their 42,000 census; for this city, only 
seventy-three years old, has nearly as many dead as alive: 
its population today, including all of the “metropolitan 
area,” is about 50,000. In the carriage days there were races 
back from the cemetery to the bars, and the miners downed 
“boilermakers”—beer or ale and whiskey, mixed—in mem- 
ory of their departed comrade. Some still observe the tra- 
ditional ceremony. 

Violence. . . . See that vacant lot? A hardware ware- 
house once occupied that lot; at ten o’clock one night in 
1895 it caught fire, and Butte’s fire department responded 
to the call. Ladders against the building, firemen on the 
ladders; the chief and another on the roof. Blasting pow- 
der stored inside exploded, annihilated the Butte fire de- 
partment save for one or two men, busy with hoses at 
some distance from the burning building. Paralyzed for 
-an instant with horror as fragments of the firemen’s bodies 
flew about them, the watching miners then broke ranks, 
surged heroically toward the building in the hope of sav- 
ing a. few of the victims. Another blast, and a third. Fifty- 
seven men were blown to pieces that night. 

Down on that street was the miners’ union hall. Butte 
was Local No. 1 of the Western Federation of Miners, 
toughest union in America in the nineties and early years 
of the twentieth century, the union of Big Bill Haywood. 
It is still Local No. 1 of the W.F.M.’s successor, CIO- 
afhliated International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. In 1914 the I.W.W. sought control of the 
W.F.M., and in the process it destroyed the Butte union’s 
hall. Martial law followed (there was a strike in progress, 
too) and Butte’s socialist anti-war mayor, elected by the 
miners, was driven from office. The judge who signed the 
order for his impeachment is now, despite the hatred of 
Butte’s miners, the New Deal Democratic governor of 
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Montana. In December of 1914 the miners’ strike was 
broken; and the miners’ union did not come back until 
NRA. 

There atop the hill, almost in the center, is the Granite 
Mountain mine; on the other side of the mountain is the 
Speculator shaft leading into the same workings. On the 
night of June 8, 1917, the flame of a carbide miner’s lamp 
ignited the uncovered and frayed insulation of a tempo- 
rary power cable near the 2400-foot level. The timbers 
caught, the roaring draft down the shaft pushed smoke 
and gas throughout the workings, and within an hour 
163 men had perished, all but two of them from suffoca- 
tion—for only two men were actually burned—and 247 
escaped. 

That narrow little street winding up the hill is Ana- 
conda Road, traversing Dublin Gulch. One day a close- 
packed mass of striking miners started up that road to 
picket a mine at the top, and were met by murderous 
fire from the guns of deputies and company guards. There 
were numerous casualties; but what the hell? That was 
Butte! 


THUs IT CAN BE SEEN THAT BUTTE HAS A HISTORY, A BACK- 
ground as colorful and dramatic as any city in America. 

But it is not Butte’s exciting past, or even its notorious 
present, with which this study seeks to deal. They are im- 


portant, nevertheless, because few if any American com- 


munities are so enslaved by their own tradition. 

Butte is not “the biggest mining camp on earth”; it is 
not a camp at all, but a northwestern metropolis, indus- 
trial center of its state and region, metropolitan in aspect 
and influence. And it is, among all the “colonial” cities 
of the American West, the outstanding example of ex- 
ploitation by that peculiarly American imperialist capi- 
talism which has stripped the resources of its own frontiers 
in half a century. Withal, Butte thinks like a mining 
camp, acts like one, and was built like one; and this must 
go on, inevitably, as long as every man, woman and child 
in it is dependent in greater or less degree upon its only 
industry of importance—the mines. 

Thus Butte affords unequalled opportunity for scrutiny 
of the major economic movement of our era—the reversal 
of the frontiers. The men came west; but more and more 
the product of their toil with the resources of their earth 
have gone east, and due to recurring market crises, tech- 
nological advancement and just plain wage cuts, less and 
less comes back. 
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The ideals of laissez-faire 
capitalism are committing sui- 
cide in Butte. Individualism is 
here making its last stand, 
and the compulsions of an in- 
dustry caught in the disorgan- 
ization of capitalist markets 
are destroying in Butte that 
individual initiative which 
capitalism has always 
preached. Copper miners have 
always been individualists; as 
such they have left their 
stamp upon Butte. They may 
be—and are—loyal and mili- 
tant unionists; but they would 
rather work “on their own” 
by contracting with the com- 
pany on a piecework basis 
than work for the union min- 
imum scale. These men are 
no slaves of an assembly line: 
despite the great advance of metal mines technology since 
the war, their job is still personal and integrated; the con- 
tract miner still “breaks” (blasts), shovels the ore into the 
cars, and timbers the drift—a unified task, complete. His 
is still a man’s work, a man’s contest with Nature jealous 
of her riches, a struggle against dust and heat and fire and 
gas and death. 

The contract system is the bane of the miners’ union. 
About 80 percent of the miners, according to union lead- 
ers, work on contract: they agree to a certain price per 
cubic foot of ore produced. This is an individual contract 
between miner and employer, and the union has no con- 
trol over this price except that, on contract or not, the 
miner must receive the union’s minimum wage, currently 
(November 1938) 
$5.25 a day. Con- 
sequently the 
contract price 
can be, and has 
been, cut at will; 
and as the min- 
ers strive to 


wage standards 
there results, ac- 
cording to the 
union’s com- 
plaint, a speed- 
up similar in its 
effect though 
differing in prac- 
tice to the speed- 
ed assembly lines 
in an automobile 
factory. 


The most re- 
cent  develop- 
ment, however, 
did not originate 
wholly with the 
company. On the 
effective date of 
wage and 


Keeno for ladies in an old movie house the 
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“If he isn’t at the Arcade, he isn’t in Butte . . 


maintain their’ 


. .” (Busiest street, highest rents, in town) 


hour act, the company cut the miners’ work week from 
forty-eight hours to forty—four hours more than neces- 
sary and establishing immediately the federal objective for 
1940. This was done, the company told the union, to avoid 
burdensome bookkeeping during the period which was 
supposed to intervene between establishment of the forty- 
four-hour week and the forty-hour week. 

The practical effect of this move has been a drastic wage 
cut for Butte’s miners, contract and union-scale alike; and 
some union leaders look to it hopefully as the death war- 
rant of the hated contract system. The contract miner, they 
argue, may find that with eight hours’ less time, the re- 
turns of his “free enterprise” bargain with his boss may 
not be sufficiently greater than the union minimum to be 
worth the extra exertion.,Then, they think, he will be- 
come a good deal more interested in the union minimum 
wage than he has been hitherto. Individual initiative, so 
dear to the heart of the operator and until recently just as 
dear to the miner, will be dead; but so will the speed-up. 

Recently the company proposed to the miners that they 
sign a new two-year contract (although their old one had 
not yet expired), under which they would work forty- 
eight hours a week, with time-and-a-half for the four 
hours exceeding the law’s standard forty-four. The miners, 
viewing this as an attack on the principle of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act, an attempt to bind them for a long 
period to terms they regarded as unfavorable, and sure to 
result in layoff of one out of every five men, turned it 
down. 

The company, which insists that the contract system 
rewards the best worker—which, in all fairness, it usually 
does, although the miner cannot choose his own drift and 
may be assigned to an unproductive working—could save 
Butte’s tottering faith in individualism by boosting the 
contract price. But private initiative is after all only an 
abstract ideal. . . . And boosting the contract price costs 
money. 


Layoffs and Wide Open Joints—and Hard Times 


BEFORE ONE SEEKS TO DETERMINE HOW Butre’s RECKLESS 
habit of thought affects its daily life, how its haphazard, 
unplanned development hampers today’s administrators, 
one must get at the fundamentals of its economy. 
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In the early autumn of 1937, the Butte copper mines of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company were employing 
about 7800 men. By the spring of 1938 this number had 
plunged to 2800; and in midsummer it had reached 800. 
Thus, in a little over six months, 7000 Butte wage earners 
had lost their jobs. WPA certifications sky-rocketed from 
1870 to a peak of 6736; direct relief from 1230 cases to 
2405. 

Butte business collapsed. By spring, retail trade was off 
5 to 30 percent; by midsummer, down in some cases 50 
percent. Every community activity, from the banks and 
biggest stores to the prostitutes in Butte’s unashamed re- 
stricted district, was affected, though not as severely as in 
other slumps (before government relief and work projects 
had come to cushion the plunge), and in varying degree. 
“T have seen worse than this,” said a banker. “Butte will 
be up again; it goes down first, comes up last.” Of all the 
cities which claim the unique’ and unhappy distinction of 
being the first to feel the effects of recession and the last 
to recover, Butte’s claim is better than most; the metal 
mines industry usually follows, seldom if ever leads, oth- 
ers into large scale production. 

Butte’s business men accept their dependence upon the 
mines as a matter of course. They are tolerant of the big 
gambling establishments, catering to men and tourists; 
but most of them are bitter against the “keeno” parlors, 
the majority of whose customers are women, gambling 
away their housekeeping money at a dime a game. 

There are eight gambling establishments in downtown 
Butte, all of them frankly open to all comers. Five are 
miscellaneous establishments specializing in cards or race 
books, three are keeno enterprises. Biggest is the Arcade, 
with bookmaking, Chinese lottery, dice, roulette, stud 
poker, panguingue. 

Within the city limits (excluding Meaderville) Butte 
has 122 bars, or roughly one for every 327 persons; only 
14 of these are exclusively beer bars, not licensed to sell 
liquor. 

The operators of the games and the bars, both in Butte 
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and in notorious Meaderville, insist that a very large share 
of their business comes from visitors. Some confirmation 
for this may be found in the bitter observations of For- 
mer Police Chief Shay, and from my own check of “for- 
eign licenses” on parked cars on Meaderville’s main street 
one Saturday night. Said Chief Shay: “We have to police 
not only Butte but the five adjoining counties. . . . There’s 
many a man will live like a respectable gopher in Deer 
Lodge all week so he can get drunk and raise hell in Butte 
on Saturday night!” 


“THEY TREAT SPORTING PEOPLE VERY WELL IN ButTE,” saID 
a girl. “After. we go out of the alley we're just like any- 
body else. We’ve got a good bunch of girls; most of them 
are between twenty-three and thirty-five. It’s a good ‘line’ 
—better than working for a landlord. Here we pay $2.50 
a night for the crib and what we make over that is ours. 
In good times the take would run to $100 a week for some 
of the younger and prettier ones; of course, we've got the 
looks and we’re fresher and competition is pretty tough. 
Oh, the mine shutdowns have cut it more than half; prob- 
ably average $30 to $40 a week now.” 

Butte’s restricted district is located in a narrow alley 
just two and a half blocks from its new modern high- 
school, and on the same street. When the highschool was 
built, there was talk of closing the line. But the line had 
been there for many years; it was accepted; it was, Butte 
decided, necessary. So a compromise was reached, and the 
three entrances were closed off with fences built some- 
what like a maze, painted green and bearing these words: 
“Men Under 21 Keep Out.” Further to protect the morals 
of Butte’s youth, the girls were ordered to abandon the 
“day shift” and not to appear on the line before five 
o’clock. A few weeks ago when the county attorney closed 
the line the mayor accused him of playing politics. Butte 
did not expect the shutdown to last long. 


Growing Up as a Community 


“THE VERY FIRST THING WE SHOULD DO,” SAID THE ENERGETIC 
mayor, Charles A. Hauswirth, “is to refrain absolutely 
from boosting Butte as a mining camp (we can still give 


Entrance to the Line. “Venus Alley,” ramshackle and dirty by day, busy by night, 
was closed only a few weeks ago 
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due recognition to the industry) and prepare to advertise 
it in every conceivable way as an up and coming city.” 

Thus Butte began, in the face of industrial collapse, to 
tackle its unique problem, to break with paralyzing tradi- 
tion and the powerful forces which maintained that tradi- 
tion, to clean up, to rebuild. 

Few cities have confronted a bigger job. Butte had be- 
hind it three quarters of a century of haphazard, mining 
camp development, decades of mismanagement in city 
affairs, a community psychology born of mining camp 
tradition—generous, but heedless. 

Nevertheless, there were forces in Butte which meant 
to take advantage of the city’s opportunities in time of in- 
dustrial distress. Heading this group was the mayor, now 
nearing the end of his second two-year term, elected three 
and a half years ago over the bitter opposition of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company. He is the son of Simon 
Hauswirth who established Butte’s first hotel, the “Hotel 
de Mineral,” in 1875, seven years before the discovery of 
copper. 

Some of the problems which confronted Butte’s new 
administration, pledged to reform, sound almost incredi- 
ble. In 1935 the city was bankrupt and the mill levy was 
43.9. Forty percent of the direct levy went to pay off in- 
debtedness and interest charges. In 1936 the mill levy had 
been cut to 42.5; in 1937 to 41.5; and in 1938 to 39 mills, 
including a special 5-mill levy for relief. Butte’s net in- 
debtedness has been cut a half million dollars; its interest 
charges from $186,000 a year to $57,000; the city is solvent 
again and its credit is good. In about a year and a half the 
city has bought $90,000 worth of machinery for use on 
city-sponsored WPA projects. 

For the last year 2000 men, most of them skilled miners, 
have been working sixty-six hours a month on these proj- 


Thousands of feet underground, the Butte miner goes to work 
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A new office — but Local No. 1 was born in Haywood’s day 


ects. They have built eighteen miles of sewers, improved 
298 blocks or about twenty miles of Butte’s streets.- The 
city airport, served by two major lines, has been improved. 
Playground projects are under way; Clark Park, a dingy 
neglected sports field formerly owned by the Anaconda 
Company, is being developed as a recreational center; va- 
cant lots are being landscaped; unsightly mine dumps are 
being removed or cleaned up and planted to grass. 
Butte’s sewage is dumped into Silver Bow Creek, a mea- 
ger stream which flows through the city with only a 4 per- 
cent grade, and the city’s next objective is construction of 
a joint sewage disposal system for Butte and its suburbs. 


THE HANDICAPS UNDER WHICH BUTTE HAS HAD TO PROGRESS 
are worth special consideration. This “most pictorial city” 
of Joseph Pennell earned that artist’s attention, he wrote, 
because its mountain “is crowned not with trees but with 
chimneys. Low black villages of miners’ houses straggle 
toward the foot of the mountain. The barren plain is cov- 
ered with gray, slimy masses of refuse which crawl down 
to it—glaciers of work—from the hills. The plain is seared 
and scored and cracked with tiny canyons, all their lines 
leading to the mountain. . . .” 

The Butte which Pennell saw “just grew” without bene- 
fit of planning. The city limits dodge nearly all of the 
mines: the boundary line will run straight as a die to a 
mine fence, then swerve neatly around it, leaving the mine 
property happily exempt from city taxation. 

This condition does not seem particularly strange to 
Butte, and even its most ambitious planners despair of 
remedying it. Montana law requires that before a city may 
annex a district, 51 percent of the property owners of that 
district must consent. The property owners in these 
“islands” are principally giant industrial concerns whose 
voluntary consent to additional taxation seems improbable. 

The prospectors and, later, the industrialists who ruled 
Butte stripped the Rocky Mountains of their forests within 
a radius of fifty miles of the city. After copper was discov- 
ered came the horror of open hearth smelting—the reduc- 
tion of copper on giant wood and charcoal fires around 
the city, an operation which blanketed Butte with a per- 
petual pall of filthy yellow sulphurous smoke, hastened 
the demise of citizens unfortunate enough to catch influ- 
enza or come down with pulmonary disorders, and de- 
nuded the magnificent hills of vegetation. Open hearth 
smelting ended in the nineties when the smelter was 
built at nearby Anaconda (“beautiful,” said Pennell, “with 
the beauty of death!”), but the damage had been done. 
Now Butte and Nature, 1938 (Continued on page 348) 
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Liberalism and the Anti-Fascist Front 


by ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


The positive creed of an ardent democrat. Adapted from his address to the 


annual meeting of Survey Associates, April 3, Mr. MacLeish’s challenging 


article has been requested in advance by many of those who were present. 


His words made the occasion a distinguished one, and we are fortunate to be 


able to share them with all Survey Graphic readers. 


Ir Is THE NATURE OF LIBERALISM TO ASK QUESTIONS AND NOT 
to answer them. The question which American liberalism 
asks itself in the spring of 1939 however is a question 
which must be answered. For American liberalism, which 
has been a disinterested and judicial observer of so many 
conflicts in so many parts of the world, remote and near, 
now finds itself an observer of a conflict in which it can 
be neither disinterested nor judicial because that conflict 
involves itself, and threatens its own right to exist. If the 
mutiny against moral law, the treason against intellectual 
truth, which we call fascism destroys democratic society, 
it will destroy liberalism as well. Liberalism, therefore, is 
a party to the struggle. And the question is simply this: 
What does American liberalism propose to do about it? 
How does American liberalism propose to defend demo- 
cratic society against the treason of fascism? What policy 
of defense does American liberalism believe should be 
adopted ? 

The issue can be stated more narrowly and more speci- 
fically. Logically, and practically as well, there are two 
broad alternatives. An attempt can be made to defend 
democracy against fascism by adopting an antifascist 
policy, or an attempt can be made to defend democracy 
against fascism by adopting a pro-democratic policy. The 
first is the policy adopted by the Communist Party. It is a 
defensive policy which devotes its efforts and its means 
altogether to the weakening of fascism by the exploitation 
of fascism’s cruelties, stupidities and defects. The second 
is the policy so far adopted by no one. In theory it would 
be an affirmative and offensive policy which would devote 
its efforts and the means at its disposal to the strengthen- 
ing of democracy. The question which American liberal- 
ism must answer is whether it will follow the Communist 
Party into a policy of anti-fascism or whether it will adopt 
the alternative policy of aggressive pro-democratic action 
aimed, not at the exploitation of the weakness of fascism, 
but at the realization of the potential strength of democ- 
racy. To my way of thinking the answer to this question 
will almost certainly determine the future form of Amer- 
ican society. It is an answer which must be given very 
soon. 

There is a great deal to be said—or rather a great deal 
is said—for the first, the anti-fascist, alternative. It is said 
that anti-fascism is the only realistic policy because only 
on the negative line of anti-fascism is it possible to form 
a common front of all opinions, and only by a common 
front of all opinions is it possible for democracy to win. 
It is said that anti-fascism is the only sound psychological 
policy, since the love of democracy is itself a negative 
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thing, being no more than the hatred of tyranny, and 
since the hatred of fascism supplies again the hatred of 
tyranny which is necessary to give the love of democracy 
vitality and force. It is said, in short, that anti-fascism, 
both practically and ideally, is the policy which should be 
adopted. 

Speaking alone for myself I must dissent from these 
arguments and their conclusion. I do not believe that anti- 
fascism is the only realistic policy of defense. And the rea- 
son I disbelieve it is precisely the reason advanced in its 
support. It is undoubtedly true that only on the negative 
line of anti-fascism is it possible to form a common front 
of all opinions in defense of democracy. But the reason 
why it is possible to form a common front of all opinions 
on the negative line of anti-fascism is precisely that it is 
not democracy which is being defended on that line but 
the status quo. It is the defense of the status quo which 
brings together the Chicago Tribune and Mr. Ickes and 
the State Department and the CIO and the D.A.R. and 
the radio announcers and the people who pay income 
taxes and the people who do not pay income taxes. And 
the policy which proposes to fight fascism by defending 
the status quo is not a realistic policy but an extremely un- 
realistic policy because the status quo cannot be defended. 
A status quo of which the most noticeable characteristic is 
ten millions of unemployed cannot be defended against 
fascism. The frontiers of the status quo can be fortified, 
and should be fortified, against attacks from abroad. But 
fascism, as we have seen in Spain, as we have seen in 
Czechoslovakia, as we have seen here also, does not at- 
tack from abroad. It attacks in the back rooms, in the dark 
of the railroad trestles, in the sand-lots down by the river, 
in the loudspeaker on the kitchen table where the grating 
voice of the ambitious priest rattles the pitiful dishes with 
spite and hate. It attacks where the fleets and the coast- 
defense guns and the bombers of the status quo cannot 
intercept it. It attacks where the status quo is vulnerable— 
within. The common front which can be formed to defend 
the status quo against fascism is a common front which 
stands with its back to the real danger. 


Ir Is TIME, IT SEEMS TO ME, FOR AMERICAN LIBERALISM TO 
recognize the real danger for what it is and to call it by 
its proper name. The communist leadership against fas- 
cism, which liberals generally follow, is unable, for obvi- 
ous reasons, to face the fascist facts. It is, understandably, 
committed to the theory that fascism is the seizure of 
power by a decaying capitalism to forestall the seizure of 
power by the protelariat. That theory does not fit the facts 
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“A status quo of which the 
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is ten millions of unem- 
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against fascism. .. .” Picture 
of 1931 when jobless men 
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in Germany and Italy nor does it fit the probabilities of 
the situation here. On the contrary it produces just such 
errors of liberal judgment as the policy of the common 
front for the defense of the status quo. If fascism is the 
coup d’état of a frightened and desperate capitalism then 
one way to prevent fascism is to reassure the capitalists by 
promising to respect the status quo, and another and even 
better way to prevent fascism is to line up side by side 
with the capitalists for the defense of the status quo against 
armed attack from outside. But fascism is not the coup 
d’état of a frightened and desperate capitalism. Fascism 
is the coup d’état of a class which is as hostile to the ruling 
class capitalists as it is to the proletariat of Marx: a class 
which denies the right of the capitalists to govern as vigor- 


ously as it denies the right of the proletariat of Marx to. 


inherit: a class which claims that it, and not the prole- 
tariat of Marx, will take over from the dying capitalists, 
and that it will take over not in the interest of these dying 
capitalists but of itself. 

This class is the class which in all modern, industrialized 
societies is potentially the most dangerous because it is the 
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most ignorant, the most violent, the most brutal and the 
most unhappy. It is the class which the industrial revolu- 
tion and the capitalist money system produced between 
them—the class which the industrial revolution, with its 
need for specialized labor and its liberal theories of edu- 
cation, pulled up and away from the masses who labor 
with their hands—the class which the capitalist money sys- 
tem, with its limited opportunities and its materialistic 
values, left hanging just above brute labor, just below 
comfort and decency and self-respect. Fascism in Italy and 
in Germany was the successful revolt of this class. Fascist 
parties in other countries are parties of this class. The rea- 
son why fascism is so brutal, so vulgar, so envious, so 
ignorant, so superstitious, so childish, so shrewd, so dishon- 
est, is that these are the characteristics, not of a single dic- 
tator acting for some hidden clique of terrified financial 
magnates or other mysterious persons, but of this class. 
Capitalism is responsible for this fascist class. Capitalism 
created it and consigned it to live in the limbo between the 
worlds, seducing it from the discipline of hand labor on 
the one side, denying it the discipline of head labor on the 
other; depriving it on the one side, of the realism, the 
hard-headedness, the piety, the traditional human wisdom, 
the salt sense, the kindness of those who labor the earth, 
and the earth’s trees and the earth’s metals, with their 
hands; depriving it on the other of that 
different kindness, that different knowl- 
edge, that different faith of those whose 
life is in the mind. But though capitalism 
created the fascist class, capitalism can 
neither control it now nor use it. Fascism 
is capitalism’s revenge upon itself: an old 
and dying king eaten by the children his 
own crimes conceived.  ~ 

Clearly then the allegedly realistic pol- 
icy of defense against fascism which pro- 
poses to fortify the frontiers of the status 
quo is not’a realistic policy of defense 
against the actual fascist danger, for it is 
the status quo which has created this act- 
ual fascist danger. The only possible de- 
fense against the treason of the fascist 
class is the strengthening of democratic 
institutions and democratic loyalty within 
the country. A nation moving radically and vigorously to- 
ward a believable democratic objective is not a nation in 
which a fascist coup d’état is possible. A nation standing 
still and defending a static and decadent economy is a 
nation in which a fascist coup is all but inevitable. 

But if anti-fascism, as a realistic policy, is indefensible, 
so too is the rationalization of that policy which argues 
that anti-fascism will reinvigorate democracy—that it will 
supply again the hatred of tyranny and the fear of oppres- 
sion upon which the love of democracy rests. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the love of liberty involves the hatred 
of despotism. But there is a difference between inventing 
liberty out of hatred for despotism, and defending liberty 
against the fear of despotism. The hatred of tyranny 
which results in the invention of liberty is one thing: it 
produces a new and affirmative act of belief and hope. The 
fear of tyranny which accompanies the defense of a liberty 
already won is another: it remains only fear. And a policy 
which rests upon fear is a dangerous policy to depend 
upon because fear is a short-winded emotion. 

People get over indignation. They get over horror. They 
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even get over fear. What they don’t want to remember 
drains easily from their minds. Darwin noted long ago 
that observations and thoughts contrary to his conclusions 
_disappeared from his mind more readily than observations 
and thoughts which were favorable to his conclusions. 
We too have seen how easily things we wish we didn’t 
know escape from our memories. We have seen newsreel 
pictures taken in Spain and China which were unforget- 
table. We have forgotten them. We suffer now the bitter 
indignation which only cold-blooded cruelty such as Fran- 
co’s can inspire. And we will forget that indignation. In- 
deed we will forget this last and angriest indignation 
sooner than the others, for people forget the shocking and 
the shameful and the terrible the more readily as it is the 
more ‘shocking and the more shameful. For a generation 
after the Civil War people debated Sherman’s responsibil- 
ity for the burning of half of Atlanta—a fire in which no 
one died. A few months after the Nazi bombing of Guer- 
nica and the fascist slaughter in the bull-ring at Badajoz, 
we have forgotten both Guernica and Badajoz. 

Speaking still for myself I can only say that I do not be- 
lieve in the negative policy, the defensive policy, the anti- 
fascist policy. I believe only in an affirmative policy, an 
offensive policy, a pro-democratic policy. I believe that 
American liberalism must refuse to follow the commun- 
ist lead, that it must refuse to forego its own nature and 
its own purposes, that it must refuse to identify democracy 
with the status quo, that it must become not less liberal, 
less radical, but more liberal, more radical. I believe that 
American liberalism must become more liberal, not less 
liberal as the danger in Europe becomes more acute. I be- 
lieve that American democracy must invent and continu- 
ally reinvent its democracy; that it must attack not defend. 


Brigrty, I BELIEVE THAT AMERICAN LIBERALISM MUST AC- 
cept the full obligation of its decision to defend democ- 
racy against fascism. It must ask itself: “What do we 
mean by democracy?” And it must answer that question. 
It must answer: “We mean by democracy a society in 
which the dignity of man is of first im- 
portance, a society in which everything 
else must be subject to, and must sup- 
port, the dignity of man.” In Marxist 
theory economics comes first—all politics 
is economics and economic necessity de- 
termines political action. In fascist prac- 
tice, politics comes first—all economics is 
politics and the political police determine 
the operation of economic laws. In dem- 
ocratic theory man comes first—both pol- 
itics and economics are subjected to the 
advancement of the dignity and decency 
of man. 

What our American liberalism must 
do in this crisis, and in this crisis mor 
than at any other time, is to apply the 
definition of democracy to the times and 
to say how and by what means democ- 
racy in these times can be strengthened 
and made vigorous. 

More precisely and more practically, 
what American liberalism must do in this 
crisis is to forego the characteristic lib- 
eral attitude of critical correction and 
accept instead the risks of action. 
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It must put aside the irresponsible self-righteousness 
with which it sometimes judges the decisions of those 
charged with the government of the republic and accept 
instead its share of responsibility for that government. 

It must accept responsibility for steps already taken 
which lead in the direction a dynamic democracy should 
go—steps like the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Federal 
Arts Projects, the techniques developed by the Department 
of Agriculture for the democratic control of programs of 
production—and exert its strength to extend those experi- 
ments in their own fields and to invent their analogues 
elsewhere. 


AN AMERICAN WRITER WHO HAS SEEN MORE OF OUR TIME 
than most of us have seen, remarks that there are two 
minds in the world. There are those who believe in get- 
ting things done. And there are those who believe in being 
right. The distinction is notorious enough in the Marxist 
movement where those who believe in being right have 
acquired a name and an unenviable reputation of their 
own. But there are also Trotskyists elsewhere and not 
least among liberals. 

There are also liberals who enjoy the sterile and rancid 
pleasures of self-righteousness, liberals who prefer the 
safety of a spinsterish and impotent intellectualism to the 
risks of affirmation and belief. It is these liberals who have 
given to American liberalism its characteristic tone of 
moral self-satisfaction, intellectual snobbishness and inabil- 
ity to act. If they continue to direct liberal thinking in this 
country, shaming into silence and inaction those who be- 
lieve that in liberalism also action is important and ends 
must be achieved, American liberalism will remain what 
it is and the questions it must ask itself will go unan- 
swered. 

But if American liberalism will shake off that im- 
potent and dilettante control, and face the fact that it also 
is a party to these wars, it may perhaps exert a controlling 
influence on their outcome. At least it may supply a direc- 
tion and a program which American democracy now lacks. 


a 


Soa 


Farm Security Administration 


To ignore the problem of workers, such as these, displaced by machinery is to turn 
our back to the real danger of the fascist threat in the United States 
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Fort Wayne’s Fifty Houses 


ANALYSIS OF A PRE-FAB EXPERIMENT 


FIFTY LITTLE HOUSES FOR FIFTY HAPPY 
families. Fifty good new houses to rent 
at $2.50 a week. Three rooms and bath 
for families, whether or not on relief. 
The bugaboo of high housing costs ban- 
ished at last! Flash came this news by 
word of mouth and the printed page 
early in the year. Location, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Proprietor, the Housing Authority 
of that midwestern town. 

A city of 122,000, Fort Wayne is not 
unique in having a housing problem. It 
has its full share of slums. No running 
water in approximately 4 percent of its 
dwellings; no bathing facilities in about 
20 percent; while 10 percent are without 
indoor sanitary facilities. 

Soon after its appointment last year 
Fort Wayne’s Housing Authority, under 
the leadership of its chairman, William 
B. F. Hall, decided to tackle the local 
housing problem, at least to the extent 
of building fifty houses. At once the twin 
bugaboos of good housing—high land 
and high building costs—reared their 
ugly heads. Believe it or not they were 
both outwitted—or anyway sidestepped. 

Mr. Hall and the Federal Housing 
Administration (the ‘organization which 
insures mortgages, not to be confused 
with the United States Housing Author- 
ity which lends money and provides sub- 
sidies for new dwellings for low income 
groups) put their heads together. A plan 
for getting land at a minimum cost, la- 
bor for nothing, and a loan to cover the 
necessary cash outlay was evolved. 

There were lots of Fort Wayners hold- 
ing nonproductive slum property. Here 
the Authority saw its chance. Find a 
formula whereby it would become ad- 
vantageous for said owners to give their 
land to the Authority for public hous- 
ing and bugaboo No. | would be slain. 

In an attempt to do this the Housing 
Authority offered to “buy” slum real 
estate at $1 a lot—the owner retaining 
an option to repurchase it any time (for 
$150, $100, $75, $50 and $25 during the 
first five years and $1 thereafter). Until 
he recaptures his land, he need pay no 
taxes on his property. This plan offered 
landowners a way to carry their invest- 
ments at the expense of the community, 
awaiting the day when, with a general 
economic upswing, their land would be 
worth a better price. The tax exemption 
cost the Authority nothing, as its proj- 
ects are automatically tax free; true the 
city did not stand to lose a great deal 
either, for slum property rarely pays 
much in taxes. 

Offers came pouring in. Property for 
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many times the contemplated fifty houses 
was available—little chance to clear 
slums, however, for only vacant land was 
put at the Authority’s disposal. With 
the usual housing shortage, Fort Wayne 
property owners can still get a net in- 
come from veritable shacks. 

A method of no-cost land acquisition 
worked out, attention was turned to la- 
bor and material costs. The local Author- 
ity looked for a way to get someone else 
to foot its labor bill and succeeded. The 
citys WPA expenditures were big. How 
better utilize WPA workers than to 
build homes for the city’s ill-housed? This 
created another problem—the need for 
a house simple enough to be constructed 
by unskilled labor. With the help of 
Housing Economist Frank Watson, lent 
to Fort Wayne by the Federal Housing 
Administration, this problem too was 
solved. Formerly of the Purdue Univer- 
sity Housing Laboratory, Mr. Watson 
evolved plans for a prefabricated house, 
based on his Purdue studies and those 
of the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis. [See “Pack- 
aged Houses,” by C. Theodore Larson. 
Survey Graphic, July 1937.] A workshop 
was forthwith set up in Fort Wayne 
where, under proper supervision, un- 
skilled workers constructed the different 
types and sizes of plywood panels need- 
ed for walls, doors, windows and roofs. 
Unskilled labor found no difficulty sub- 
sequently to do all the work necessary 
on the site. Skilled labor of course was 
engaged to install electricity and plumb- 
ing. Within a day after the parts were 
delivered the first house was standing. 

To find money for materials, super- 
vision and incidental expenses was the 
final problem. A 41% percent loan of 
$45,000 ($900 per house) was secured 
from three local financial institutions, 
and subsequently insured by a FHA 
twenty-year amortized mortgage at an 
additional expense of 1% percent. The 
proposed weekly rents of $2.50 per house 
which the poorest tenant could afford 
(those finally selected were all on some 
form of relief) would amply service in- 
terest and amortization charges. As 
worked out by the Authority it is hoped 
they will be sufficient to cover operating 
costs and repairs as well. 

The houses were finally built—ittle 
white “oases” here and there in stretches 
of crumbling slums at, apparently, no un- 
due financial burden on anyone. (How- 
ever, because of their uniform, unusual 
appearance some people dubbed them 
chicken coops or pill boxes.) Fifty little 
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houses in which fifty happy families 
were enjoying their first real homes. 
Had the great American genius at last 
solved one of America’s greatest prob- 
lems in a distinctly American way? 


AND sO THEY ALL LIVED HAPPILY EVER 
after would make a nice ending. But 
there is another side to the story. While 
recognizing that the Fort Wayne Hous- 
ing Authority has made a real contri- 
bution by dramatizing the possibilities 
of prefabrication, by focusing attention 
on the needs of the lowest of the coun- 
try’s lowest economic third, housing ex- 
perts are demanding that a little of the 
sunlight which the tenants are enjoying 
be used to illuminate the defects of the 
plan itself. For the Fort Wayne plan has 
far more than local significance. The 
amount of favorable nation-wide public- 
ity it has received would so indicate. 
Housing authorities in other cities are 
wondering whether they shouldn’t emu- 
late it. John Public is likely to swallow 
it whole, good and bad alike. 

Some critics go so far as to feel that 
an experiment of this kind is in actual- 
ity harmful, inasmuch as it violates many 
of the fundamental principles of good 
housing that have taken years to get 
across. Which leads to a review of its 
defects: , 


1. The Fort Wayne-FHA plan ignores 
the principle that a housing project 
should be located in relation to an order- 
ly city plan, and that even the temporary 
acceptance of a substitute idea may un- 
duly retard the rehabilitation of neigh- 
borhoods or the improvement of blighted 
areas by diverting attention from this 
problem. 


2. It fails to observe the principle that 
good housing implies that new housing 
should be part of a large scale planned 
“neighborhood,” that a proper commu- 
nity environment is basic to any sound 
program of rehousing, a condition that 
cannot be achieved with the spotting of 
buildings on scattered tracts of land in 
slum areas, 

3. It fails to recognize that to depend 
on a single group as tenants subjects the 
project itself to unnecessary financial 
risks. Since low incomes are always pre- 
carious incomes, whether the source is 
relief or industry, it is important to di- 
vide the risk among various groups. 


4. It overlooks the danger that the sup- 
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plying of a special type of accommoda- 
tion (superior or inferior) to relief fami- 
lies may act as a boomerang to the 
recipients, segregating them unfavorably 
in the public mind. That others may be 
technically eligible to the project does 
not minimize this danger. 


5. It disregards the adverse effect which 
the use of relief labor, rather than skilled 
labor paid at prevailing rates of wages, 
may have on economic recovery, inas- 
much as the return of prosperity is to a 
large degree tied up with a revitalized 
building industry. 


6. It shuts its eyes to the danger that the 
land assembly method adopted encour- 
ages land speculation, offering the own- 
er an inducement to hold on to his prop- 
erty at the community’s rather than his 
own expense, until it has an enhanced 
value of which he may reap the benefit. 


7. It overlooks the fact that minimum 
standards officially approved may finally 
become accepted as maximum standards 
for the low income groups; that such 
standards do not always prove economi- 
cal in the long run—either from a dol- 
lars and cents point of view or because 
of the harmful effect on the occupants. 

A uniform three-room house fails to 
meet the needs of different size families. 
A combined living room-dining room- 
kitchen (which must probably serve as 
the parents’ bedroom) is not as useful as 
two smaller rooms. Bedrooms of 88 
square feet fall below what housing ex- 
perts (as represented by the Nationai 
Association of Housing Officials and the 
Committee on Hygiene of Housing of 
the American Public Health Association ) 
regard as an acceptable minimum. It 
might be pointed out that the outlay of 
an extra few dollars to cover additional 
bedroom space, may result in lowering 
the per capita cost by making it possible 
to house an additional person in the 
same house. 


8. It ignores the fact that the hidden 
subsidies make this project much more 
expensive than appears at first glance; 
that the funds actually used to produce 
it might have resulted in a better house. 

Cost for land, labor, architectural fees 
and overhead must be added to the $900 
cash outlay per house. As a matter of 
fact the $1 per lot was ultimately in- 
creased to $40 when charges for title 
searching, etc., were added. WPA la- 
bor charges cannot be ignored. Reliable 


estimates put the ultimate figure at near- 
er $2400 per house. 


AND SO ONE COULD GO ON INDICTING THIS 
project which perhaps has received more 
commendation and publicity than any 
single housing development in the coun- 
try. Its shortcomings obviously make it 
a dangerous formula. While pro-Fort 
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For rent: $2.50 a week. Prefabricated, 
built by relief labor on loaned land 


And still spotted in slum areas, with costs 
not as low as they seem to be 


Wayners do not offer their plan as a 
permanent and comprehensive housing 
program, their disregard of the strides 
made in low cost housing standards dur- 
ing the last five years is serious. 

If this were the year of prosperity 
1929, their experiment might have a 
strong case made for it, for then little 
constructive thought had been given to 
the importance of decently housing the 
lower income groups. But this past dec- 
ade has seen a century of progress in 
ideas and performance on housing mat- 
ters in the United States. Theories that 
sounded revolutionary ten years ago are 
today accepted housing practice. To go 
backward is deplorably shortsighted 
practice. 

This, despite the fact that the ardent 
Fort Wayner will reply to criticism (as 
have several from whom an expression 
of opinion was asked): “Yours is fine 
theory, but in the meanwhile we have 
built houses for our poorer people. We've 
seen these families before and after, and 
their present happiness and higher stand- 
ard of living should convince anyone 
that in essence the Fort Wayne way is 
the right way.” 

As a matter of fact, were it desirable, 
it is questionable whether the Fort 
Wayne-FHA plan could be repeated on 
a really large scale, or reproduced in 
every city. 


Ir Is TRUE THAT IN THE EARLY DAYS OF 
public housing, under the PWA program, 
rents in projects were far above the 
reach of the lowest income groups. But 
in the last year the picture has greatly 
changed. Under the United States Hous- 
ing Authority, costs have been material- 
ly lowered. In more than 150 cities 
dwelling units in projects planned by lo- 
cal authorities with federal aid with 
none of the defects and disadvantages 
suggested above, will be provided at 
monthly rents per room ranging from 
$2 to $5 in different localities—rents 
which the lowest income groups in those 
respective areas can afford. The new all 
time low cost was reached recently in 
Atlanta, when a loan contract was signed 
with the Housing Authority for a proj- 
ect to house 1207 families, each unit to 
cost $3079 and, with the help of the 
federal subsidy, to rent at an average of 
$2 per room monthly. 

That we are on the threshold of dis- 
covering great technical economies and 
improvement there seems to be no doubt; 
Fort Wayne has taken advantage of 
some of these already existing. But, re- 
gardless of their well-intentioned effort, 
prefabrication cannot yet be looked on as 
the White Hope of Housing; and the 
Fort Wayne experiment must not be al- 
lowed to evolve into a country-wide so- 
lution, or we may find when it is too 
late that it is as expensive to re-slum as 
to de-slum our cities. 
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“Ordinary 


Things 
of Life” 


as painted by 


Thomas H. Benton 


iated American Artists 


Courtesy Assoc 


THE HAYSTACK 


BOOMTOWN 


When after 24 years in New 
York Benton returned to 
his native Missouri, he made 
a mural for the capitol. As 
he says of the expressive 
critics, they “seem to feel 
that I should have done bet- 
‘ter had I painted a sweeter 
picture of my home state.” 
But “they will come to see 
that the value called ‘beau- 
ty’ may reside just as well in 
the common, ordinary things 
of life as in idealistic 
dreams.” Director of paint- 
ing at the Kansas City Art 
Institute, Benton is center of 
a group of regional artists as 
is Grant Wood for Iowa and 
John Steuart Curry for Kan- 
sas. He is currently being 
honored with a retrospective 
exhibition in New York on 
his 50th birthday. 


WEIGHING COTTON 


ROASTING EARS 


Morale, Democracy, and Air War 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEWPOINT 


Iv Is A COMMONPLACE OF MILITARY HISTORY THAT EACH MAJOR 
war is entirely different from the preceding one. Today, for 
example, the morale not only of the military forces but of the 
civilian population is a factor of far greater importance than 
it has ever been before. The problem of preparing the home 
front presses on both dictatorships and democracies, and the 
mixture of these two government systems which exists in 
most countries. It has created a new range of problems for 
the United States, although these problems can only be clear- 
ly seen after a discussion of European experience. 

The development of air war, in particular, demands morale 
on the home front. The factors which are felt to control a 
nation’s “will to fight” are now being studied and reinforced 
by the systematic method of propaganda. First, the peoples of 
the world, who do not want another war, must be persuaded 
by their governments to accept the belief that that war is the 
only possible solution to international problems. Second, sys- 
tematic preparations must be made so that the civilian popu- 
lation can bear the strain of the next war. 

These two basic problems demand that any future war 
must be disguised as a war for the preservation of the ideals 
of the people—Freedom and Democracy in the case of the 
democracies. The slogans’ of Germany’s fight against “encir- 
clement” or of American “hemispherical” defense are typical 
of the type of propaganda in current use. 

The danger of war to real democracy is twofold. It must 
resist Fascist aggression from the outside. It must watch that, 
in resisting external Fascist aggression, it does not become a 
Fascist state at home. Granting that war preparations are 
essential, the problem is to maintain a foreign policy which 
is consistent with democratic aims and which will preserve 
democratic methods and procedures. 

In the next war, the type of strain which air attack will 
inevitably set up is now well known. Air raids in England in 
1914-1918 showed clearly the effect on civilian morale. Dur- 
ing this period the maximum number of planes actually to 
attack an English area at one time was fifteen. In eight raids 
between May 25 and August 22, 1917, twenty tons of bombs 
killed 401 and: wounded 983 persons. All these were daylight 
raids. In twenty raids between September 1917, and May 
1918, fifty tons of bombs killed 435 and wounded 980. On 
the casualty basis the latter raids were only half as successful 
as the first. But all the latter were night raids. The psycho- 
logical effect and strain created more than compensated for 
the relatively fewer casualties per bomb ton. This effect—the 
terror by night—has often been underestimated by technical 
military writers. In 1917 it was estimated that some 300,000 
Londoners spent their nights in Underground Railway sta- 
tions, and another 500,000 slept in cellars. 

The further importance of casualties caused in the civil 
population is that the “information spread” is far greater and 
more disturbing than that of a similar number in the actual 


front line. The mass responses given in England to aerial ° 


attack are of considerable interest. In England, each area 
bombed produced at once a special local crop of spy stories. 
In Hull in January 1915, a raid on the unprotected town 
caused sixty-four casualties. Rioting broke out, and all shops 
with even approximately German names were attacked. In 
May 1917, at Hythe, after a raid the people attacked the lo- 
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cal airdrome, stoned the mechanics and attempted to destroy 
the hangars, because of the lack of defense. In both the Tyne- 
side and Hull area thousands of people from the congested 
districts left the towns at night to sleep in the open fields. 


THE SPANISH WAR HAS BEEN A GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION OF THE 
development of air war since 1918. In this war no large scale 
air forces were involved. It is estimated that General Franco 
had between 800 and 900 efficient military machines and the 
Republican Government from 500 to 600 machines of which 
only a few were good military types. The bombing of Guer- 
nica in April 1937 was the beginning of the real air war. In 
November 1938, a systematic large scale air war was started. 
Various observers had reported that the air attacks on the 
Spanish people up to that time had not produced any break 
in morale—in spite of the defective air defense, which had 
not adequate anti-aircraft guns or combat planes. 

Then, in November 1938, General Franco published a list 
of 105 Catalonian towns which would be bombarded unless 
the Spanish government surrendered. In December the aerial 
bombardment started on some of these towns, only a few of 
which, such as Barcelona, had any air defense. Most towns, 
however, had some type of bomb proof shelter system. Inside 
five days over thirty towns were bombed with a casualty list 
of approximately 300 dead and 1000 wounded. It was calcu- 
lated that the maximum number of planes which General 
Franco had available for this purpose was 200, but the weak- 
ness of the government air force enabled these planes to make 
numerous raids daily. Until December 23, air bombardment 
was systematically carried out, but on this day as the main 
Insurgent offensive was launched, the air force concentrated 
its attention on the Spanish government military positions. 
As these positions were taken the Insurgent air force con- 
tinued to bomb very heavily the towns next in the line of re- 
treat and also the refugees, both military and civilian, from 
these towns. As the military advance continued, the aerial 
bombardment of Barcelona itself increased. 

On January 18, the Spanish government ordered all radios 
to be surrendered inside of four days. This was done to try to 
counteract the effect of the Insurgent propaganda on a hun- 
gry civilian population whose morale was beginning to break 
under the strain of over two years of war, with its constant 
record of defeat, carried on without any adequate outside aid 
and with the accumulative effects of aerial bombardment be- 
ginning to tell. During January 23 and 24, the aerial bom- 
bardment was increased in intensity so that air raids became 
practically continuous. Observers reported that the fear and 
strain of hearing planes was worse than the actual bombing. 
On January 20, Barcelona had / fallen. Similar tactics of the 
constant bombing of refugees on the roads and in trains was 


. systematically continued so that no respite was given either 


to the military or the civilian population. The broken morale 
could not be rebuilt and remains of the Spanish government 
army, with many of its civilian supporters, had to find refuge 
in France. It is reported that when a few Spanish govern- 
ment fighting planes crossed over the refugee columns to en- 
gage some Insurgent bombers, the panic-stricken refugees ran 
shrieking into the ditch on the roadside. Only those who were 
too weary to care marched on for the French border. 
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As a result of this weight ot muitary armament and his 
systematic use of this air force, General Franco was able to 
march his troops over a mountain country covered with snow 
at the rate of twenty miles a day and to break through elabo- 
rately prepared defensive positions held by troops with con- 
siderable training and fighting experience but with inferior 
military equipment. 

There is little hope that any method of defense can stop 
aerial attack. Lord Baldwin’s famous phrase “the bomber 
will always get through” is as valid today as when it was 
spoken a few years ago. The weight of future aerial bom- 
bardment will be much greater than the worst that the Span- 
ish people had to suffer, for the Spanish War was a restricted 
war. The Spanish war has established beyond a doubt the 
effectiveness of air war in breaking civilian morale—and this 
result was obtained without the use of the airplane’s most 
effective morale breaker, poison gas. 


IN THE EVENT OF WAR ABROAD THE UNITED STATES WILL HAVE 
to face peculiar problems. Modern Fascist methods of penetra- 
tion mean that in another war, propaganda attempts to dis- 
integrate American morale will be better organized than they 
were in the 1914-1918 war. The type of propaganda then 
used by pro-German forces in this country has been fully 
analyzed; the German propagandists were definitely inferior 
then to their Allied opponents, This is no longer true today. 
The systematic development of the Nazi propaganda ma- 
chine is one of the most impressive factors of the new Reich. 
Inside Germany and in German communities outside it, 
Nazi propaganda has a striking record of achievement. Out- 
side Germany it has thus far been successful only with power- 
ful pro-Fascist groups, or in comparatively helpless adjacent 
countries. 

One aspect of the American problem is the ease with which 
rumor and action based on that rumor can take place, espe- 
cially since the day of the radio. A most recent example of 
what can happen is given by the reaction to the Orson Welles’ 
adaptation of H. G. Wells’ story, “The War of the Worlds,” 
Sunday, October 30, 1938. The broadcast took place in a play 
series which was already well established and four formal 
indications that it was the dramatization of the novel were 
given. Yet the war scare was nation-wide. 

That scare was not the first of the type. In January 1926, 
Father Ronald Knox broadcast from the Edinburgh studio of 
the British Broadcasting Company an imaginary story called 
“Broadcasting the Barricades.” He described a revolutionary 
uprising of the British unemployed. The B.B.C. and the news- 
papers were bombarded with queries. 

Both of these incidents occurred in a prepared situation— 
the British incident a few months before the British general 
strike, the American incident after the Munich crisis. The 
main purpose of the American queries was what should the 
individual do in the coming poison gas attack. The people 
who were affected were not those who listened to the whole 
broadcast but those who only heard a section of it. At the 
time the broadcast was taking place, C. E. Hooper, Inc. car- 
ried out a routine research radio check of 5000 telephone calls 
to determine the radio audience for the various programs 
being broadcast. They report that at this time the Charlie 
McCarthy program had approximately 82.5 percent of the 
radio audience listening to it while 9 percent of the listeners 
were dialed to miscellaneous local stations, and that only 8.5 
percent were listening to the Orson Welles program. The 
newspaper account shows quite clearly that the disturbance 
was caused not so much by the broadcast as by reports of the 
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broadcast relayed to various groups in theaters, churches and 
in the street by individuals who had heard only part of it. 
This is the characteristic mechanism of rumor spreading. 
Its basis is a state of expectancy and slight alarm in which 
the true factors of the situation are disregarded and an alarm- 
ist distortion given,to some relatively unimportant part of a 
real incident. The dangerous information is generally spread 
by secondhand interpretations of an original account. 

The beginning of a war situation is the most fertile ground 
for the generation and growth of these rumors. The whole 
war period is always characterized by the spread of rumors 
because of the mental tension created. It is, however, charac- 
teristic that each special development produces diverse inter- 
pretation of very simple incidents. 


THE NEXT WAR WITH ITS DISTORTED ACCOUNTS OF AERIAL SUC- 
cess and defeats will be an ideal situation for exploitation of 
these mechanisms. In event of United States’ support of the 
European democracies in either a European or Asiatic war, 
American democracy may not have to face a direct military 
attack on its morale but it will have to face the utilization 
of its own complexities by propaganda campaigns to affect 
its support of other democracies. It is probable that this sup- 
port will be mainly industrial rather than military. Even so, 
industrial assistance will be attacked by the same weapons. 

The most promising method of meeting this attack is the 
maintenance of the maximum possible amount of full and 
free discussion, to publish accurate accounts of success and 
failure on the military and naval fronts, to carefully define 
the war aims and to show how these war aims are really go- 
ing to be carried out. If a democracy shirks any of these 
duties, it runs the risk of being undermined by the enemy 
propagandists who will be able to make full use of all sup- 
pressions and distortions in which the democracy allows it- 
self to indulge. 

Professor Harold Lasswell has shown that it was Presi- 
dent Wilson, with his facility for “epitomizing the aspira- 
tions of all humanity” by his declaration of war on all 
autocracies, who was the ablest Allied propagandist. As the 
war strain increased in Germany and Austria-Hungary, it 
was to him that the growing movement of German revolt 
against its own militarism looked to make peace, not in the 
interests of “victory” but in the interest of humanity. In this 
great effort Wilson failed—but the lesson of his failure is 
clear. It is the function of all liberal opinion, and especially 
of American liberal opinion, to mobilize its forces so that 
this failure will not be repeated. 

“Honesty is the best policy” is not only a good slogan, it 
is also the only efficient practice. Whether the democracies 
can be honest will depend on the effectiveness with which they 
can deal with: Fascist, imperialist and capitalistic interests 
which lurk within their midst. This course requires consid- 
erable political courage. It implies that the democratic con- 
trol of the army can be maintained in another war situation 
and that industrial interests will be compelled to place all 
their resources at the services of the state. The policy of 
abandoning democracy for the duration of a war may mean 
its destruction after a war. If these political attitudes are not 
adopted and practiced, then any action against outside Fascist 
aggression may well result in a “victory” which will only 
mean Fascist domination at home. Because it may be spared 
the horror of an air war, America has a sacred duty to hu- 
manity to see that if another “war to end aggression” takes 
place the outcome is not the tragic failure that “the war to 
end war” has been. 
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Rumblings in the Philippines 


. 


by ERNEST O. HAUSER | 


The Philippines figure in newspaper headlines as a tactically significant archi- “ 


pelago headed for independence in the path of Japanese ambition—but it j 


remains for a Survey Graphic special writer in the Orient to report on an | 


amazing development within the islands themselves. 


Mr. Hauser describes © 


the far flung agrarian revolt which he witnessed, and the direct methods — 


through which President Quezon has attempted to introduce a land-reform _| 


program after his recent visit to Mexico. 


ON SEVERAL POINTS OF THE ISLAND OF LUZON, SOMETHING 
has broken out that looks very much like an agrarian 
revolution. President Quezon’s special message to the 
National Assembly, asking for an emergency appropria- 
tion of $250,000 to maintain peace and order, reveals the 
gravity of the situation. 

It began with the announcement of a “social justice” 
program by the President. Manuel Quezon had stood for 
liberal ideas before, but’a trip to Mexico in 1937 seems to 
have convinced him of the necessity of a battle against 
agricultural feudalism. The wide economic and social gap 
between the few owners of large landed estates and the 
millions of Filipino have-nots who till the soil as farm- 
hands or tenant farmers led him to lay down some basic 
demands. Among them was the postulate of a minimum 
wage and the somewhat hazy idea of a “distributive state.” 
The program was widely advertised and taken seriously 
by the poverty stricken farmers. Dramatic events which 
took place in the spring of 1939 were its first tangible 
result. 

One morning in the middle of February, the provin- 
cial editor of a Manila newspaper telephoned me and 
asked me to go up with him to Pampanga Province. 
Trouble had been brewing and the farmers had sched- 
uled a mass meeting. They had sent a message to Mala- 
cafian Palace asking the President to come and argue it 
out with them. Quezon had accepted. 

The place was well chosen. Pampanga, one of the rich- 
est sugar provinces in the Island, could be taken as an 
outstanding example of the prevailing agricultural sys- 
tem. Thousands of tenant farmers were living there in 
an almost medieval serfdom. The President’s social justice 
program had found an immediate response. The Socialist 
group, with headquarters in San Fernando, had asked for 
more than words. The meeting was to be run by the 
Socialists. 

The night before, a group of farmers had destroyed 
the fish pond of a wealthy landowner. Reason: the river, 


in which the pond had been built, was public property. ’ 


This-act was typical of the brand of Filipino socialism 
which now, for the first time, created a serious problem. 
It was more than misinterpretation of Marxian doctrines. 
The tenant farmers, living under a vicious system of 
sharecropping, had conceived, for the first time in his- 
tory, the injustice of this system. 
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It was the old story of sharecropping. Half their crops — 
were given to the planters as rent. To buy the essentials 


of life, they had to borrow. And when harvest time came 


along, they found that the other half of the crops just 
covered their debts—if, indeed, there was not a debt 
account carried over into the next year. Those who were 
paid in cash, as farm workers, had to be satisfied with | 
50 to 80 centavos (1 centavo equals ¥% cent U.S.) a day, 
with some getting as little as 35 centavos. 

Sugar production in the Philippines, however, is based — 
on a system far more complex than the bilateral relation- — 
ship between planters and sharecroppers. The milling ~ 
of the sugar cane is done under a cooperative system — 
under which the planters are faring badly enough. Some 
twenty years ago, when the American market demanded 
high grades of sugar which made the establishment of 
modern factories necessary, native and foreign capitalists 
were willing to build these factories provided they could 
rely on a continuous supply of sugar cane from the sur- 
rounding farms. These farm lands were in the hands of 
the planters who had no capital of their own. Thus a 
cooperative relationship, under which the planter fur- 
nished the cane and the capitalists the mill, suggested 
itself. 

Crude manufacturing methods were replaced by an 
up-to-date mechanical process. Sugar mills, or “centrals,” 
sprang up all over the country. And, as the farmers could 
not pay cash for the benefit of modern milling, they paid 
in kind—just as their tenants paid them. Long term con- 
tracts between millers and planters provided for a share- 
cropping system under which the centrals retained half 
of the crops as compensation for their services, leaving 
the other half to the planters. 

Hence, the situation could not be solved by simply ad- 
justing the relationship between two producing elements: 
planters and sharecroppers (or workers). Without the 
active cooperation of the millers, who constitute the most 
powerful element in the entire set-up, social justice could 
hardly be realized. The millers, however, standing by 
their long term contracts, were adamant. 

This vicious circle, it seems, could only be broken 
through an alliance of planters and workers. The two 
actually producing factors combined might have been 
able to bring pressure to bear on the powerful centrals 
which enjoy the lion’s share of the profit. As it is, how- 
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ever, the planters are as much cowed by the millers as 
the workers are cowed by the planters. Individual plant- 
ers are dependent on their mill for a great many things— 
especially for credit. The Socialists, who have organized 
tenants and workers, have not been able to break the 
planter-miller front. 


Gandhi and Buddha—Filipino Models 


San FERNANDO Was GAILY DECORATED, AND THERE WAS AN 
improvised platform in front of the cathedral—or rather 
in front of what was the cathedral until a week before, 
when they had the big fire. The remaining facade, with 
its hollow windows, was still a fine example of Spanish 
baroque architecture. 

Groups of farmers were strolling through the streets. 
Their slim figures, with their dark brown faces and their 
long brightly colored shirts, looked almost festive. Obvi- 
ously, the mass meeting, breaking the routine of their 
humdrum lives and giving them a chance to hear the 
President speak, was a fiesta. There was no undertow of 
violence. 

Finally the groups formed a solid wall of brightly 
dressed humanity around the house of Abad Santos, their 
leader. When we nudged our way in, we found him in a 
remote little study, surrounded by an impressive library 
of court decisions and legal volumes. Don Pedro Abad 
Santos, “supremo” of the Philippine Socialists, is a lawyer 
by profession. This is not the only thing Don Pedro has 
in common with Mahatma Gandhi. An ascetic little man 
with a slightly supernatural smile, he looks like a second 
edition of the Indian saint. And saint indeed he is to those 
thousands of farm workers who were crowding the halls 
and rooms of his modest wooden home while he was 
talking to us. Non-violence—a fair distribution of the 
wealth that is sugar and the wealth that is rice—a decent 
way of living for the Filipino farm worker. “This’— 
he looked slowly around—“is a revolution; an agrarian 
revolution.” The planters? He smiles. If they could be 
convinced that their plight is our plight, the battle would 
be won. Despite the heat, Don Pedro wore a jacket of 
thick white flannel, and it looked as if his incredibly 
frail body might start shivering any minute. 

Don: Pedro’s enemies admit that he is sincere. He has 
sprung from a wealthy family, has enjoyed a thorough 
education, and he has quit—like Gandhi—his profitable 
law practice to help the poor. 

The great antagonist of the little supremo is Don José 
de Leon, owner of the Pampanga Sugar Development 
Company, largest mill in Pampanga and one of the larg- 
est in the archipelago. The two exponents of sugar cap- 
ital and sugar labor could not be impersonated more 
perfectly on any stage. The sickly little ascetic was con- 
fronted by a fat, sedate, contented looking Buddha—the 
other extreme, biologically. 

Don José—or, as his friends call him, Don Pepito— 
received us in his home. Thick walls kept the heat out of 
the spacious halls. Reclining in an arm chair, his shirt 
of yellow silk half open, Don Pepito looked comfortable 
and at ease. Only his slanted eyes, betraying a strain of 
Chinese blood, were not quite in keeping with his im- 
pression of composure. Don Pepito, despite his seventy- 
one years, was alert, sanguine, and very much alive. 

In his sugar central, he explained with mild emphasis, 
a certain measure of social justice is already practiced. 
There is not a single worker who receives less than a 
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peso (50 cents) a day, and the average wage is $1.65. 
Living quarters, medicine, and other services are free, 
and each worker receives a peso extra on his, Don Pepi- 
to’s, birthday. For Don Pepito, wealthiest individual Fil- 
ipino on the Islands, sympathizes with his workers. 

He sympathizes with his planters, too—they receive a 
share of 55 percent of their sugar crops, which is more 
than most centrals will concede. A larger share, he says, 
would ruin “Pasudeco,” the Pampanga Sugar Develop- 
ment Company. For sugar milling, Don Pepito said, has 
become a speculative industry, just like mining. With 
the independence of the Islands only six years off, with 
the imminent closing of the free American market, the 
Philippine sugar industry is likely to be doomed. Only 
six years to recover the investment... . 


President Quezon to the Rescue 


Ir WAS LATE IN THE AFTERNOON WHEN THE LARGE BLACK 
car with license plate No. 1 arrived in front of the ca- 
thedral. Filipino No. 1, dressed in a flawless white suit 
and shining riding boots, elbowed his way through the 
crowd, unprotected. Up on the platform, he was intro- 
duced by the Socialist supremo who said that this man, 
Manuel Quezon, was the only member of the govern- 
ment who felt with the masses. He added some remarks 
about the Secretary of Justice who “just sits there’— 
which were wildly applauded, for the Secretary of Justice 
is the little supremo’s brother. 

Quezon spoke to the farmers: “It is not my mouth that 
speaks to you,” he said, “it is my heart.” As he went on, 
he was interrupted by much cheerful applause. There 
was no question as to his popularity with these simple 
farmhands. Looking down upon those fifteen thousand 
Filipino workers who stood there in the hot afternoon 
sun, it occurred to me that this was hardly the raw ma- 
terial of a revolution. 

Quezon spoke until the sky was of a pale yellow and 
the first bats flew through the hollow windows of the 
burned cathedral on the other side of the square. “Give 
us arms, as the workers of Mexico have been armed,” 
said little Don Pedro in his speech. 

“You don’t have to arm yourselves to assert your 
rights,” countered Quezon. “You are entitled to better 
treatment, and I promise to improve your lot.” He warned 
the sugar centrals that, unless they voluntarily increased 
the crop shares of their planters, so that the planters could 
give better shares to their tenants, he would force them 
to do so. 

To understand the wave of violence that swept the 
peaceful Pampanga countryside less than three weeks 
after the President had spoken to the farmers, one has 
to cast a glance into the neighboring province of Bulacan. 
While the problem there, is rice and not sugar, the griev- 
ances of the sharecroppers are fundamentally the same: 
a burden of debts, and a near-starvation level of living. 
Things had come to a pitch on the hacienda of Buena- 
vista, a landed property of tremendous extent, owned by 
the Dominican friars of the San Juan de Dios Hospital 
in Manila. 

Under the influence of local agitators and under the 
spell of the President’s social justice program the 8000 
tenants of Buenavista had refused to deliver the due share 
of their crops to the friars, arguing that the Church had 
acquired the title to the lands in an illegal way during 
the time of Spanish domination. President Quezon, aware 
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of the general importance of the case, had worked out a 
plan under which the Philippine government would lease 
the hacienda from the friars (who were tired of man- 
aging this cumbersome piece of property themselves) and 
sublet it to the farmers on easy terms. He had given them 
a chance to approve this project in a plebiscite. 

Before the plebiscite could take place, the 8000 tenants 
organized themselves and their armed societies, Atina Na 
(Already Ours) and Dumating Na (The Day Has 
Come), thwarted official preparations. The fact that the 
very people who were to benefit by the cooperative 
scheme of the government revolted against it does not 
prove much—in the Philippines. Half-baked ideas are fed 
to the masses by dissatisfied local politicians, and these 
ignorant and largely illiterate farmers can hardly be ex- 
pected to have enough sound judgment of their own. 

Thus, ten days after his appearance at San Fernando, 
Quezon once more climbed into the big car with the No. 
1 license plate and went up to San Ildefonso, one of the 
two towns that belong to the Buenavista estate, lock, stock 
and barrel. Thanks to the provincial editor of the Manila 
paper, I witnessed this event, too. The scene was the 
town’s elementary school, and the tenants and village 
lieutenants were sitting on their benches like school chil- 
dren expecting a painful spanking. Quezon had brought 
his riding whip along, and placed it eloquently on the 
table in front of his chair before he started to speak. 
Then, looking around without a smile, he said, “What 
is this—a revolution?” 

In a unique demonstration of direct government, the 
President started his argument with the farmers, and he 
got his answers. With much respect and with much firm- 
ness, they stood to their points. Some of them wanted to 
make sure that they would be better off under the gov- 
ernment than they were under their present landlords, 
and some said that, if Quezon would only expropriate the 
friars, they would not have to pay any rent at all. Quezon, 
gliding into a lighter mood, told them that he couldn’t 
buy the estate: there wasn’t enough money. But he said 
that he would lease the hacienda right now, without 
plebiscite. 

Shortly after this, the first acts of violence occurred. 
Armed bands of farmers burned the fields, carried away 
some rice which belonged to the landlords, destroyed 
property and terrorized the countryside. The violence 
spread into nearby Pampanga, where suave little Pedro 
Abad Santos was unable to keep his stolid 
Socialists out of trouble. Under 
the impact of more ag- 
gressive agi- 
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tators from the rice country, their stolidity broke down, 
and the first shots went off. 

In the ensuing battle between five hundred farmers 
and a group of “vigilantes” (special guards), in which 
guns, knives and clubs were used indiscriminately, twelve 
victims had to be rushed to the provincial hospitals. 
Other encounters followed, mass arrests were made, and 
the President sent two hundred constabulary soldiers each 
to Pampanga and Bulacan. At the same time, he asked 
the National Assembly for an appropriation of $250,000 
to cope with the emergency. 


Feudalism vs. Justice 


CERTAINLY, THE EVILS WHICH ARE AT THE BOTTOM OF THE 
agrarian problem cannot be eradicated in a hurry. The 
power of the sugar centrals rests on their contracts with 
the planters, and the Bill of Rights in the Philippine 
Constitution guarantees the sanctity of contracts. Thus, 
while government propaganda has made the masses of 
farmers and laborers for the first time aware of their situ- 
ation, nothing much can be done quickly to improve their 
lot. Feudalism, a hangover of three centuries, can hardly 
be brushed aside with governmental edicts and progres- 
sive speeches, 

The temptations of the feudal system, under which a 
small group of hacienda owners faces the multitude of 
simple-minded and ignorant peasants,. are obvious. On 
many haciendas, the division of the crops is carried out in 
an arbitrary way, without proper accounting methods. 
Hand in hand with this practice goes the charging of 
outrageous interest rates for money loans. When they are 
paid back, in sugar cane or in rice, the interest actually 
charged may amount to 100 percent. Social justice has 
not come to the farm in the provinces of the Philippine 
Commonwealth. 

It has not come to the factory, either. With the over- 
whelming majority of the people engaged in agricultural 
occupations, it is only natural that feudal concepts carry 
over into urban industries. In the factories of Manila and 
the few other industrial centers of the Islands, wages are 
low and hours are long. Women and chil- 
dren who strip the tobacco 
leaves in the cigar fac- 
tories will 
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International 
“What is this—a revolution?” demands President Quezon 


make as little as 25 centavos a day, while the more highly 
specialized jobs may net five or even eight pesos a week. 
In the mines, where work is done under more hazardous 
circumstances, a minimum wage of one peso daily is 
generally recognized, 

The claim that wages paid in the Philippines are almost 
three times as high as in the surrounding Asiatic coun- 
tries may be true. Filipino workers, as a rule, receive 
higher wages than workers in China and Japan. This ad- 
vantage is largely offset, however, by higher living costs 
and certain demands introduced during four decades of 
American tutelage. The result is a level which is not 
higher than other Asiatic levels; the individual Filipino 
worker does not live any better than his brethren across 
the China Seas. He is not much better fed, either. 

Under these circumstances, the spontaneous reaction of 
the Philippine workers and peasants to the President’s 
social justice program was natural. Moreover, the govern- 
mental campaign met with an already germinating labor 
movement. There was something like a Communist group 
which was illegal and whose leaders were behind locks 
and bars, and there was the Socialist group of Don Pedro 
Abad Santos. Now, with the start of officially approved 
social justice, the President pardoned Crisanto Evangelista, 
Communist leader, who went to Russia in a desperate ef- 
fort to cure his tuberculosis. The Communist Party was 
declared legal again and, in a joint meeting called in 
October 1938, united with the Socialist Party. Don Pedro 
Abad Santos became vice-chairman of the new proletarian 
group. It is not a revolutionary labor movement. 

An analysis of the Philippine labor situation in the last 
three years shows that governmental encouragement has 
considerably hastened developments up-country. During 
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the relatively short period in which trade unions and 
the labor movement were stimulated by legislative ac- 
tivities, the number of strikes has grown from an insig- 
nificant figure to a total of 125 cases, involving 20,000 
workers (1938). In 98 out of these 125, wages were the 
immediate reason for the walkout. This has induced many 
observers to believe that the situation suggests a failure of 
the President’s social justice program. They hold that 
labor has been pampered, that the social justice program 
has deepened the cleavage between capital and labor with- 
out providing actual improvements. 

The answer to this, it seems to me, is that it is entirely 
too early to judge the effects of the President’s program. 
Moreover, it would be unfair to accuse President Quezon 
of being insincere. During the two peasant meetings at 
which he appeared, as well as during an interview with 
him at Malacafian Palace, I gained the impression that 
the agrarian problem is very near to his heart. For the 
time being, however, the obstacles in his way appear to 
be more powerful than he himself. There are the sugar 
barons who boast that 45 percent of the total government 
revenue is derived from sugar. There are the landlords 
who have been deeply entrenched for three centuries and 
who are an important factor in the smooth working of the 
economic system. There are, finally, innumerable small 
town politicians and lawyers. 

Under the circumstances, some of the steps taken by the 
government may be considered as encouraging. A Rural 
Progress Administration has been created with a view to 
“promote small land ownership and to improve the living 
conditions and the general welfare of the rural popula- 
tion.” The new body will enter into negotiations with 
large estate owners for the purpose of leasing their estates 
for twenty-five years with an option to purchase within 
that period. Besides, the lease contract which transferred 
the troubled Buenavista estate to the government was 
signed by President Quezon and the Archbishop of Ma- 
nila in a widely publicized ceremony. 

While this action has an important bearing on the fu- 
ture course of the agrarian problem, much will have to be 
done before Filipino peasants can grasp the meaning of 
the cooperative idea. Already unrest has flared up on 
haciendas all over the country, where badly impoverished 
tenants look to the government for relief. It almost seems 
that the government, aware of its social responsibility, has 
started something that is growing so big that it can no 
longer be kept under control. Radical leaders are voicing 
veiled threats, including the possibility of a general strike. 
Landlords, embittered by their disobedient and obnoxious 
tenants, have started to evict them by the hundreds and 
to demolish their shabby little houses. From the present 
state of affairs it is a far cry, indeed, to the officially adver- 
tised millennium of social justice. In the words of the 
President, this social justice means “that laws are enacted 
which will not permit the exploitation of the employe by 
his employer and which will leave no loopholes that may 
be used to defeat the ends of justice.” 

In Pampanga, meanwhile, the liquidation of tenants’ 
crops proceeds under the protection of government mili- 
tia. According to the local press, “tenants submitted to 
the liquidation, some of them paying as much as 200 pesos 
in debts to their landlords and receiving practically noth- 
ing of the crops this year. However, they were able to 
obtain loans from the landlords to finance the next crop 


_ and to maintain their families.” 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS © 


Not the Same Crossroads 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


By PRESUMABLY INCONTROVERTIBLE MATHEMATICAL EQUA- 
tions and formulae, comprehensible only to the élite 
among scientists, Professor Einstein has demonstrated that 
it is impossible to go back to any place; let alone starting 
over again there as if nothing had happened. Regardless 
of the bewildering scientific explanations, we have to learn 
that by experience. Aside from everything else, a place is 
not a mere locality so much as a state of mind on the 
part of the person occupying it at any given moment; for 
each of those present there at the same moment it is a dif- 
ferent place. Essaying to return—say to the Old Swimmin’ 
Hole—after however short an interval, the person has 
changed, the place itself has changed. And as Professor 
Einstein points out, meanwhile not only has the whole 
earth, incessantly revolving with its sequence of night and 
day and their attendant kaleidoscope of circumstance, 
raced on its season-changing way through space around 
the sun at a rate of some 1100 miles a minute; but the 
whole solar system has gone away from where it was, 
never to return, in a headlong rush toward Hercules—or 
wherever it is that we are headed for. Even in the most 
commonplace of human affairs we constantly discover 
that door-knocking Opportunity, ignored, goes away. 
Procedure apt to the moment but neglected yesterday is 
immensely more difficult today and may be quite impos- 
sible tomorrow. In politics—at this moment in interna- 
tional politics especially—this is peculiarly true. 

Great Britain and France just now have issued seeming- 
ly a blank check, so to speak, pledging themselves to 
afford military assistance to the extent of their ability to 
any nation resisting aggression against its independence. 
A very large order that, representing a complete about- 
face from their posture as, after their surrender to Hitler 
at Munich last September, they watched and in effect 
assisted in the kidnaping of Czechoslovakia. As these 
words are written, Italian guns and bombs with over- 
whelming force have blasted out the independence of piti- 
ful little largely Mohammedan Albania, across the way 
from Italy, with intent to remove the last obstacle to 
Italian command of the Adriatic and add another Ethiopia 
to the “Italian Empire.” 

Be what may the outcome of today’s circumstances, 
what Great Britain’ appears to have chosen under condi- 
tions immeasurably different and more difficult is essen- 
tially what it had a chance but refused to choose fourteen 
years ago when things were completely favorable and the 
price involved was relatively negligible. Now it is “fishing 
behind the net,” and wise is he who can foresee the out- 
come. It is timely to read and ponder the story in the Ara- 
bian Nights, of the fisherman who believed the solemn 


oaths of the ’Efrit and let him out of the bottle which his . 


net brought up out of the sea. It was quite another matter 
to put the ’Efrit back again, even if one could catch him; 
particularly since the first thing the ’Efrit did upon get- 
ting out was to kick the bottle back into the sea. A situ- 
ation remarkably like that affecting Germany and the 
Treaty of Versailles. 
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In September 1924, it was my privilege to hear in the 
Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva the discus- 
sions of the famous Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes; including those tremendous, heart- 
lifting speeches in its favor of MacDonald and Herriot, 
representing respectively, as prime ministers, Great Brit- 
ain and France. The spirit of the occasion, flowering in 
the unanimous adoption of that historic document, was 
pentecostal—probably never before on this earth was there 
such an outpouring of spontaneous and at the time sincere 
enthusiasm for international harmony and cooperation. 
The essence of that Protocol, designed to implement and 
effectuate the principal intent of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, was a declaration for the drastic reduc- 
tion and limitation of armaments, and for the guarantee 
by all of the security of each. In so many words, aggres- 
sion against the peace and independence of any nation by 
any other was characterized as “international crime,” to 
be resisted and suppressed by the physical and moral forces 
of the united world. At that time the peoples of Europe 
without exception were war-weary and impoverished. The 
whole world was eager to put into effect that embodiment 
of common sense augmented by devastating experience. 


By THE FOLLOWING SPRING, HOWEVER, A CHANGE HAD COME 
over the spirit of the British; political overturn had dis- 
placed, with hard-boiled conservatism, MacDonald and 
the ideas and ideals inspiring him. Again, I was present 
in the meeting of the Council of the League, to hear Aus- 
ten Chamberlain (older brother of the present British 
prime minister and then foreign secretary) repudiate and 
deal the death blow to the Protocol. The obligations im- 
plicit therein obviously would fall most heavily upon Great 
Britain, especially upon the British navy, to bear the brunt 
in the “policing of the world”; they were unwilling to 
assume those obligations . . . even then it was spoken of 
as a “blank check.” 

Outstanding in the circumstance was the failure of the 
United States, with its prodigious moral and physical 
power so recently and so decisively demonstrated in the 
World War, to display the slightest interest in the enter- 
prise. In those days we were acting officially toward the 
League of Nations as if it were an aggregation somehow 
offensive to us—not even deigning to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of its official communications. I am not of those 
who believe that it was a mistake for the United States 
to participate in the World War; that we were misled by 
vicious foreign propaganda or otherwise hornswoggled 
into “entanglement.” We had our chance to help “make 
the world safe for democracy,” but ran out on it; quit 
cold when the Real Job was just beginning. We helped to 
destroy the old order, but in the cynical interplay of Amer- 
ican politics refused our share in the building of any to 
replace it. We left Europe to the chaos which we aided in 
creating. 

So, anyway, Britain refused the responsibility, and the 
Protocol died. And history moved on to this day, itself the 
logical result of what happened and failed to happen on 
that yesterday. Now, under vastly altered conditions, the 
“blank check” comes forth again, and Great Britain and 
and France have signed it. There are two ’Efrits now 
where formerly there was none. 
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There was virtually no risk then; now the risk has 
become incalculable. 

The “Locarno Treaties” of 1925, signed by Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, France, Belgium, Italy (Mussolini in per- 
son), Poland and Czechoslovakia; the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact ostensibly “outlawing war” (the United States a sig- 
natory and the Senate ratifying in 1929), we thought in 
our innocence accomplished something . . . they are all 
dead as Queen Anne. We got excited in 1933 about the 
solemn agreement in which: 


The President of the German Reich, the President of the 
French Republic, His Majesty the King of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the seas, Emperor 
of India, and His Majesty the King of Italy . . . conscious of 
the special responsibilities resulting from the common signa- 
ture of the Locarno agreements . . . desiring to strengthen 
confidence in peace; reminding themselves of their pledge 
under the Briand-Kellogg Pact; declaring that the rights of 
nations cannot be affected without their own consent... . 


It sickens one’s stomach to read all that hooey now. 
Look at what I wrote myself [Survey Graphic, July 1933] 
in exuberance over it: 


It is a tremendous business. Signor Mussolini, premier and 
dictator of Italy, goes so far as to declare it the end of the 
war-chapter in human history. He has a right to be proud of 
it, for it is considerably his baby. Chancellor Hitler is en- 
titled to his share, for it could not have been done had Ger- 
many refused to participate... . 


Against this hear the Cave Man, Mussolini himself, 
nominally on March 26, 1939 on the twentieth anniversary 
of the founding of the first Fascist combat squad, but 
actually as of date somewhere back in the pre-paleolithic: 


No matter how things go, we wish to hear no more about 
brotherhood, sisterhood, cousins and such other bastard rela- 
tionships, because relationships between States are relations 
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of force, and these relations of force are the determining ele- 
ments in their policy... . 

More cannon, more ships, more airplanes, at whatever cost, 
with whatever means, even if it should mean the wiping 
out of all that is called civil life... . 


This, and such as this, out of the mouths of either of 
the two ego-maniacs who now set the tune for the world’s 
dance (and presently according to the ancient rule must 
pay the fiddler along with the rest) show something of 
the price to go into the “blank check,” and the kind of 
people with whom the business has to be done. To aid 
in estimating the Italian one, I suggest reading of a close- 
up of him*, several years circulating in Europe, but only 
lately available in English in this country. Here you will 
see of how much value is or ever has been this man’s 
pledge or support to anything or anybody—even to his 
German “ally” of the moment. We know what Hitler’s 
word is worth. In any showdown doubtless the bond be- 
tween “allies” in an “axis” will turn out to be, like broth- 
erhood, a “bastard relationship.” 

Despite all the setbacks and the interval, be it longer or 
shorter, of the international chaos to which our own folly 
so greatly contributed, the note struck that September 
day in 1924 in the Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes still reverberates; the standard set 
in that noble utterance awaits its certain fulfilment in 
time to come. Many times in these pages I have quoted 
the old Negro who said in a period of impatience: 

“Time am de mostes’ thing dat God Almighty ain’t got 
nothin’ but.” 


SPEAKING OF Necrogs, I pRAw TO THE ATTENTION OF THE 
Daughters of the American Revolution the fact that a few 
days ago Marian Anderson, the Negro singer, sometimes 
called the greatest contralto in America, who was denied 
the opportunity to sing in the D.A.R. hall and the Cen- 
tral High School auditorium in Washington, capital of 
the nation which freed her race, sang before a great audi- 
ence including both whites and Negroes in the municipal 
auditorium of Birmingham, Ala., and received a tumul- 
tuous ovation from both—in the heart of the deep South 
where only two generations ago her people were slaves. 
Perhaps partly in consolation for this relatively trivial ex: 
perience of martyrdom, Marian Anderson is to receive 
the Spingarn gold medal, awarded annually to “the man 
or woman of African descent and American citizenship 
who during this year shall have made the highest achieve- 
ment in any field of human endeavor.” 

Two years ago in that same auditorium at Birming- 
ham, the Civic Orchestra featured the musically great 
“Negro Symphony No. 1,” by the Negro Musical Director 
Dawson, of Tuskegee Institute, who with others of his 
race occupied a box. These facts are pointed out in his 
distinguished “colyum” by John Temple Graves, II, of 
the Birmingham Age-Herald, who wonders if the D.A.R. 
have forgotten the 5000 Negroes who fought for America 
in the Revolution which they purport to commemorate, 
and Crispus Attucks, a Negro slave who, killed in the 
“Boston Massacre,” was the first man to fall in that Revo- 
lution, and to whose memory a monument, dedicated, 
with a speech by John Fiske and a poem by John Boyle 
O'Reilly, stands today in Boston Common. 

* MUSSOLINI, RED AND BLACK, by Armando Borghi. Translated 


from the Italian by Dorothy Dudley. New York, Freie Arbeiter Stimme. 
Paper-bound; price 75 cents postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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The Quest for Unity 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


UNION NOW, by Clarence K. Streit. Harper. 315 pp. Price $3. 
GOD’S VALLEY, by Willson Whitman. Viking Press. 320 pp. Price $3. 


WHICH WAY AMERICA? by Lyman Bryson. Macmillan. 113 pp. Price 
60 cents. 


BRE COMES LABOR, by Chester Wright. Macmillan. 122 pp. Price 
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LET ME THINK, by H. A. Overstreet. Macmillan. 106 pp. Price 60 
cents. 


WHO ARE THESE AMERICANS? by Paul B. Sears. Macmillan. 115 
pp. Price 60 cents. 
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MobERN MAN IS THE GREAT DIVIDER. By THE DIVISION OF LABOR, 
by the division of science among specialists, by the division of 
nations, according to resources, into those that provide food 
and raw materials and those that fabricate goods, we have 
won marvelous advances in material welfare. Multiplicity is, 
as Henry Adams declared, the character of our age. But we 
have failed to create any universal ethics to give moral unity 
to our multiplicity as the Church did to the builders of the 
Cathedral at Chartres. Religion no longer provides a common 
bond; nor can we return to the folk ethics of small provinces 
where men worked at whole tasks, exchanged goods with 
neighbors, and lived by a kind of regional right and wrong. 
For we have set up a universal system of communication 
that daily brings the whole panorama of conflict before us, 
and yet reveals nowhere any principle of reconciliation or 
common purpose. Multiplicity threatens to become disinte- 
gration. 

Current literature is a mosaic of like distracted multiplicity: 
journalism of special situations, personal prescriptions, emo- 
tional outbursts that verge on hysteria, sterile vituperation— 
crisis litefature with painfully little definition of the nature 
of the crisis or its depths. One exception strengthens us—the 
proclamations by author after author in defense of liberty, and 
of its priceless value to human society. Posterity may find the 
noblest gift of our times in these brilliant tracts on liberty 
and the need for freedom of the spirit for the humblest man. 
If we set out to give all men liberty, we shall have a principle 
of unity from which other blessings will flow, and one of re- 
ligious nature. 

Our defense of liberty may well begin with a refusal to let 
the dictators make us write about them. We say that if we 
fight fascism, we must become Fascist. If we keep on writing 
about fascism, we may be likewise corrupted. It is time to 
stop revolving about the axis. The winter of the constant jit- 
ters is over; let us come out of our mental bomb-shelters and 
look around for a fresh idea, a new design, a brave hope. 
War may come: then let it be a war for something as well as 
against something. This review is a humble search for books 
that offer fresh views, not derived from despair, in indepen- 
dent frames of reference, with an awareness of our need for 
unity. The restoration of a sense of unity in human life is the 
most profound service any man can render this generation, 
both for action and sanity. 

To read “Union Now” by Clarence Streit is to breathe 
fresh air again—rare Alpine air, it is true, but pure. He offers 
us a new idea, audacious and visionary, but the most powerful 


nucleus for new political thinking we have had in years. In * 


brief, he proposes that the fifteen leading democracies— 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Ire- 
land, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, South Africa, United Kingdom, and the United States— 
form one federal government, with common citizenship, un- 
der a constitution patterned after the American document. 
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In the Union Congress, each state of less than twenty-five 
million shall have two senators, and two more for those with 
each twenty-five million increment of population; and one 
deputy for each one million population. This means 10 sena- 
tors and 126 deputies for the United States; 4 and 47 for the 
United Kingdom; 4 and 42 for France. The executive is a 
board of five, chosen three by the citizens of the Union, one 
by the House and one by the Senate. There will be a High 
Court of not less than eleven with jurisdiction comparable to 
that of our Supreme Court. Article I defines the rights of 
man—the liberty we must defend. 

The Union shall have control over the five fields that Mr. 
Streit believes must be the bases of world democracy. Citizen- 
ship will be like our citizenship in our Union, and he fore- 
sees no waves of migration that might wreck the plan. Defense 
of all by all through the Union armed forces will be a para- 
mount purpose though not necessarily meaning war. Streit 
gives tables to prove the preponderant strength of the Union 
members in everything from population through minerals to 
money. The “Triangle” will not risk challenging such power. 
The control of currency and exchange is essential, for nowa- 
days nations exploit each other and wage economic wars 
through manipulations of money power. Commerce between 
members must be. regulated for justice and peace. The difh- 
culties here may seem insuperable, but free trade exists be- 
tween the forty-eight American states, and we are at present 
moving toward new views in this field. Finally, the Union 
must set up a free postal and communications service. There 
must be union of knowledge as of arms. 

“Preposterous—impossible—visionary folly,” you will cer- 
tainly say. But read the book! Mr. Streit is his own best de- 
fender, and closes with a plea for all of us to discuss and 
carry forward the ideas that he sets forth as best he can. The 
difficulties are vast and obvious. But he asks: What is your 
alternative? He sees no answer in a League of Nations—and 
remember he studied the league for ten years as the corre- 
spondent of the New York::Times. The sovereign states of 
the league divided into groups that estopped collective action; 
regional alliances are self-interested; the American states in 
the confederation could not make a league work and turned 
to an adventure in union from which Mr. Streit draws many 
enlightening parallels. 

Do we not all feel that the peoples of the nations have 
somehow to get together to save themselves? They are al- 
ready citizens of one common realm of fear—the fear of war. 
The logic of time is on the author’s side; someday something 
like this will have to be created to solve the problems that 
now breed chaos. Here is a principle of unity by which we 
can orient our long hopes and our labors. Why not begin the 
task of education, perhaps with an international journal of 
debate to broadcast the vision? There is courage in a vision. 


Tue Unirep STATES Is MAKING A PRESENT EXPERIMENT BASED 
on a principle of unity. The unit is small, the Tennessee Val- 
ley, but the problems of education and reconciliation of inter- 
ests, of technology, economics, and planning are not without 
illumination for those who dream on an international scale. 
Maybe the democracies are a kind of Tennessee Valley where- 
in ignorance and struggle and waste are destroying the lands 
and the spirit of the people. Miss Willson Whitman certainly 
reveals, in “God’s Valley,” the social forces that threatened a 
lovely region with a sterile disintegration. The roots were in 
the Civil War, the economic servitude of Reconstruction, and 
the exploitation of natural resources. She believes that the 
South is not even today completely a member of the Union, 
what with freight differentials against free trade, and finance- 
capitalism still sluicing off the surplus. 
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But with the new unity of design and resources provided 
by the TVA, with the electric power and river transportation 
as tools, God’s Valley will someday be free, and deserve the 
name. This proof of the power of a vision is a score for Mr. 
Streit. And so is her faith in long faith. She heads her chap- 
ters with quotations from the Bible, and she thinks the dams 
will in long years work their miracles. Of the many good 
books on the TVA, this is unique in its interpretation of 
background and significance in terms of a vast realistic knowl- 
edge of details. She knows her Yankees and their kilowatts, 
and her Valley folks and their religion; why there was tem- 
perament trouble at the top, and corporation battles and mill 
strikes; and how you don’t have to provide nitrogen for dead 
land when phosphates will bring 
nitrogen-fixing crops; and why 
model towns are sometimes fun- 
ny. And she looks at them all 
with wisdom and patience, and 
a humor somewhat like Thur- 
man Arnold’s but homelier. 

Her story is planned and cum- 
ulative from the water and roots 
to the rainbow at the end, but it 
reads just like good talk, plain 
and simple, full of human stuff 
but not “human interest,” folk- 
based but not folksy. Every page 
is readable for plain facts that 
sum up whole situations, as 
“Jim Crow is dying: he was run * 
over by a bus. Hard-up folks 
travel together.” Or “the south- 
ern farmers finally couldn’t grow 
enough corncobs to stopper the 
jugs.” Here is really a manual of 
history—and TVA—solid as a 
dam, shining as water, and a mod- 
el of charitable understanding. 

Understanding must be the 
foundation of unity, in a world 
democracy or American valley. 
To give us knowledge of current questions in short and 
inexpensive books that are honest, authoritative, and readable 
is the design of The People’s Library. These admirable vol- 
umes are the fruit of careful planning and research by the 
Association for Adult Education, and the editorial direction 
of Charles Beard, Morse Cartwright, George Brett of Mac- 
millan’s, and Lyman Bryson. They are designed for reading 
by people: price, format, graphic aids, reading habits, style, 
and even the very words have been studied with scientific 
care. We hope to report on the editors’ discoveries later. Now 
we simply emphasize the value of having simple books on 
communism, fascism, and democracy, on how to think, on 
labor, on who makes up America, and on the great spiri < 
who have inspired America. These books will make better 
Americans and better citizens for some new world. 


Germany and the World 


INSIDE GERMANY, by Albert C. Grzesinski. Dutton, 374 pp. Price 
$3.50. 


EUROPE ON THE EVE, by Frederick Schuman. Knopf. 573 pp. Price 
$3.50. 


EUROPE’S CONSCIENCE IN DECLINE, by Charles E. Shulman, Ar- 
gus Books. 102 pp. Price $1.50. 


SURVEY AFTER MUNICH, by Graham Hutton. Little, Brown. 253 pp. 
Price $2.50. 

Ee TCOMES US, edited by Clara Leiser. Liveright. 138 pp. Price 
L258 

oes TO HISTORY, by John Macmurray. Harper. 242 pp. Price 


MY LIFE AND HISTORY, by Berta Szeps. Knopf. 324 pp. Price $53. 
Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 


THE LEADING PROTESTANT THEOLOGIAN OF OUR DAY, THE SWIss 
Karl Barth—published a few weeks ago a lecture which he 
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The Hall of Mirrors 


by HANIEL LONG 


That terror, at the dinner table. She, 

Fresh from another homeland, said her race 

Was the best race (and best her homeland, too), 
And they by force would seize the world’s fine place. 


So many things she had not known nor felt! 

A young girl made of armor. Although wide 

The world and swaying with ideas and dreams, 
Reached through her fortress nothing from outside. 


Not till long afterward did the full shock 
Rock his foundations. Multiplied, he knew: 
He who was millions had been hard of heart 
To men who were like him and millions, too. 


Had there been wit in him, had there been feeling, 
To let men suffer whom he might have warmed? 
And they had thought of ways of getting even. 
And his deformity made them deformed. 


delivered in December 1938 in Switzerland and which is en- 
titled “The Church and the Political Question of Today.” 
The political question of today is to him National Socialism, 
a question directed to the Church as well as to mankind and 
in the response to which the political and spiritual division of 
men is better revealed than in any other decision. There are 
today many preachers of comfort and of facile optimism who 
wish to distinguish in indulgent suavity between National 
Socialism in itself and its supposed aberrations. Barth believes 
that these facile optimists are more dangerous in preparing 
the soil for the advance of National Socialism than its out- 
spoken adherents. Professor Barth also remarks that he can- 
not understand how today a man without being a dreamer or 
an insincere propagandist of Na- 
tional Socialism can still seriously 
consider communism and the fight 
against it as the political question. 
National Socialism is today the 
great anti-Church, not a state like 
other states are, but a demonic re- 
ligion and, as regards its statelike 
function, a tyranny tempered by 
anarchy. Thus National Socialism, 
an entirely new phenomenon of 
the thirties, unknown in the world 
before, is not just a new form of 
imperialism, nor even a new form 
of that Prussian militarism and 
Pan-Germanism which was a great 
* menace in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, but something entirely new, 
and in its scope and effects not 
confined to Germany and not to 
Europe. 

Even today very few realize this 
yet. Most people either do not 
know the evidence or refuse to ex- 
amine it. For that reason all books 
are to be welcome which try to in- 
crease our knowledge of the issues 
involved and of their true signifi- 
cance. Of the seven books here listed the first two concern 
every reader and should be in his hands. Albert Grzesinski 
was a German metal worker, who later became a secretary to 
the Metal Workers’ Trade Union, and who after 1918 became 
Social Democratic Police president of Berlin and Minister of 
the Interior. His book, written with remarkable restraint, an 
intelligent narrative of the German Republic and of the work- 
ing of the National Socialist state, shows the point of view of 
a sincere German patriot and a moderate Socialist. 


Professor Schuman’s book deals with the diplomatic back- 
ground of the events from 1933-1938. It is a book written 
with great force and cogency, in a moving and brilliant style, 
with great incisiveness and without mincing words. It shows 
the process by which groups of conservatives in Great Brit- 
ain, France and elsewhere have destroyed collective security 
and the League of Nations, and have thus, by a tacit accep- 
tance of National Socialist slogans, facilitated the triumphs of 
National Socialism. Perhaps, he overstresses the class charac- 
ter of their attitude, and underestimates the influence with 
liberals and conservatives alike of that attitude of comforting 
kindness which refuses to face realities and to make funda- 
mental decisions. The isolationist mentality which is based 
upon a misunderstanding of the fundamental issues and world 
implications of National Socialism, is as frequent in American 
liberals as in British conservatives. 

Mr. Hutton has written a very able and dispassionate sur- 
vey of the economic and political factors in the Danubian 
basin at the end of 1938. He is entirely right in pointing out 
that if the enterprise of the Fascist dictators is to be success- 
ful, “it will not be due to their own merits. It will be because 
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of their opponents’ shortcomings.” These shortcomings con- 
tinue, What will happen in the Danubian basin may decide 
not only the future of Europe and the Near East, but of hu- 
manity. “Nations can, of course, contract out of war; but they 
cannot contract out of a common destiny.” Fate is indivisible. 
That is also true about the Jewish question to which Dr. 
Charles Shulman devotes a brief and well-written essay. Here 
as in all other problems which are fundamentally one and 
can only be solved together, “the struggle will call upon more 
resolution and energy than men have heretofore seemed will- 
ing to pledge society.” 

A useful little book which contains more than the title 
promises is the collection of excerpts from National Socialist 
writings and speeches which goes under the name “Lunacy 
Becomes Us.” It would be most welcome if a group of schol- 
ars would undertake to publish a similar but broader anthol- 
ogy of National Socialist thought. Meanwhile the little book 
will serve a very good purpose. 

A most serious and thoughtful book is “The Clue to His- 
tory” by the professor of philosophy of mind and logic of the 
University of London. It is one of the few books which goes 
down to the rock bottom of the fundamental issues involved. 
What the author has to say about National Socialism, com- 
munism, Judaism and Christianity is certainly worth the 
close attention of the serious reader who will find the book 
full of provocative ideas, although he may disagree with many 
of the evaluations and conclusions of the author. 

If the reader wishes then to turn from this philosophical 
and religious discussion of the impact of fascism on humanity 
to a lighter and more gracious book of the good old times 
when fascism was unknown and life was cultured and charm- 
ing, he can probably not do better than take up the memoirs 
of Frau Berta Szeps-Zuckerkandl. She is the daughter of the 
Jewish editor of a leading liberal daily in Vienna who was a 
close friend of Crown Prince Rudolf. During her long life 
she has met the outstanding political and literary figures in 
Vienna, Paris and London. But her book is also full of politi- 
cal interest. There is a letter from Crown Prince Rudolf who 
wrote in 1882: “The principle of nationalism is erected upon 
the basest and’ most bestial foundations; it really means vic- 
tory of the carnal instincts and feelings over spiritual civili- 
zation. The latter brings a quality to all peoples, cosmopoli- 
tanism for the human race. I regard national and racial hatred 
as a big step backward; and it is significant enough that just 
those elements in Europe which are most against progress 
are most devoted to these principles and exploit them for 
their own ends. . . . We are indebted to France as the source 
of all the liberal ideas and constitutions in Europe. And when- 
ever great ideas begin to ferment, France will be looked to 
for an example. Germany is nothing but an enormously en- 
larged Prussian regimental barbarism, a purely military 
state.” Thus wrote the Austrian Crown Prince seven years 
before his death. Berta Szeps was then seventeen years old. 
She was seventy-three when Austria was annexed to Prussia. 
She succeeded in leaving Nazi Austria, but “I shall never 
again see any of those friends with whom I had spent the 
last hours of the existence of a free Austria.” Egon Friedell, 
her best friend, committed suicide by jumping out of a win- 
dow. “Rudolf Beer, who did not believe in the cruelty of 
Austrian Nazis, was attacked by a horde of Nazis and literal- 
ly slaughtered. They tore out one of his eyes, broke several 
ribs, lacerated his chest, and he only escaped further torture 
by taking the poison that he had always carried with him 
since the Nazi danger had arisen.” So ends the charm of the 
good old times in free Austria. But the old woman is not 
certain whether it is the end of Austria, a country with which 
she had been indissolubly linked for a long life. “I remember 
the strength of my friend Paul Painlevé, his undying love of 
humanity, and his belief in its inherent goodness that per- 
sisted in the face of death.” She had been with Painlevé when, 
already gravely ill, he had received on January 29, 1933, the 
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news that Adolf Hitler had become Reich chancellor. For a 
moment or two he did not speak. Then, pale and moved, he . 
said: “Today, perhaps, will mark the death of European cul- — 
ture. And this in the twentieth century . . . poor, poor Aus- 


tia Hans Konn — 


Smith College 
Mrs. Wilson’s Wilson 


MY MEMOIR, by Edith Bolling Wilson. Bobbs-Merrill. 386 pp. Price $3.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
OvER TEN YEARS PASSED BETWEEN THE DAY WHEN Mrs. WIL- ~ 
son succumbed to the pleas of friends and publishers that 
she write her memoirs and the completion of her story. She |, 
has given us a book commanding the interest of the reader — 
throughout, even if she has revealed few, if any, new truths 
beyond personal history. 
Obviously a fierce and uncompromising partisan, Mrs. 


Wilson’s narrative of the momentous events in which her | 


husband played, at times, the leading role is nonetheless a 
contribution to an understanding of the wartime President. , 
Three chapters tell of Edith Bolling in the days before © 
Wilson entered politics in 1912. Considerable attention to | 
such trivia as dress and social life takes space which some. 
readers would prefer had been devoted to matters of state © 
of which, as the President’s confidante, she must have known. 
Over half of the book describes the years after the war, in 
which frequent disillusionments seemed well-nigh crushing. 

Especial attention will be directed toward the explanation 
of Wilson’s breaks with his friends, Lansing and Tumulty; 


of the loss of Bryan as Secretary of State; of Mrs. Wilson’s 3) 


suspicion of Colonel House and the narrative of his deser- 
tion of the President. 


Less important but particularly pleasing are the descrip- 4 
tions of the visits to Buckingham Palace and to the Queen || 


of Rumania; the trip to Rheims where a thin, black-garbed 


priest waited in the doorway and somberly symbolized the 4 


sadness on all sides; and the clamorous welcome from the 
war-worn peoples of Europe. The book is full of human 
interest incidents, which include even the almost unkind and — 
certainly uncomplimentary description of her successor as 
“First Lady.” : 

An attractive format and good illustrations add to the en- {| 
joyment which will be gained in reading the book. tT 
University of Chicago BesstE LoutsE PIERCE; 


Making the World Unsafe for Democracy 


MEMOIRS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE, by David Lloyd George. 


Yale University Press. Two volumes. 964 pp. Price $10 the set, postpaid ij 


of Survey Graphic. 


Lioyp GEORGE NOW BRINGS HIS MEMOIRS DOWN THROUGH THE _ | 
period of making the peace treaties. The latest consignment °} 


is a vivid personal account and reads plausibly. Since most of _ | 
the evils of present-day Europe are now traced back to the , 
peace treaty, Lloyd George naturally seeks to defend the 
treaties and to show that the disasters which followed 1919 J 
were due primarily to the failure to carry out the treaties in 
good faith. ‘ 

Lloyd George is inevitably under a considerable compul- 
sion to do this, since he was one of the Big Four at the peace 


conference and has been compelled to shoulder his portion of 4 


the blame for what are alleged to be the weaknesses of the 
peacemakers and their product. 

A well-argued case is made for the assertion that the peace | 
treaties were made with care and embodied as much justice 
and good sense as were possible under the circumstances. 

He shows that the men at the peace conference had dif- 
ficulties other than those which arose out of the complicated 


problem of peacemaking. They not only had to deal with the | 


latter, a superhuman task, but also had to take into account 
the political pressure exerted by the peoples and govern- 
ments which they represented. He shows graphically how 
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even Clemenceau was restricted and frustrated by the vin- 
dictive interference of President Poincaré. Lloyd George, nat- 
urally, has less to say about the unfortunate results of his own 
election campaign prior to the peace conference, in which he 
promised to hang the Kaiser and make Germany pay for the 
World War. 

As we have noted above, Lloyd George’s apologia reads 
plausibly, but it is hard to escape the conclusion that he is 
wise after the event. 

There is much to. be said for his thesis that the peace 
treaties were undermined by the failure to carry them out. 
Particularly was this the case with respect to the disarma- 
ment of Germany, which was done on the understanding 
that the victorious allies would also disarm. Likewise, the 
League of Nations was rendered one-sided and relatively im- 
potent when the United States refused to enter. 

Incidentally, Lloyd George’s account of President Wilson 
in Chapter IV of the first volume provides interesting reading 
in the light of the recent publication of Mrs. Wilson’s me- 
mors. 

The chief lesson which we can draw from these volumes 
today is the great difficulty of providing any-just settlement 
of international disputes at the end of a bloody and prolonged 
war. We should go slow in attempting to make the world 
safe for democracy through another excursion into carnage. 
Auburn, N. Y. Harry ELMER BARNES 


A Great Citizen 


ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK, by Ida Tarbell. Macmillan. 412 pp. Price 
$3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

SOMEHOW UNTIL THIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY I’D ALWAYS LOOKED UP- 
on Ida Tarbell as a liberal generously splashed with radicalism. 
And yet for many a year I haven’t seen her name on letter 
heads, or anywhere else, along with radicals. What gave me, 
then, that notion? Was it the insurgent humanitarianism of 
the American Magazine in those years from 1906 to 1914, 
when Ida Tarbell was one of its chiefs and founders? I think 
so; for the American cast a long light over me and many 
others. 

This casually written, natural-sounding, noonday-sincere, 
effortlessly modest book shows her clearly, throughout her 
life, as a born conservative. But one of noble mettle, large, 
calm and open mind. One great departure she made. She 
was in Versailles when the League of Nations began to 
breathe. She welcomed it, embraced it, and when she came 
home, pleaded on platforms for it, while her country slowly 
turned thumbs down against it; W. J. Bryan, on the same 
platforms with her, thundering it down. 

There was no timidity or intellectual indolence about Ida 
Tarbell’s conservatism; she had no lack of radical friends and 
colleagues to challenge it. But it was in her bones. I think she 
has always been drawn as by gravitation to great, solid, gen- 
eration-after-generation majorities. I think that to her a mi- 
nority effort ‘almost invariably seems half-baked, ethereal and 
“a little off.” I suppose they often are. 

Woman suffrage came over the horizon with banners wav- 
ing, in her youth. Her common sense was alienated by its 
romantic claim that women would purify politics, and that 
they were no better than serfs in a “man-made world.” Yet 
the opponents of suffrage were just as flowery. 

In describing World War days, her book dwells exclu- 
sively on the majority opinion falling in behind the govern- 
ment to support the war. With the exception of Henry Ford’s 
Peace Ship, on which he hoped that she would go (and she 
was genuinely sorry to disappoint him) not a peace effort in 
this country during the war is even mentioned. Not the So- 
cialists’ majority vote against it, not the trial of Debs, not the 
formation of the Women’s International League, not the 
huge People’s Council. Of events abroad the assassination of 
Jaurés, which took place in Paris on the night before war was 
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A magic carpet of a book. With it one can see, without being 


footsore or having the eyes of an artist, a truly exciting 
metropolis: the city that even the New Yorker does not know. 
The old country store in the Bronx, Gay Street, the Division 
Street snuff shop, a schooner’s rigging against downtown towers, 
striking top story vistas (like the one here reproduced) far 
different from the dwarfed vision of the man in the street— 
these are a small portion of Berenice Abbott’s New York. She 
had plans to “document” New York for years before the Fed- 
eral Art Project made it financially possible. This publication 
of the Project contains only a small number of her hundreds of 
photographs. The ship-shape accompanying text is by that 
friend of documentary photography, writer and critic, Elizabeth 
McCausland. 


“Changing New York.” Photographs by Berenice Abbott. 
Dutton 207 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


declared, isn’t mentioned, nor the thirty peace mass meetings 
in Berlin, nor the obstinate efforts of Socialists all over the 
world to reach their peace conference in Stockholm. 

Common to this and many another book dealing largely 
with justice and humanity is the complete omission of the 
Negro. 

But that’s enough about omissions, in a book so brimming 
with the positive side of life, with crowding friendships, 
memories, efforts, thought and fine-grained integrity; not yet, 
at eighty-two, beginning to slow down. } 

Everyone, I suppose, thinks of Ida Tarbell first as the his- 
torian of Standard Oil. It is in that history, so clear, firm and 
damning, of the first great dictator trust, that her courage, 
ability and belief in democracy are at their height. There she 
rallied round her all those who, like herself, believe that 
capitalism can work under “a Christian code,” and cease to 
threaten “honest men, sound industry, and peaceful inter- 
national life.” 

Of all her books that is the one which drew the most from 
childhood beginnings. Oil wasn’t quite her first recollection. 
She was born in, and remembers with delight, a noble log 
house—not cabin—on the plentiful farm of her grandfather 
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in Erie County, Pennsylvania. There she spent her first years, 
while her father was choosing an Iowa farm and building 
a house there—a house in which his family were never to 
live. For, as he journeyed after many vicissitudes back to 
Pennsylvania to fetch them, he found that: 

“A man...in northwestern Pennsylvania... had 
drilled for oil and found it.’ And with that well the oil 
boom had begun—four years before the Civil War. Frank 
Tarbell gave up Iowa forever, to camp on the oil-soaked 
fields beside that well, to build a shop there for making tanks 
for storing oil, and then to build a shanty for his wite and two 
little children, until he could find time to move them to a 
bright green flowery hill near by. From that time he became 
one of the phalanx of oil men who were to resist the em- 
brace of Standard Oil as long as possible—and he passed on 
the resistance to his son. 

Her life of Lincoln, too, had roots in childhood. She re- 
members, in April 1865, her mother’s coming into the house 
weeping, shutting the door and putting crepe on it. Her 
feeling about him went on growing. After she finished her 
four years’ research on his life, she said “The more I knew 
of him, the better I liked him.” She also felt him “walking 
at midnight” over our “manhandling of democratic ideals” 
and our forgetfulness of human values, After the World 
War she still thought “Lincoln was the man who . . . had 
best shown how to carry on a program of cooperation based 
on consideration for others.” She resolved never to have her 
workbench without some piece of writing about him in hand. 

Ida Tarbell has been the genuine friend—informal and 
outspoken—of four Presidents. Wilson she most warmly ad- 
mired, not in Washington only, but also at Versailles. With 
Cleveland she shared a hearty hatred of the atrocities of 
high tariff. He helped her with her history of the tariff. One 
of his letters to her is about the pleasantest quotation in the 
book. And the most dramatic incident—to me—is this: 


Justice Brandeis, then plain lawyer Brandeis, was before 
a committee considering the Dingley bill. 

“For whom do you appear?” he was asked. 

“For the consumer,” he answered. 

The committee, chairman and all, laughed aloud. 


“All in the Day’s Work” is a valuable document. But I 
wanted more sprinkling of sidelights on her own personality. 
That little girl who, on page 15, accompanied her playmate’s 
father on horseback over the hills at night, and heard from 
him the lore of the constellations, is someone to remember. 
I wish she had continued to appear in suchlike glimpses all 
along. 
Manchester, Vt. SaraH N. CLEGHORN 


Villard’s Glorious Fighting Years 


FIGHTING YEARS, by Oswald Garrison Villard. Harcourt, Brace, 543 
pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


By A LESs MODEST MAN THIS BOOK WOULD HAVE BEEN CALLED 
“My Glorious Fight.” This would have been descriptive of 
the life of Villard as told in this fascinating story. It has been 
a fight on behalf of the underprivileged and for unpopular 
causes. Regret is expressed for the few victories, but no one 
knows better than Villard that in this kind of work one some- 
times wins but never loses. “Fighting Years” is what one 
might call a self-effacing autobiography, for Villard, even 
when writing about himself, is primarily a journalist. He 
carries us through world-stirring events by reporting the 
activities of the chief actors. Yet those who know Villard and 
read between the lines, know that he not only played a part 
in these events, but that his influence on the thought of the 
last two generations has far outweighed that of those who 
had authority and position. 

Prior to our entry into the war and during the early days 
of the Wilson administration, Villard was generally regarded 
as an assistant president whose influence was second only to 
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that of Colonel House. I remember how greatly I admired 


him because of his willingness to offend Wilson by refusing — 


to follow his lead toward war. Here was a man of rare 
principle! Along comes this book and destroys my hero wor- 
ship. Villard makes it clear that Wilson treated him with the 
same hauteur that he exhibited toward everyone else. But 
what Villard loses as a hero he gains as a man by exploding 


the myth that made him important. Villard speaks of Wil- : 


son’s one-track mind. He once told the story of a man running 
along a railroad track pursued by a locomotive. “I am lost,” 
said the runner, “unless I soon come to a switch.” 

Villard was opposed to the World War, to military con- 
scription and to sending our soldiers overseas. Neither ostra- 
cism nor threat could silence him. He was a chip of his grand- 
father, William Lloyd Garrison, the Abolitionist, upon whose 
statue in Boston appear the words: “I am in earnest. I will 
not equivocate. I will not excuse. J will not retreat a single 
inch—and I will be heard.” Villard had his say and kept his 
way calmly, patiently, and with insistence that there never 
was a good war or a bad peace. Much to the chagrin of the 
government he published the “secret treaties” at an inoppor- 
tune time—as any time would have been—and gave the lie 
to Wilson’s pretense that he knew nothing about them. 

Villard was in Paris during the Peace Conference and in 
violation of law made his way into Germany. The outrageous 
blockade and starvation of the Germans after the Armistice, 
the vicious terms of the Versailles Treaty, the betrayal by 
Wilson of his promises, go far to make clear the underlying 
causes of what is happening today. In fact, no clearer argu- 
ment for pacifism has ever been made than the simple story 
of our last attempt to make the world safe for democracy. 
Many years passed before the people of this country came to 
Villard’s point of view. And the change was due perhaps 
more to Villard than to any other single man. 

“Fighting Years” is a great book—and timely. The story 
of our treatment of Haiti, Santo Domingo and Nicaragua 
would make good reading for those who apologize for Hitler. 
In these days of stress and crises, it is almost essential to 
familiarize oneself, or to refresh one’s recollection, as to the 
happenings of the last forty years. You can find all this in 
the life—and the story of ‘the life—of Villard. 

New York ARTHUR GarFIELD Hays 


Classes and Words Govern Men 


THE RULING CLASS (Elementi Scienza Politica), by Gaetano Mosca. 
Translated by Hannah D. Kahn. Edited and revised, with an introduc- 
tion, by Arthur Livingston, McGraw-Hill. 514 pp. Price $4.50 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


THIS HUGE TREATISE, FIRST PUBLISHED IN 1896, BY ONE OF | 


Europe’s eminent political publicists contains two basic 
themes: “Human Societies are always governed by minori- 


oa ae : ; 
ties”; “Human Societies are organized around collective © 


illusions.” These two ideas are traced through every con- 
ceivable aspect of government and politics, foreshadowing, 
before the turn of the century, present-day political prac- 


tices and reaching conclusions now generally accepted among — 


modern students of politics. 


Gaetano Mosca was first stimulated to creative thinking 


by the French historian, Taine, who explained the decadence 
of the Ancient Regime in terms of the decay of its ruling 
classes. Any society, Mosca concludes, may be similarly an- 
alyzed and interpreted as the arena of struggle for power, 
conflict between social forces—financial, landed, religious, 
military. There is not, as Marx had earlier insisted, a single 
dynamic of politics but many. The man or group capable 
of controlling the social force which is uppermost at a given 
moment in a given society is the ruling power. Tyranny, as 


well as decline in the level of civilization, results when any — 
ruling class by means of any single social force, whether it 


be military, economic or religious, dominates or seeks to 
dominate the society as a whole. The stability of a society 
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depends therefore on the separation and balance of social 
forces, on the widespread diffusion of wealth, separation of 
church and state, a strong middle class within the society. 
In this way Mosca’s doctrines of the ruling class, or ruling 
minority, are significant as a refutation of the false notion 
that democracy is necessarily mob rule, government minus 
leadership. 

Mosca also anticipated twentieth century doctrine and 
practice in holding that ruling minorities or classes (in 
democracies as well as in dictatorships) must always trans- 
late their power into authority, might into right, by creative 
use of theories, principles, illusions. Many thinkers before 
and since Mosca’s contribution have observed how human 
beings defer more easily to abstract principles and symbols 
than to naked individual will or mass force. Machiavelli 
stresses the point in “The Prince” in 1513. Henry Morley 
tells how John Locke over a century later “was present in 
Oxford at lively discussions, where it seemed to him that the 
differences of opinion lay wholly in words,” and this thought 
stimulated him to write his “Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding.” Disraeli reached the same conclusion in his 
novel, “Contarini Fleming,” when he put in the mouth of the 
cynical old statesman these words: “Few ideas are correct 
ones, and what are correct no one can say; but with words 
we govern men.” Perhaps Hitler had grasped this basic point 
of political strategy in writing “Mein Kampf.” 

The picture Mosca gives of the ruling class, of politics 
and of political behavior is one which students in these fields 
cannot afford to neglect. In times like ours when political 
instincts are loosed among politicians and authors, as well as 
among the masses, a thorough survey such as this without 
the slightest trace of heat or rancor, is most welcome. 
Princeton University A.pHEeus THomas Mason 


Constitution and Court 


THE CONSTITUTION RECONSIDERED, edited for the American 
Historical Association by Conyers Read. Columbia University Press. 
424 pp. Price $3.75. 


COURT OVER CONSTITUTION, by Edward S. Corwin. Princeton 
University Press. 273 pp. Price $2.50. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND WHAT IT MEANS TODAY, by Ed- 
ward S. Corwin. Princeton University Press. 215 pp. Price $2. 


Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
‘THESE BOOKS EXTEND THE FAST-GROWING SHELF OF LITERATURE 
on the federal Constitution and its appraiser, and now hap- 
pily reappraiser, the United States Supreme Court. 

“The Constitution Reconsidered” is the American His- 
torical Association’s salute to the Constitution’s recent sesqui- 
centennial, and a worthy salute it is. Dr. Conyers Read of 
the University of Pennsylvania, executive secretary of the 
association, edits a cooperative work of high merit. He and 
twenty-six fellow scholars take critical stock of the Con- 
stitution in terms of background, development and place, 
not only in the life of Americans, but of the world at large. 

Walton Hamilton, who writes the introduction—“1937 to 
1787, Dr.”—describes the book as a “companion on a voyage 
of discovery”; its purpose is “not to tell everyman what the 
Constitution is, but to help him find out for himself.” As- 
sociated with “everyman” in the expedition party are such 
persistent searchers as Charles H. McIlwain, R. M. Maclver, 
Charles A. Beard, Gaetano Salvemini, Max Lerner, Henry 
Steele Commager, and Ralph H. Gabriel to whom constitu- 
tional democracy is “a nineteenth century faith.” 

Democratic government may be under attack over the 
world these days, yet about one third of the volume sets 
forth the repercussions of the Constitution outside the United 
States. In this section, specialists show the influence of our 
charter of liberties and frame of government on the British 
federal systems, the Weimar Constitution, interpretation of 
the Canadian Constitution, and also in South Africa, Mexico 
and Latin America. Concluding his “afterthoughts” at the 
end of the volume, Carl Becker says that we are once more 
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confronted with the necessity of making constitutions, 
whether we call them that or codes. But they will differ 
“inevitably” from the earlier constitutions; “an experimental 
and pragmatic rather than an absolute conception of rights” 
will shape them. “Statistical tables” will have more to do 
with them than “universal principles.” There will be greater 
concern with “temporary but insistent concrete needs” and 
better adaption to the “frailties and vagaries of men.” 

The other two books are the work of Princeton’s dis- 
tinguished professor of jurispudence, Corwin. “Court Over 
Constitution” is, by its subtitle, “a study of judicial review 
as an instrument of popular government.” For to this care- 
ful student, the Supreme Court, although remote from the 
people and appointed for life, is an impersonal democratic 
forum for the determination of public policy. In his judgment 
the recent reversals and disavowals of no longer tenable posi- 
tions are statesmanly acts “looking definitely to the con- 
tinued survival and sound health of the Constitution as a 
whole.” The second Corwin book is the sixth revised edition 
of an invaluable handbook which gives the current meaning 
of the Constitution section by section. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Mr. Mumford, Mr. Chase, Mr. Hitler and Mr. 
Hague : 


MEN MUST ACT, by Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, Brace. 173 pp. Price 
$1.50. Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THE NEW WESTERN FRONT, by Stuart Chase in collaboration with 
Marion Tyler. Harcourt, Brace. 196 pp. Price $1.50 cloth; 75c paper. 

THE TIMES ARE OUT OF JOINT. Mr. Coase aNnD Mr. Mumrorp 

contribute two pamphlets of description and prescription. 

Men must act. Brilliantly, compellingly Mr. Mumford 
lays on the lash. There are madmen loosed. They must be 
bound. They cannot be bought off, cajoled, appeased. They 
must be isolated, quarantined. We must cut off political and 
economic intercourse with Germany, Italy, and Japan. We 
must bring home our diplomatic missions. Our nationals 
must quit these ostracised lands. Our investments there must 
be liquidated. Our trade with them must end. Our citizens, 
with few exceptions, must not travel to the proscribed coun- 
tries. Citizens of Germany, Italy and Japan must no longer 
be admitted here, refugees alone excepted. Ships flying the 
flags of the three nations cannot longer enter our ports. Mr. 
Mumford does not minimize the seriousness of the steps 
urged. He is convinced that we have no choice. The democ- 
racies must again take the initiative. We cannot be content 
to be driven. Fascism aims to undermine democracy, then to 
destroy it. Unless democracy strikes, there is no hope. “In- 
action, retreat, anxious waiting for the next blow to fall are 
demoralizing postures.” But we must safeguard our action 
lest we lose our liberty in the fight for liberty. Mr. Mum- 
ford cites George Russell (A. E.), “A man becomes the image 
of the thing he hates,” and warns himself and us lest hatred 
of fascism bring fascism’s spirit to ourselves. 

Laid alongside Mr. Mumford’s little book, Mr. Chase's 
“The New Western Front” serves as a rejoinder. Mr. Chase 
hates fascism. He does not minimize fascism’s ugly threat. 
But, compared with Mr. Mumford, Mr. Chase presents a 
counsel of calm. He rests back upon the assurance of the 
economic power of this, “the mightiest country.” He piles up 
figures to support our sense of security. He argues the possi- 
bility of self-sufficiency for the United States and for the area 
which is, and which will remain, within the orbit of our na- 
tional defense. We can get along, if we must, without much 
of the trade which now looms so large. We must not yield to 
the siren appeal to become “‘a policeman for the planet.” If we 
are to keep out of war, we must return to the historic Ameri- 
can position of neutrality—amended as the times may dictate. 
Mr. Chase argues for a policy of non-involvement and con- 
tends that we can protect our own shores, but that we can- 
not, if we would, “make Japan safe for communism, Ger- 
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many safe for minorities, or Tibet safe for mountain climb- 

> But we can cooperate with Latin America, helping the 
nations of the South to be strong economically, and helping 
them to arm for defense. And having done all these things, 
Mr. Chase counsels, “Be calm, my fellow citizens. Neither 
Martians are coming, nor anyone else. Vote for adequate 
defense, but not one dollar, one soldier, one fourth class gun- 
boat for military adventures into the Old World. Our task, 
so far as one can scan the future today, is to hold the new 
western front.” 

This reader, having gone through these two volumes with 
appreciation, finds himself well torn. Mr. Mumford’s argu- 
ment has strategic advantage over Mr. Chase’s. Mr. Mum- 
ford wants us to do something about Mr. Hitler, and we all 
—including pacifists, isolationists, neutrality enthusiasts—se- 
cretly or openly want to do something about Mr. Hitler. So 
we like Mr. Mumford for inviting us to act. Then comes 
Mr. Chase arguing that there is little or nothing that we can 
do about Mr. Hitler, and suggesting that we stay home and 
look after Mr. Hague. Mr. Mumford’s call to action has organ 
tones to it, and they set our nerves to tingling. Mr. Chase’s 
advice that we keep our shirts on has no boom in it. But this 
reader prefers to go along with Mr. Chase—while watching 
Mr. Mumford with wistful eye, wishing that there were a 
white horse upon which to leap, and a crusade upon which 
to venture. 


New York 


Huspert HEeErRING 


Fighting for the Good Life 


FIGHTING FOR LIFE, by S. Josephine Baker, M.D. Macmillan. 274 pp. 

Price $2.75 postpaid of urvey Graphic. 

THIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY CREATES FROM THE VIVID, FREQUENTLY 
humorous, and sometimes harrowing memories of Dr. Baker’s 
full life a picture of changing conditions which has varied 
social and professional interest. 

As Dr. Baker points out, one has the advantage in writing 
an autobiography of occupying the center of the stage. She 
has used this advantage to help people to understand through 
a series of incidents based on her own experiences the kind 
of life a girl led in a comfortable and happy home in Pough- 
keepsie in the latter part of the last century; the difficulties 
involved in a woman’s obtaining a medical education and 
establishing a private practice in the early part of the present 
century; the problems of organizing and financing public 
health services under Tammany and “Reform” administra- 
tions in New York City; and the accomplishments resulting 
from the child hygiene program which she initiated and de- 
veloped so effectively in New York City and which has so 
greatly influenced work elsewhere in the United States and 
in a number of other countries. 

The book also includes an interesting account of her ob- 
servations of child welfare services in a recent visit to Rus- 
sia. A final section summarizes her philosophy as to the value 
of the “fight for life” which is now being waged so effect- 
ively on a broad front and points out the danger spots against 
which she thinks that special effort should be directed. 
Washington, D. C. Emma A. WINsLow 


The Consumer’s Stake in Medical Care 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF MEDICAL SERVICES, by Paul A, Dodd 
and E. F. Penrose. Graphic Arts Press, Inc. 499 pp. Price $3.75. 


AMERICAN MEDICINE MOBILIZES, by James Rorty. Norton, 347 
pp. Price $3. 


Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THE MOUNTING PUBLIC INTEREST IN MEDICAL CARE IS EVI- 


dencéd by these two very different books: the one a study; 
the other a battle-cry. 

The California study by Professors Dodd and Penrose con- 
firms the findings of other surveys in showing unmet needs 
for medical care. The study began in 1934 under the aus- 
pices of a committee of the California Medical Association, 
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which contributed about 40 percent of the $95,000 expense, 
the remainder coming from public funds. After completion 
of the work and circulation of a preliminary report, “re- 
sistance on the part of certain members of the association” to 
its publication appeared. “Financial backing . . . was sud- 
denly withdrawn.” The association ultimately printed a highly 
censored report, containing many of the statistical tables and 
charts, but only a few pages of text interlarded with question 
marks from the association’s committee. The authors were 
obliged to secure private aid for publication of their full 
report. Their comments on certain issues display some an- 
imus, probably as a result of these trying experiences. But 
they give us a reliable body of facts, the fullest picture we 
have of medical economics in any one state. 

Part of the authors’ obligation was to report about health 
insurance; and in plan-making to this end, full knowledge 
of hospitals and of tax-supported medical services is impor- 
tant. These, however, were insufficiently studied, nor was 
there any investigation of the consumer of medical services, 
the directions and the intelligence of his demands. The book 
recommends changes in the organization of public health 
work and outlines in detail the principles for a compulsory 
health insurance law. A law more or less similar to these 
proposals is now before the California legislature. 

“American Medicine Mobilizes” gives a well-documented, 
one-sided account of issues and events in medical economics 
during the past fifteen years. Mr. Rorty begins with a vivid 
picture of the National Health Conference last July, portray- 
ing it as a stage of conflict, with the officers of the American 
Medical Association set over against the progressive physi- 
cians, organized labor, farmers, women’s clubs and the 
consumers of medical services in general. 

The book reports incidents which illustrate “profits vs. 
service in American medicine”; tells how “Androcles” in the 
shape of several foundations fought “the medical lion”; how 
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In “The Good Neighbors: The Story of the Two Americas,” a 
headline book published by the Foreign Policy Association, 
written by Delia Goetz and Varian Fry, and illustrated by Juan 
Oliver, the above chart illustrates the surprising fact that much 
of South America is nearer to Europe than to the United States. 
Informative and accurate, the book is a timely contribution to 
Pan-American understanding. Price 25 cents. 
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a “doctor’s boycott” found that “milk bottles are tender” and 
drove the Milbank Fund out of medical economics; how 
national, state and county medical societies waged wars with 
local “cooperative” plans of voluntary health insurance; how 
the cooperators fought back; the legal and political issues 
that have arisen; and how the depression has made thou- 
sands of doctors and millions of citizens the scapegoats of 
the medical situation. 

Mr. Rorty warms to his work as he traces commercializing 
influences infiltrating the American Medical Association. 
The growing efforts of social, industrial, cooperative and gov- 
ernmental agencies are set forth on the other side, and the 
advancing self-confidence of the “medical progressives.” 

Here are facts which progressive physicians who love their 
profession will be sorry to see in print, and which they know 
are only half the medical story. But they will agree that the 
facts should be told. However, the physician cannot merely 
be hitched to the cart of a better medical economics; he is 
a racehorse that must be managed rather than driven. 
New York Micuaet M. Davis 


Overseas Social Insurance Analyzed 


SOCIAL INSURANCE COORDINATION: An Awnatysis oF GERMAN 
AND BRITISH ORGANIzATION, by C. A. Kulp. Committee on Social Secu- 
rity, Social Science Research Council. 333 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 

THIs EXCELLENT, CAREFULLY DETAILED STUDY OF BRITISH AND 

German old age, health, invalidity, survivors’ and unemploy- 

ment insurance and unemployment relief organizations was 

made to clarify important questions arising in our own search 
for meeting similar problems. The study is not a description 
of these systems although the descriptions are there, to be 
found by reference to the index. Rather, the book analyzes the 
problems encountered by these two countries in the efforts 
to coordinate their different social insurance systems. The 
dangers of an uncoordinated social insurance system are 
clearly illustrated in the difficulties experienced in both coun- 
tries in unemployment insurance and unemployment relief. 

The importance of thoroughly equipped civil service per- 
sonnel is emphasized throughout. The British and the Ger- 
man civil services are contrasted; but the end results in both 
countries are similar because the civil service personnel has 
been above question. 

Throughout the book there is repeated evidence that so- 
cial insurance organization tends to become set in its early 
forms, many of them determined by purely temporary fac- 
tors. Yet these fortuitous elements have remained to encum- 
ber or to disturb the social insurance organization for thirty 
or fifty years. Financial and actuarial provisions may be 
changed by law, but the early administrative set remains. 
This fact was so well recognized in the administration of 
European social insurance that the German statesman, Pasa- 
dowsky, predicted over forty years ago that “only a dictator” 
.could carry through the reform of coordinating the social 
insurance system which had been built up without any 
precedents to go on. But as the author states, “A German 
dictator has come and decided not to attempt it.” 

The book gives admirably the different types of organiza- 
tion that have developed in or that are suited to the differ- 
ent branches of social insurance. Health insurance, for ex- 
ample, is shown to be ideally suited to small and financially 
weak bodies; while unemployment insurance must be na- 
tional because of the nature and the unpredictability of the 
risks. The study brings out the respective provinces and the 
interrelations between local and national governments. It 
distinguishes between administrative and supervisory cen- 
tralization of administration and shows examples of each. 
It points out that the trend toward the centralization of social 
insurance is part of a similar trend throughout government. 
The British are shown to have more complicated arrange- 
ments at the national level, the Germans at the local. 
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The conclusions and American parallels which comprise 
the last part of the book err, if anything—and quite wisely— 
on the side of restraint. The inappropriateness, even dangers, 
of foreign imports in social insurance are recognized by the 
author. The conclusions for America are therefore more in 
the nature of summarization of the exceedingly important 
principles which grow out of the study. 

As we are reviewing our social security administration 
with an eye to its improvement—and certainly before we 
attempt to add health insurance—we should thoroughly 
digest this analysis of these two other major experiences with 
social insurance. 


McLean, Va. Mo.iie Ray Carrouy 


All About Lawyers 


LAWYERS AND THE PROMOTION OF JUSTICE, by Esther Lucile 
Brown. Russell Sage Foundation. 302 pp. Price $1 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

As FAR AS THE RUSSELL SAGE REPORT ON THE BAR DEALS WITH 
the subject indicated by the title it is reminiscent of the re- 
puted Calvin Coolidge answer to the question about what 
the preacher had to say in his sermon on sin—‘“He was agin 
it.” So here the report says lawyers don’t promote justice as 
much as they should. The book is nevertheless an admirably 
written and good report on the bar. The foundation spends 
money to advantage in bringing out this informative publi- 
cation. 

It takes a disproportionate amount of space on legal edu- 
cation and admission to practice, 126 pages. One surmises 
that these were easier to find out about than some other 
things. There are interesting statistics on the percentage of 
lawyers to the population, and on the earnings of lawyers. 
These earnings ought not to lure young men away from the 
building trades, except for the eternally springing hope of 
winning one of the very few prizes. And modest as they are 
indicated to be, the report probably overstates the facts, ex- 
cept for those figures derived from income tax returns in 
Wisconsin. It seems probable that those who respond to ques- 
tionnaires on earnings include a higher percentage of those 
who feel that they have something to brag about than of 
those who feel a sense of failure. 

The report deals gently with the shortcomings of the pro- 
fession in seeking the improvement of justice. For the most 
part lawyers are exceptionally hard working men who toil 
quietly in helping society to function. They do quite privately 
large amounts of charity work for which they do not get 
the credit given to the medical profession for this kind of 
service. Absorbed in the pressures of the day’s work, and 
with the human worries of making a living, they do not 
accomplish as much as they ought for the improvement of 
substantive and adjective law. 
New York Hastincs Lyon 
A Survey of Canada 


CANADA TODAY—NarionaL INTERESTS AND NATIONAL Poicy, by F. R. 
Scott. Oxford University Press. 163 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 


THIS WAS THE MAIN PAPER SUBMITTED BY THE CANADIAN DELE- 
gation to the British Commonwealth Relations Conference 
held last September at Sydney, Australia, under the auspices 
of the Institute of International Affairs. It is a brilliant sur- 
vey, compact, well-documented: one of the best available 
introductions to Canadian problems. 
Though far from partisan, and anxious to present all views, 
it argues against sectionalism, as an internal trend, and against 
imperialism, as a foreign policy. It points out a fact insufh- 
ciently appreciated even by Canadians: that appeals from the 
Supreme Court of Canada to the Judicial Committee of the 
British Privy Council have resulted in strengthening provin- 
cial autonomy and crippling the powers of the federal gov- 
ernment. Professor Scott would abolish appeals to the Privy 
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“A revealing portrait of Samuel 
Gompers and his work,’ evaluated 
“in terms of American history and the 
labor background of today.’—New 
York Times. 


SAMUEL 
GOMPERS 


By RowLanp HILL Harvey 


Now with labor split into two camps is the 
time to read this “brilliant picture of this 
colorful fighter.” 


Now only $2.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford University, California 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


_! | 


CHARACTER AND CULTURE 
By S. R. Slavson 


The author of “Creative Group Education” probes into 
the meaning of character education, following through 
some of the pertinent questions raised in the earlier 
book. He finds the youth of today brought up in con- 
fusion, being taught to admire in club, school and 
church ideals that are dismissed in everyday life as 
“not practical.” He criticizes the ordinary idea of 
“success”; argues for building personalities capable of 
competition where they must compete but not oriented 
toward competition as an end in itself; suggests how it 
can be done. A practical, challenging book, full of 
new ideas and insight, it will help teachers and group 
leaders to give maximum help to youth. Cloth, $2.50 


GROUP EDUCATION FOR 


A DEMOCRACY 
By William Heard Kilpatrick 


The famous author of “Foundations of Method” applies 
his philosophy of education to group work. He studies 
familiar programs, such as physical education, re-states 
the assumptions underlying them, and arrives at chal- 
lenging, fresh formulations of the entire task of group 
education by demonstrating that many of the methods 
still widely in use do not educate for democracy and 
do not “build character” of the kind a democracy needs. 


A book for teachers, group work leaders, and every in- . 


telligent parent, telling in simple language what changes 

in old attitudes must be brought about if group life is 

to build democratic citizens. Cloth, $2.00 
At Your Bookseller or from 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 


Council to stop this “progressive deterioration of the Cana- 
dian constitution.” But he notes gloomily that “already the 
sectional feeling is so strong,” especially among Quebec na- 
tionalists, that the political problem of making the necessary 
constitutional amendments “appears almost insurmountable.” 

In foreign policy he is an isolationist, though he turns nos- 
talgic eyes toward collective security. He wants a formal clari- 
fication of Canada’s right to neutrality in the event of British 
war abroad. He sees support for isolationism in three mil- 
lion French Canadians, a million other Canadians of non- 
British origin, and 400,000 Irish Catholics, “a fair portion of 
whom have no fondness for the British connection.” Yet he 
also admits that the imperialists have the “underlying con- 
trols” in “government, industry, finance, the army, the (Prot- 
estant) church and the press which will enable them to crys- 
tallize opinion when a decision must be made.” Moreover, 
“there is nothing isolationist in Canadian economic policy 

. so largely geared to the war preparation requirements 
of great powers in Europe and the Far East.” 

So the sky looks black in the direction in which the author 
wishes to steer. Are there signs of hope? To tell of these he 
would have to show his readers more of the actual life of the 
Canadian people: of strange stirrings in the West which re- 
sulted in the Alberta avalanche a few years ago; of bitter 
poverty in the East, which may lead even the French worker 
and habitant before long to prefer social security from Ottawa 
to provincial “rights” for Quebec. He would have to consider 
also the popular anti-Japanese boycott and the nation-wide 
anger that followed Munich and the pogroms—feelings that 


are neither imperialist nor isolationist, but an inarticulate 


demand for a way of resistance to the aggressors. 
Oueen’s University, Kingston, Ont. Grecory VLAsTOos 


Far East, Firsthand 


INSIDE RED CHINA, by Nym Wales. 
Price $3. 


HE OPENED THE DOOR TO JAPAN, by Carl Crow. Harper. 275 pp. 
Price $3, 


Doubleday, Doran. 356 pp. 


Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 


HERE ARE TWO BOOKS OF GREAT CURRENT INTEREST AND PROB- 
ably of considerable permanent importance. Nym Wales 
(Mrs. Edgar Snow) writes not from books, newspapers and 
manuscripts, but from human documents: from the lives of 
the leaders and of the rank-and-file of the Chinese Soviet 
Republic as they were revealed to the author by these people 
themselves at the Soviet capital, Yen-An in distant Shensi, dur- 
ing the summer of 1937. The book is a dramatic picture of 
one of the remarkable human movements of our time, that of 
the Chinese Communists. In it a good reporter has recorded 
what Mao Tsé-tung, “the political brains of the Communist 
movement in China,” and Chu Teh, commander-in-chief of 
the Red Army and “its warm heart,” and many other Chi- 
nese Communists told her of their movement as they have 
made it, and of their own lives. She also has set forth her 
own observations of the military, social and political activi- 
ties of the Chinese Soviet army. Although history is not 
finally written from such sources, for the time being material 
of this character is the best available basis for understanding 
and evaluating contemporary events in isolated portions of 
the world. 

As to the validity of Miss Wales’ conclusions concerning 
the present significance of the Chinese Communists, there 
will be differences of opinion. She believes that if Japan con- 
quers China, the rest of the world will be in for some ex- 
tremely serious trouble; that the Chinese people can perhaps 
defeat Japan if properly united; that only the Chinese Com- 
munists can unite them; that the Communists are ready to 
discard sovietism for democracy, of their own type to be 
sure; that if the Nationalist government doesn’t take the 
necessary steps in cooperation with the Communists to unite 
the people, there will be further revolution in China. 
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In writing “He Opened the Door to Japan,” the veteran 
Far Eastern journalist, Carl Crow, has turned from the field 
to the library to produce a well-told, popular story of the life 
of Townsend Harris and “his amazing adventures in estab- 
lishing American relations with the Far East.” As Mr. Crow 
remarks, this remarkable American who was our first diplo- 
matic representative in Japan, and who is appraised at his 
true value by the Japanese people, is almost unknown to his 
fellow countrymen. Henceforth, however, Harris will be a 
vivid figure to all who read this fascinating account of his 
metamorphosis from a New York crockery merchant, Tam- 
many politician, heavy-drinking bon vivant and wandering 
Yankee exile to the devoted, abstemious, able and patriotic 
representative of his country at perhaps the most isolated 
and trying diplomatic post ever held by an American. 
University of Michigan J. R. Haypen 


The Arts and Government 
GOVERNMENT AND THE ARTS, by Grace Overmyer. Norton. 338 
pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
A SURVEY OF GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE IN ALL FIELDS OF THE 
arts, Miss Overmyer’s book has two important parts: first, 
a review of the extent of government art patronage in over 
fifty foreign countries; and second, a well rounded survey 
of government art patronage in America from earliest times. 
Tabulated in outline form, the basic facts of government 
support in each country are listed. The only regret the reader 
may feel in perusing this part of the book is that the infor- 
mation is a little too meager. I found myself wondering how 
many artists in France, for example, actually receive direct 
patronage from the Beaux Arts Administration, the official 
dispenser of French art funds, after it allocates monies for 
the operation of the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris and the 
fifty branches in the provinces, for the Conservatoire de 
Musique in Paris and in eight other cities, for the nineteen 
national museums and galleries such as the Louvre, the 
Cluny, the Guimet, for the Opera, the Opera-Comique, 
Comedie Francaise, Odeon Theatre, and the Theatre Na- 
tional Populaire, for five symphony orchestras, for the 
Academie Francaise, Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, Academie des Sciences, Academie des Beaux Arts, 
Academie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, and the Col- 
lege de France. 
_ The section of greatest interest is that which deals with 
government patronage of art in America. The average Amer- 
ican is quite unaware of the tremendous scope of govern- 
ment art patronage in this country today, and he is also 
unaware of the wealth of excellent works of art which have 
been produced under the two great art projects, the Treasury 
Department Section of Fine Arts and the WPA Four Arts 
Projects—painting, sculpture and the allied arts, theater and 
radio, dance, music, and writing. Because the story of the 
creation, the development and the achievements of each of 
these projects is fully and tersely told, I feel it might be well 
for all clubs and societies as well as educational institutions 
which have any interest in the cultural advances being made 
by America to devote some time and thought to this book. 
New York WarrEN CHENEY 


The Ezekiel Way Out 


JOBS FOR ALL, by Mordecai Ezekiel. Knopf. 299 pp. Price $2 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 
AMONG MANY MEN OF GOOD WILL THE CRY “SOMETHING MUST 
be done” is acquiring a desperate, almost hysterical note as 
it daily becomes more apparent that our ten million unem- 
ployed and the social fatigues and tensions of our national 
insecurity tend to generate the kind of mental set on which 
Fascist faiths soon may thrive. From 1930 forward, of course, 
we have been a nation less of citizens than of self-anointed 
“economists,” and production in “ways out” of our post- 


Ww. W. NORTON & COMPANY 


AMERICAN 
MEDICINE 
MOBILIZES 


y 
James Rorty 


Here is the inside story of the fight 
against the present “dictatorship” of the 
American Medical Association, with its 
politics and vested interest in the adver- 
tising of drugs and cigarets. Arrayed 
against it are the “medical progressives” 
on one hand, the government on the 
other. Shocking in its revelations, but 
balanced in tone and meticulously docu- 
mented, it is the first popular and com- 
prehensive account presenting the truth 
about “socialized medicine” as it affects 
you and your doctor. $3.00 


NEW WAYS IN 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


By 
Karen Horney, M.D. 


The author of The Neurotic Personality 
of Our Time and an outstanding psy- 
choanalyst here boldly states: “Psycho- 
analysis must rid itself of the heritage 
of the past if its great potentialities are 
to develop,” and then presents her own 


thorough revaluation of psychoanalysis. 
$3.00 


“BOOKS THAT LIVE” 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


(In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY Grapuic) 


A new book you must read! 


° FINANCING GOVERNMENT: 


By Harold M. Groves 
University of Wisconsin 


An outstanding work by a leading authority in the 
field; liberal in tone and factual in content. About a 
dozen chapters toward the end of the book stress public 
expenditure and public borrowing, particularly in re- 
gard to protection, education, public works, welfare 
and health, and state and federal aid, etc. 

Probable price, $3.75 


Enthusiastically received! 


. WORLD TRADE : 


By E. B. Dietrich 


A practical book on the principles and problems of 
international trade, 


“It is the first book of its type that I have seen for a 
long time which handles an involved subject in an unin- 
volved way.” L. M. Little, Vice-President of the New 
England Trust Company. $2.75 


- CRIME AND SOCIETY ; 


By Nathaniel Cantor, University of Buffalo, $3.00 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


257 Fourth Avenue 


| Now! 


PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By ATKINSON, ODENCRANTz, AND DEMING 


The first comprehensive picture of the system 
in operation—methods, problems, and sugges- 
tions for improvement. Indispensable to staff 
members, personnel managers, students, em- 
ployers. 482 pp. $3.75 


“Will doubtless become ‘The 
those working in the Service.” 
—O iver C. SHort 


Bible’ to 


Other "Studies in Administration" 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL 


GRANTS TO STATES $3.75 
—V. O. Key, Jr. 
THE W.P.A. IN NEW YORK CITY $3.00 


—John D. Millett 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF OLD AGE 
ASSISTANCE (In Press) 
—R. Lansdale and Others 


Order from 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
Chicago 


1313 East 60th St. 


New York, New York 


crash dilemma has remained among our few full-capacity 
enterprises. 

A book like “Jobs for All,” brilliantly sane in its pre- ~ 
mises, challenging and constructive in its suggestions looking < 
toward a solution, is like hearing Toscanini after a dozen ~ 
jitterbug orchestra leaders have sweated out their swing. Mr. ‘ 
Ezekiel is a gifted and trained economist who writes lucidly 
and cogently, and who gets down to brass tacks and “gets 
over” to the moderately well-informed layman and does it ' 
without mirrors and without the mumbo-jumbo of profes- ° 
sional exhibitionism. 

In the present volume Mr. Ezekiel offers his “Industrial 
Expansion” idea for making our profit system function more 
efficiently by bringing its dynamics up to date. He affirms 
that our trouble is rooted not in the objective situation but 
rather in certain faulty man-made arrangements that can 
and should be revised. He contends that we as a nation are 
endowed with sufficient natural resources, manufacturing and 
transportation equipment and mind and muscle power to 
enable us to raise our living standards far above those which 
prevailed even in that year of paradise 1929. To achieve this 
objective, he recommends that the country’s key industries 
get together to plan a program of expansion by which an 
ever-increasing production of goods is to be kept in “recip- 
rocal” balance with the increased purchasing power that it- 
self arises from enlarged production. If the word plan gives 
you chills and fever, pause for a moment and recall the War 
Industries Board. “If we can plan for war,” says Ezekiel, “we 
can plan for peace. If we can be regimented for destruction, 
we can organize ourselves democratically for production.” 

In support of his “ever-normal warehouse for industry” 
as a means of steadily and progressively raising the national 
income to produce enough to go around, Mr. Ezekiel ex- 
amines various alternative remedies, from trust-busting to 
Townsendism, and incidentally points up the chief defect of 
our present Federal Reserve System, namely, that it can 
check a boom but can do nothing effective to start recovery 
after depression arrives. In these fifty odd pages of analysis, 
the author reveals an amazing knowledge of the practical, 
day-by-day workings of the American: economy that renders 
this section alone a “must” for people often bewildered by 
the conflicting views reflected by New Dealers themselves. 

If “Industrial Expansion” is not the answer, it is at least 
one answer, honest and fact-facing, and commands the atten- 
tion of all who believe that free rational inquiry and sober 
discussion are to be preferred to the strident dogmas of the 
slogan slingers, reading from left to right. 
West Bronx, N. Y. Hersert Harris 
Three Women in Nazi Germany 


REACHING FOR THE STARS, by Nora Waln. Little, Brown, 380 pp. 
Price $3. 


1 MARRIED A GERMAN, by Madeleine Kent. Harper. 349 pp, Price $3. 


THROUGH EMBASSY EYES, by Martha Dodd. Harcourt, Brace, 382 pp. 


Price $3. 
Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 


Mystic PHILOSOPHERS SPEAK OF A NATURAL WORLD AND OF A 
spiritual world, and they claim that in the spiritual world 
man’s understanding is enlightened by angelic wisdom. Nora 
Waln’s book belongs to this world. Reaching for the stars is 
such a spontaneous attitude with her that it does not seem 
to cause her any excess of strain or waste of energy. She 
has actually reached the stars, she thinks and feels from a 
luminous, lofty, well-balanced place where problems can 
be solved and conflicts reconciled. It is a privileged point 
of view allowed to a few privileged souls. To keep this fair 
and serene vision in examining the conditions of Germany 
today is a noble attempt and one that is not made too often. 

Nora Waln is a Quaker, she learned tolerance and good- 
ness and the “living silence” of the Spirit from a sect of 
practical mystics and from several years in China. From 1933 
to 1938 she lived in Germany and used her deeply human 
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understanding to interpret the spirit which animated events 
and people there. Her book, written with poetic simplicity, 
tells the story of her stay in the Rhineland and in Saxony, of 
her trips to Austria and Czechoslovakia. It is composed with 
a skill that does not care for logical unity. Her description 
of Vienna, where for the first time the “things built by 
human hands” moved her almost as much as nature, is made 
in a fresh and lively manner, as if she were suddenly awak- 
ened from a spell. Miss Waln is so profoundly religious that 
before closing the book she endeavors earnestly to “consider” 
Hitler and to show that he too is a human being. 

The fairness and good will of Nora Waln’s angelic realm 
are so admirable that it is almost humiliating not to be able 
to share her passive adoration of nature, her tender respect 
for all mankind, and her deep belief that Christian faith will 
conquer evil. 

“J Married a German” should be read side by side with 
Nora Waln’s book. Madeleine Kent is not a detached phi- 
losopher, and the strength of her story comes from her active 
participation in the life that she describes. Aggressively Eng- 
lish sometimes, although by no means blind to the weak- 
nesses of her country, she went to Germany with the sym- 
pathy of a liberal for the young republic and saw her hopes 
shattered. She writes with power, giving free rein to her 
indignation. In spite of some outbursts of British pride, it is 
pleasant to hear the voice of a free woman belonging to the 
people who can boast of having coined the words “fair play” 
and “gentleman.” She seems to imply that she did not see 
much fair play in her husband’s country, nor did she see 
many gentlemen. The people whom she cares for are the 
workers and the peasants, and she would probably say with 
Nietzsche that, among them, she found the best German blood. 

She tells the tragedy of a people and her own personal 
plight with the fervor and animation of an eye-witness of 
revolting scenes. Miss Kent’s gift for psychological observa- 
tion is as evident as her impatient need for justice. Her 
psychology is without compassion, yet even Nora Waln’s 
benevolent analysis is not inconsistent with this one which 
sounds too often like an indictment. The serious, warm, 
open character of the Germans is to her “a legend.” She sees 
only their darkest traits, particularly their fear of assuming 
responsibility and their dubious love of sacrifice. 

And yet her bitter resentment is not offensive, it does not 
reveal a narrow hostility but rather the anger of a disap- 
pointed friend. Her book does not end on a hopeful note, 
but there is a heartening quality in this denunciation of 
terror, unfair trials and inhuman laws. This bitter testi- 
monial can produce in the reader as wholesome a reaction 
as any “emotion recollected in tranquillity.” 

There is this to be said about Martha Dodd’s book, no 
matter what we think of it, that no one else could have 
written it, and that it is interesting to know what life in 
Germany meant to the gifted and lively daughter of the 
American Ambassador. There is a curious kind of unself- 
conscious self-consciousness about her style, which makes her 
book disarming even when it is slightly impertinent and 
more than slightly indiscreet. Its generosity of purpose ex- 
pressed with inexhaustible vitality by this young, intelligent 
American girl will endear it to many readers. Not to mention 
the fact that it offers a peculiar type of satisfaction to lovers 
of contemporary memoirs by presenting outstanding people 
and events from the so-called intimate angle. 

Miss Dodd’s boundless loyalty to her family causes her to 
be quite impulsive in the expression of her personal opin- 
ions, and quite sweeping in her judgments of government 
policies and government officials. Yet her uncompromising, 
self-assured views and her love for American democracy are 
so genuine, that even the zealots of that Protocol school, 
which never ceases to bewilder her, may be tempted to ex- 
cuse her mortal hatred of “professional diplomats.” 

New York Anna Marta Ascoli 


MODERN AGE 


OFFERS TIMELY NEW BOOKS 
AT AMAZINGLY LOW PRICES 


1. THE NEW INQUISITION 


by Konrad Heiden. The amazing story of frightful persecution in 
Germany which shocked and horrified the whole civilized world. ‘‘The sort 
of book every American should read.’’—Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 50¢ 


2. HOW SOCIALISM WORKS 


by John Strachey. A sound and simply written analysis which deals 
not only with the differences between Socialism, Communism, and Cap- 
italism in theory, but with their vital differences in practice. Including a 
bibliography. 50¢ 


3. PEACE IT’S WONDERFUL 


by William Saroyan. A new collection of unforgettable short stories 
by the daring young man on the literary trapeze. 50¢ 


4. SECRET ARMIES: 
The New Technique of Nazi Warfare 


by John L. Spivak. An ace reporter exposes Hitler’s undeclared war 
on the Americas. The documented story of Nazi propaganda. 50¢ 


5. SCHOOL FOR BARBARIANS 


by Erika Mann. Thomas Mann's daughter reveals the astonishing facts 
about education under the Nazis and what it is doing to Germany's chil- 
dren. ‘‘Sensational but documented.’’—Time. Introduction by Thomas 
Mann, 50¢ 


6. LIFE INSURANCE: Investing in Disaster 


by Mort and E. A. Gilbert. Are you paying too much for life in- 
surance? You may be, unless you have read and acted on the sane advice 
offered here. 75¢ 


7. THE NEW HOME OWNER’S HANDBOOK 


by C. B. Smith. The most complete book of its kind . . . for anyone 
who wants to build, buy or repair a home. With more than 200 illustra- 
tions. ‘“Detailed and exact advice.’’—Washington Star. 75¢ 


8. PRACTICAL BIRTH CONTROL METHODS 


by Norman E. Himes, Ph.D. & practical manual prepared with 
the medical collaboration of Dr. Abraham Stone. Introduction by R. L. 
Dickinson. Foreword by Havelock Ellis. For the use of medical and allied 
professions only. 95¢ 


9. ALL THE BRAVE 
Sixty drawings by Luis Quintanilla. With text by Elliot Paul and Jay 
Allen, and a preface by Ernest Hemingway. A must item for artists and 
collectors by a great artist who is also a great soldier. 95¢ 


FREE EXAMINATION: If you aren't delighted with these books 
you can return them within 5 days for a full refund. 
YY Te ee ee ee ee 


To your bookseller, or MODERN AGE, 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
] Please send me the books encircled below: j 
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RECENT BOOKS ON PSYCHOLOGY 


The Psychology of Common Sense 
By A. A. ROBACK 


The most recent work of this author, who undertakes to analyze a num- 
ber of the complicated phenomena of our present terribly absurd and, at 
the same time, absurdly terrible period in the light of sane psychology. 


Nearly 450 pages (well indexed)—$3.00 


Some of the Chapter heads are: 
The Meaning of Common Sense; What is Sanity?, Sex in Dynamic 
Psychology, Technological Fascism, The ‘“‘New’ Psychology, The 
Neurotic Through the Ages, Meaning of Significance, Musie and 
Moronity, Common Sense About Marriage, The Quack in Psychology, 
The Psychology of Success, Character in a Dictator Ridden World. 


Social Forces in Personality Stunting 


By ARNOLD H. KAMIAT 
(Author of the ‘‘Critique of Poor Reason’’) 


A new interpretation of history in terms of psychological maturity. The 
author offers a program based on the definition of maturity. The present 
social, economic and political situation is discussed here, illuminatingly 
in the light of recent happenings, linking it with psychological, socio- 
logical, and psychiatric findings. 

About 250 pages—$2.50 


Clinical and Experimental Studies in Personality 


By Morton Prince 


A huge volume of about 300,000 words containing the classic 
studies of the pioneer medical psychologist. 


“His work can well be characterized as a classic in psycho-pathology, in- 
dispensable to any student in the field. A valuable and worthwhile un- 
dertaking . . . which the editor, Dr. A. A. Roback has accomplished 
with skill and understanding.”’—Jour. of Abnormal Psychology. 

Professor Lundholm in Character & Personality—‘“‘Dr. Roback, who has 
edited both editions, deserves great credit for the excellent work which 
he has done. . . . The new edition is more valuable than the original edi- 
tion because of Dr. Roback’s carefully written Preface and Introduction.” 


Nearly 700 pages in large 8 vo. (illustrated) 
Deluxe edition (150 copies only printed) 


Dynamic Causes of Juvenile Crime 


By Dr. N. D. A. HIRSCH 
Formerly Director Wayne County Juvenile Clinic 
Comments 


British Journal of Psychology—‘‘An important contribution to the study 
of Juvenile Delinquency.” 


British Jour. of Educational Psychology—‘“A significant addition to 
studies of Juvenile Crime.” 


Psychoanalytic Quarterly—“‘Detailed and careful compilation of factual 
and psychological data.’’ 

American Journal of Orthopsychiatry—‘‘The author has called attention 
to an important aspect of delinquency.”’ 


Jour. of Abnormal and Social Psychology—‘In general Dr. 
material is rich and interesting, his discussion provocative.”’ 


Well printed and handsomely bound in cloth. 
About 175,000 words—$3.25 


Hirsch’s 


Behaviorism at Twenty-five 
By A. A. ROBACK 

Amer. Journal of Sociology—(Prof. Herbert Blumer)—‘“Because of the 
lucid style and the strong personal flavor which he has injected into his 
discussion, the book is very readable. 
eels Educational Digest—‘‘Every page readable. . . 
ship.”’ 
Viaamsch Opyoedkundig Tijdschrift—(Flemish Journal of Education)— 
“Roback’s groote Verdienste.’”’ (‘Great merit of Roback.’’) 
Health Digest—Donald A. Laird, Ph.D., Sci.D.—‘*. . . will be especially 
interested in the story which he enlivens with many brilliant sallies.’”’ 
256 pages (including annotated bibliography in a dozen languages, of 336 
titles) $2.50 


Plenty of scholar- 


Social Psychology of Hunger and Sex 
By A. E, AYAU 


A thought-provoking analysis of human motives centred around sex and 
hunger. The relations between intelligence and income, between individual 
and social psychology, between character and personality, between psy- 


chology and sociology, etc., are painstakingly worked out through dia- - 


grams and tables, and much of the material is treated from a new angle, 
in line with actual economic and social problems of the day. $2.10 


SCI-ART PUBLISHERS 
Harvard Square, 5G Cambridge, Mass. 


BOISTEROUS BUTTE 


(Continued from page 320) 


was an unusually wet year in Montana, are trying to repair 
the damage. It’s a long job. 


DEPRESSION OR NO DEPRESSION, BUTTE HAS BEEN HAVING MORE 
babies. Twenty more were born in the July-August-Septem- 
ber quarter of 1938 than in the same quarter of 1937. The 
WPA and the Montana Public Welfare Department (the lat- 
ter spurred to greater efforts by Butte labor) have saved the 
underprivileged from the gaunt horror of pre-Roosevelt 
slumps. 

Dr. J. L. Mondloch, the county physician, delivered a good 
many of Butte’s 1938 babies. The night before one of my 
visits to his office he had attended five childbirths, He is the 
only physician and surgeon whose services are available free 
to the direct relief clients, unable to pay, and throughout the 
slump he has been responsible for the monthly care of ap- 
proximately 5000 persons. Dr. Mondloch had 1360 office calls 
in March. Throughout the recession he performed twelve to 
fifteen major operations a month and uncounted scores of 
minor surgical jobs—fractures, tonsillectomies, eye and ear 
correctives. 

But Butte, thinks burdened Dr. Mondloch, is as healthy or 
healthier than it has been for many years. He has not noted 
an increase in disease attributable to the recession, nor have 
conditions of malnutrition become noticeably worse. 


The Good Life Has a Chance 


How asout Butre’s CULTURE? IN MEADERVILLE, FOX TROTS 
blare from the “Rocky Mountain,” the “Copper Club,” and 
the “Golden Fan.” Out on the “flats” hundreds squeeze into 
a 15 x 20 room, down their nickel beer, and clamber onto the 
splintered floor to push and sway and sweat to swing music 
from a phonograph. 

Sunday, the men and their wives and their children may 
picnic at Columbia Gardens, for once one of the masters de- 
cided the city should have a park and created one, lonely 
and isolated. Here are free rides for the children, and brick 
stoves where their mother, who has cooked in a miner’s hut 
all week, can cook again after her husband has built a fire. 

Well, Butte doesn’t go in much for culture, on a commu- 
nity scale, though in hundreds of mean homes and obscure 
and dingy bars there live the music and color and legend of 
a dozen peoples. The city administration, hastening to house 
Butte adequately, clean it up and beautify it, has not yet got 
around to cultivating its mind. Such cultural efforts as have 
been made, seem to have come from the upper levels of Butte 
society, for Butte has an élite, it even has a Blue Book. This 
impressive volume, compiled in 1901 by one John Boyle 
O’Reilly, set out, as do all Blue Books, to list for hostesses 
those of their fellow citizens whom they might bid to their 
functions without fear of embarrassment. “But,” warned 
O’Reilly frankly and wisely indeed, “the lines have not been 
too closely drawn.” Despite this liberal definition of the limits 
of Butte’s haut monde, the 1901 effort seems to have been the 
last; the Butte public library has no other Blue Book. 

Butte’s only cultural development of much importance in 
recent years was the creation of the Junior League. Eager 
maidens, not unaware of Butte’s artistic possibilities and 
ashamed of its cultural lag, conceived the idea of a municipal 
art center and with commendable vigor went forth to estab- 
lish it. The art center was opened last April on one floor of 
a downtown school administration building. Their task of 
promotion done, the Junior League girls turned the project 
over to a non-profit community organization known as the 
Butte Art Association. Its modern establishment contains two 
galleries, one for local or Montana work and one for traveling 
Federal Art Project exhibits. Its permanent staff includes sey- 
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eral gallery attendants paid by WPA and seven teachers paid 
by the Federal Art Project, whose free classes in September 
1938 included 965 persons. In that month 3600 persons vis- 
ited the galleries. 

Butte has a concert association similar to that in many 
cities of the hinterland, providing four or five musical eve- 
nings a year, with prominent concert and radio artists as 
performers. Its most recent road show attraction was a girl 
revue which stranded in Butte; the girls were fed by dona- 
tions from sympathetic stagehands until the Public Welfare 
Department was induced to charter a bus to take them all 
back to Salt Lake City. 

Butte, despite its unequalled opportunity to present graph- 
ically the story of the Montana frontier (the Vigilantes buried 
their road-agent victims only fifty miles from the city), and 
the story of mining, has no museum except a mineral display 
in the State School of Mines. Its public library, housed in a 
decrepit old building, has been improved considerably in the 
last few years. The city has forty-two churches, nineteen pub- 
lic and eleven parochial schools. Depressions and recessions 
have had little or no effect upon the school census. Butte has 
as yet no recreation association to provide supervised play in 
its new playgrounds. 


Booms in the Newspapers Only 


THE YOUNG HITCH-HIKER | PICKED UP, AS I MOTORED TO BUTTE 
in November 1938, said he thought he’d stop off in Butte a 
week or so on his way to the west coast, get a job and earn 
some money. He had heard in Minnesota, he said, that 
Butte was “booming” again. 

In the office of Butte Miners’ Union No. 1 on a busy down- 
town corner, I found the secretary ready with figures to re- 
fute the “boom” talk, but cynically convinced that no statis- 
tics he could produce could counteract the publicity given to 
the gradual resumption of operations in Butte mines and 
check the influx of surplus labor. 

As a matter of fact, his records showed that only about 3500 
of the 7800 miners employed in September 1937 had regained 
their jobs on November 2, 1938. From the standpoint of em- 
ployment in the mines the city therefore was less than half- 
way back to the relatively prosperous early autumn of 1937 
(though even in that cheery time, it must be remembered, 
Butte had 1870 WPA cases, about 1000 on direct relief). And 
there were other factors which complicated this 1938 upturn 
and made the reemployment index unreliable to gauge the 
actual economic health of Butte. 

Chief of these unfavorable elements was the sudden impo- 
sition of the forty-hour week, after the miners had renewed 
their last year’s contract without seeking an increase in wage 
minima. Another, closely connected with this wage factor, 
was the price of copper. Still another was the basic economic 
fallacy—for Butte—inherent in the contract system of mining. 
The fourth, probably in the long run the most menacing of 
all threats to Butte’s future unless the city shakes off its one- 
industry dependence, was technological advance. 

Thus, though direct relief had declined from a peak of 2405 
cases in June 1938, to 1230, although WPA rolls were down 
from 6736 to 5478, Butte was far from being “out of the 
woods.” About half of the mines which had been working 
before the recession were back in production and others were 
expected to resume operations soon; about half of the miners 
on WPA had gone back to the shafts. But. . . 

In August and September 1937, Butte’s miners were work- 
ing six eight-hour days weekly. Domestic copper sold for 14 
cents a pound in August; 14 and 13% cents in September. 
Wage minima in the Butte union’s contract are established 
on a sliding scale based upon the price of copper as averaged 
over a thirty-day period. On the September market price, 
Butte’s miners were making at least $5.75 a day, six days a 
week—a weekly paycheck, if they worked full time, of $34.50. 

(Continued on page 350) 
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Announce the publication of — 


CALLING AMERICA 


Edited by Raymond Gram Swing 


The February 1939 issue of Survey Graphic, which 
achieved the distribution of nearly 100,000 copies, is 
now published in book form by popular demand. This 
special number dealing with the plight of minorities 
throughout the world was an instant triumph. Harper 
& Brothers, like thousands of Survey Graphia readers, 
felt that it was worthy of becoming a permanent docu- 
ment. From the torrent of praise, these comments are 
selected: 

“I think it is a grand production.’ ELEANOR 

ROOSEVELT 

“Remarkable.’—New York Times 

“A stimulus for a new upswing of understanding.”— 

HARRY HANSEN, New York World-Telegram 

“Excellent . . . Deserves wide distribution.”—The 

Nation 

“Distinguished.”’—New York Post 

In board binding © Price $1.00 
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An indispensable index to the Consumer Movement— 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 


By Dr. George C. Mann 


California State Department of Education 


The growing demand for instruction on consumer sub- 
jects and for literature evaluating commodities makes 
this work indispensable. Classifies, lists and annotates 
nearly 2000 references to books and to magazine ar- 
ticles relating to consumer education. Ranges from the 
history of the consumer movement to teaching aids and 
projects. Price $4.00 


* * * 
And Two New HOBBY BOOKS — 


These two books have been developed out of 
classroom work. They provide interesting, crea- 
tive and practical projects for group and institu- 
tional work. Especially recommended for exer- 
cises in occupational therapy. 


HANDICRAFTS. AS A HOBBY 


By Robert E. Dodds, Teacher, Mount Vernon, New 
York, High School. Leather work, strip confetti, paint- 
ing on glass, metal flowers, bookmaking—are but a 
few of the hundreds of practical crafts described in de- 
tail in this book. All exercises have been worked out 
in the classroom and require the minimum of expense 
and equipment. I/lustrated. Price $1.75 


SILK SCREEN STENCIL CRAFT 
AS A HOBBY 


By J. I. Biegeleisen, Teacher, School of Industrial Arts, 
New York City. Brings a widely used commercial 
printing process into the workshop, school or home 
with little cost and simple equipment. Shows how to 
reproduce type or design on all kinds of materials for 
all types of purposes. I/lustrated. Price $2.00 


At your bookstore. Or on approval from 


‘ems IARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y-y 
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MARRIAGES ARE NOT 
MADE IN HEAVEN 


By 
JANET FOWLER NELSON, Ph. D.! 


The economic and sociological approach 
to marriage with discussions on many 


of the problems of young married 


couples. Arranged for a series of weekly 
discussions well adapted to use in groups 
of young people in clubs, settlements and 
other community centers. 


$1.25 
(10 for $8.00) 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


FILEWORTHINESS 


Not all items in the average newspaper are fileworthy. But 
there are, on the average, about six items in each issue of a 
newspaper that I find necessary to clip and put into properly 
identified folders in my Newsclip Filing System. The average 
good magazine gives me about twice as many fileworthy clippings. 
It’s important to be able to call such clippings back into use at 
one time or another, and it’s here that an efficient, handy, simple 
filing kit is essential. The H-J Newsclip Filing System is right 
down your alley. It solves the problem of how best to file 
clippings so they may be available in a few seconds when wanted 
for reference purposes. Send me only $1 (plus 25¢ for packing 
handling and carriage) and I’ll send you the H-J Newsclip Filing 
System, containing 100 folders, gummed labels, and full instruc- 
tions on how to put away about 5,000 fileworthy clippings. 
Address: E. Haldeman-Julius, Box 32, Girard, Kansas. 


Bargain Book Catalog JUST OFF 
THE PRESS — Yours for the asking 


UNCLE SAM: In the Eyes of His Family. By John Erskine. 
First edition, limited to 356 numbered autographed copies, in- 
cluding A PAGE OF THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT corrected 
and initialed by the author. Handscmely bound in brown buck- 
ram, head and footbands, gold top, deckled edges, silk book- 
marker, 351 pages. Boxed. ($10.00). 


Only $ 1 98 ppd. 


“Uncle Sam’ is first of all an amusing novel—THE BEST 
NOVEL, per se, that Mr. Erskine has done.”—Fanny Butcher, 
in the Chicago Daily Tribune. 

Our Bargain Catalogs Offer Savings as High as 80% on 


PUBLISHERS’ ORIGINAL EDITIONS 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Established 1884 
367-373 Fourth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


(CJ Please send me your FREE BARGAIN BOOK CATALOG 
Just Off the Press! 
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In November 1938, copper was selling at 11%4 cents a pound | 
and the miner’s daily wage minimum was $5.25 a day, five * 


days a week—for a full time pay envelope containing $26.25. 


These figures do not pretend to be accurate indices of the ~ 


Butte miners’ wages taken as a whole, nor could they even 


be taken as dependable averages, because of the prevalence of  *} 
the contract system. But given a statistically ideal condition — 


in which the human elements followed the established con- 
tract standards, this would be the effect of the forty-hour 
week coupled with a weaker copper market. 

The essential fallacy of Butte’s living standards rests upon 


the difference between the minimum wage, rising or falling 3 


with the price of copper and fixed by union contract, and the 
contract price per cubic foot of ore mined, fixed at will by 
the employer. 

In every Montana city where the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company’s operations are a major industrial fixture—and 
that means most of them—there is complaint that prices rise 
with copper. The workers, however, may not be benefited at 
all by a rising market because the contract price, fixed by the 
company, does not advance with the minimum scale; most of 
the miners already are making more than that minimum. 

In other words, Butte’s miners are already living above 
what Butte thinks is their income. They have to, to keep up 
with Butte’s inflated economy. Butte craft union wages are 
extremely high. Butte is among the nation’s highest living- 
cost cities. All utilities, even water, are privately owned. 


Aspirations—and the Future 


“Harp-Core UNEMPLOYMENT: THE CHALLENGE 
of Permanently Depressed Areas,” [Survey Graphic, June 
1938] Pierce Williams said of Butte: “(It) is the outstanding 
example of community vulnerability to economic forces in the 
mining industry.” The objective of this study has been to 
show the extent of that vulnerability; but it has sought to 
point out, too, that there are forces at work which would re- 
move that city from Mr. Williams” “permanently depressed” 
classification. 

Today more than 200 men employed by WPA under city 
sponsorship are conducting a social survey of Butte, the first 
exhaustive study the “biggest mining camp” has ever had. 
Thirteen years ago a Bureau of Mines review of safety and 
health conditions in Butte said: “It is usual in American min- 
ing districts for towns to begin as camps and progress into 
cities. Butte has reached the latter stage, and if there remain 
reminders of the old days . . . it is a matter which local pub- 
lic pride may be expected to correct year by year.” 

The pride, the public spirit, are there, boisterous and good 
humored; they need but to be harnessed. . . . Still, it is not 
mass movements which stick in one’s memory as most closely 
associated with Butte, outpost of American individualism; it 
is rather the stories of heroic, foolhardy, pathetic persons 
whose exploits have built mining camp legend and are still 
building it. 

Hero, clown and fool: these are the men who have made 
Butte, these and-that ordinary miner whom we left, several 
pages back, picnicking with his family at Columbia Gar- 
dens. After the picnic supper they will herd aboard a bus— 
until recently it would have been one of the world’s noisiest 
street cars, but they are gone now—and ride through the 
clamorous night of their city up some precipitous street to 
their dreary, overcrowded, dingy home. 

The girls on the line have drawn their painted rockers to 
the windows, the bars and the gambling houses and the streets 
are beginning to fill up: for the mines are working again and 
it’s an all night city in good times, or even in half-good times, 
such as they are now. But if the mines were closed by a strike, 
uneasy peace would settle over the avenues, picket lines would 
begin forming at the mine gates, and the company’s guards 
would inspect their weapons. ... A drunken driver may 
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hurtle into Park from the Meaderville road, maiming a pedes- 
trian or killing himself. . . . The police will get him, but it 
will be hard to convince the jury; life is still cheap here! 

It’s nearly dawn, and the darkness grows less black about 
the edges of the encircling peaks. In strike time the pickets 
leave in relays for coffee and the guards loosen their grip on 
their guns; the searchlights go out. But now the mines are 
running: a few men sidle out of the green gateway to the 
line, turn up their coat collars, clump off to cheerless rooms; 
a few drunks are ejected from bars; janitors are busy cleaning 
up in Curley Darragh’s Arcade. (“If he isn’t at the Arcade, 
he isn’t in Butte.”) At last Butte sleeps. .. . 


WITH DICTATORS AS NEIGHBORS 


(Continued from page 311) 


unions were able to prevent a substantial cut in wages. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1933, wages fell, on the average, only between 
5 percent and 7 percent. The central bank slowly depressed 
the level of interest rates. A rapid revival resulted in Sweden 
when in the summer of 1933 the international situation began 
to recover and Swedish export started to climb. From 1935 on 
this recovery developed into a new boom, raising industrial 
production 50 percent above the pre-depression level. Sweden 
practically skipped the depression of 1937-38. 

In inaugurating the policy of open deficit balancing in 
1933, the promise was made to repay the extraordinary bor- 
rowings within seven, and as it was later said, five years. 
These loans were actually liquidated within four years. 

This story which I have sketched in very general terms has 
been intensively studied and criticized in Sweden. As soon as 
the country was on its feet again after the depression, and 
even before, we were busy making plans for a more rational 
economic policy for the next time Sweden should be struck 
by a depression. In the recent depression public works were 
begun too late; they were not prepared in advance, a sound 
choice of undertakings was impossible, and they were much 
smaller in volume than would have been desirable. Further- 
more, it turned out to be difficult to induce the managements 
of the huge public enterprises to increase their investment 
when private investment was shrinking. Like other countries, 
Sweden did not dare carry out the expansionist policy on 
the income side of the budget by decreasing taxation, not even 
taxation certain to have deflationary effects. 

Sweden wants to avoid repetition of these mistakes “next 
time,” and we have been reshaping fiscal policy to that end. 
Part of this preparation for crisis seeks to avoid delay in set- 
ting the spending program in motion. An intensive inventory 
of possible public works, including public buildings, road 
construction and municipal investments, has been prepared 
and is being revised from time to time. A general program for 
public housing has been worked out in some detail. The state 
production enterprises—railroads, power plants, post office 
system, mines, forest preserves, and so on—are urged to pre- 
pare yearly building programs for ten years in advance, and 
to have available at all times technical and economic plans, 
veady for speedy action. 

The aim is, not to be caught unawares by the next crisis, 
to have the blueprints at hand, the advance decisions made, so 
the government need only press the button to set the neces- 
sary machinery in motion. Beginning with the last session, the 
Riksdag makes up yearly not only the normal budget but 
also our extraordinary depression budget. All the items in the 
extraordinary budget are fixed in detail by the Riksdag, but 
it is left to the government to decide whether the business 
situation is such that these measures ought to be put into 
effect. The extraordinary budget of the current fiscal year 
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DR. E. L. THORNDIKE’S 


Y 

our City 
Probably the most important statistical 
and sociological analysis of American 
cities since the Lynds’ “Middletown.” 
Dr. Thorndike has applied his method 
of measuring individual differences to 
some 310 American cities, making clear 
the enormous range of variation among 
cities, and placing in the hands of every 
citizen a scorecard for measuring the 
qualities of his own city. A book of chal- 


lenging facts and conclusions. $2.00 


STUART CHASE’S 


The New 


Western Front 


An argument of facts, demonstrating why 


America does not have to go to war and 
urging that we not be stampeded into 
European conflict. “A sharp, concise, 
vivid restatement of the case for Ameri- 
can isolation from any European war.... 
So far as I am concerned Mr. Chase abso- 
lutely proves his points.”—John Cham- 
berlain, Harpers. $1.50 


RUTH MC KENNEY’S 


Industrial 


Valley 


American labor’s “Middletown” — the 


story of Akron, rubber capital of Amer- 


ica. “First-rate, and exciting as no prole- 
, Nett ee 
tarian novel has ever been exciting. — 


John Chamberlain, Harpers. $3.00 
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WEST COAST VIGILANTES 


Who has organized, and for what purpose, the militant 
groups on the west coast which vigorously combat progressive 
legislation, attack organized labor, and jntimidate politicians? 
Richard L. Neuberger presents the facts concerning a dan- 
gerous subsidized vigilante movement. 


JOBS FOR YOUTH 


In choosing a vocation what chance has youth in railroad- 
ing? trucking? ceramics? publishing? photography? Last year 
two young graduate students at the University of Chicago 
organized Science Research Associates to answer these ques- 
tions and to guide youth into vocations where job trends 
were rising. Since then their scientific studies have attracted 
the attention of industrial and youth leaders throughout the 
country. William F. McDermott explains how this unique 
organization operates, what it has accomplished, what it 
plans for the future. 


DICTATORS AS NEIGHBORS I! 


In Sweden’s democracy what is the relation between gov- 
ernment, parliament and civil service? How does their in- 
come tax compare with ours? What is the effect of their ex- 
tensive program of adult education in social and political 
affairs, particularly on the advances of dictator neighbors? 
Gunnar Myrdal answers those questions and many others 
in his second and final article on Sweden scheduled for next 
month. 
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was not used, as the business situation did not warrant it. 


In addition to these measures we have reshaped our entire! 


budget system in order to allow a maximum year-to-year flexi- ) 


bility and yet preserve financial soundness in the long run. 
The current budget now running is the first of this new 


model, which is based upon three principles: 


A rational cleavage between capital investment budget and op-- 


erating budget. 


The carrying over to the capital investment budget even of cer- - 


tain non-productive expenditures, provided they are so set up 


that depreciation according to technical and automatic. rules is ~ 


guaranteed, which means a guaranteed and regulated long term | 


balancing. 


The closing of the operating budget by a yearly deficit or sur- 


plus, depending upon the business situation. The deficits and the 
surpluses are, however, carried over to a budget-equalization fund, 
regularizing the long run balancing of even the operating budget. 


These preparations for the next depression seem to me to 
constitute a more important contribution to the technique of 
meeting economic crises than was our rather half-hearted 


policy during the last. 


DuriNG THE SAME DECADE SWEDEN HAS CONTINUED TO BUILD 
up a permanent structure of social security. The regulation of 
working conditions and of the labor market has been im- 
proved. The social insurance scheme has been broadened to 
include not only old age pensions and invalidity pensions but 
also pensions to children of widows and invalids, and security 
for illegitimate children, children of divorced mothers, and so 
forth. 

The principles which guide the recent changes in social 
security are: 

First, always to make a reform general for the entire popu- 
lation, never to restrict it to industrial workers or other special 
groups within the population. This principle was fought out 
before the war, when the old age pension system was first 
inaugurated. A strong conservative faction at that time tried 
to restrict the scheme to industrial workers, but was defeated. 
It is now an important democratic principle with us to make 
no distinction other than those based on difference in cost of 
living in different districts. 

Second, not to build up huge pension reserves, letting each 
generation take care of its own problems, 

Third, we are departing more and more from the old prin- 
ciple of financing pensions from contributions, which are 
coming to be regarded as taxation of the poor. All the new 
additions to the social security scheme are included in the 
regular budget, and the burden of the old age pension scheme 
is gradually being transferred. As practically everybody pays 
an income tax this change is more natural; in fact, we are 
beginning to look on the whole range of governmental activ- 
ity as a citizens’ undertaking in cooperation and mutual in- 
surance, 

Sweden, together with Denmark and Norway, is now per- 
haps nearer than any other country to completion of what I 
used to call the symptomatic or curative stage of social policy, 
for humanitarian reasons the most urgent concern of a society 
accepting responsibility for the material well being of all its 
members. It includes provision for those in distress—the old 
and disabled, the poor, the unemployed, the sick, the crimi- 
nal, the psychopathic, the prostitutes. We are, therefore, more 
definitely entering upon the preventive stage of social policy 
in which the primary concern will be to increase the happi- 
ness and the standard of living of normal families. 

In recent years this movement has gained momentum from 
the anxiety about the pending decline of the population. The 
Swedish birthrate has dropped to a level where it would re- 
quire a 40 percent increase to assure a constant population. 

(Continued on page 354) 
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SOCIAL SERVICE YEAR BOOK 
CHICAGO, 1938 
for publication June 1939 
Paper, $1.00; shipping charge, I10c. 
(No shipping charge on advance orders.) 
SOCIAL SERVICE DIRECTORY 
CHICAGO, 1939 


for publication July 1939 
Paper, $1.25; cloth, $1.50; no shipping charge 


order from 


COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES OF 
CHICAGO 


203 No. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


THE RHYTHM 
OF 


STERILITY and FERTILITY 
IN WOMEN 
By LEO J. LATZ, M.D. 


150th Thousand 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR 
Send for Free Pamphlet 


Tells when concep- 
tion is possible and 


when impossible. 


i 
| 
Just mail name and 
address on a post 
card to the H 


LATZ FOUNDATION 
1235 Republic Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOW READY 
Revised and Enlarged Edition 


THE CASE WORKER'S DESK MANUAL 
ERLE F. YOUNG, Editor 
Methods, standards, basic data, needed in- 
formation. Cloth, 128 pages.......... $1.00 
Companion volume to— 


THE SOCIAL WORKERS' DICTIONARY 


Several thousand terms from social work 
and allied fields. Paper, 71 pages...75 cents 


BOTH FOR $1.50 IF CASH WITH ORDER 
TO US 


SOCIAL WORK TECHNIQUE 
3474 University Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Periodicals 


FOUR PAMPHLETS 
by MARGARET HILLER 
Programs—One Way and Another 50 cents 
A Consideration of Techniques 


Uncle Sam at Geneva 50 cents 


The United States and the League 
of Nations. Programs for Clubs 
and Committees 


The World and All 50 cents 


The League of Nations and the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, 


Patriotism—What Is It? 50 cents 
Suggestions for Discussions and 


Projects 
4 for $1.50 


ORDER FROM THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N.Y. 


IMMIGRATION MANUAL 
on 
Procedure and Preparation of 


AFFIDAVITS OF SUPPORT 
Compiled and published by 


Committee on Service to the Foreign 
Born 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
JEWISH WOMEN 
1819 Broadway New York City 


1939 15 cents 


THE JEWISH REFUGEE PROBLEM 
by Bruce Bliven 
THE EGREGIOUS GENTILE CALLED TO 
ACCOUNT 
by Grover C. Hall 
This latest L.I.D. pamphlet contains dis- 
eussions of vital importance to those en- 
gaged in the struggle against fascist pro- 


grams and racial philosophies by two of 
America’s eminent editors........... lic. 


Order today from The League for 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
112.E. 19th Street New York City 


AMERICA’S PURPOSE 


By Alfred J. Snyder 


The Philosophy of American Democracy 


Book 375 pp.—$3.00 (postpaid) 
Pamphlet-Digest—25c (postpaid) 
THE DECLARATION PRESS 
123 S. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pamphlets 


"MONEY RAISING—HOW TO 
DO IT." 
by Irene Hazard Gerlinger 


Recommended by libraries and social 
agencies as most comprehensive book 
yet published in this field. 


Suttonhouse, Los Angeles, Calif., $3.00 


Free Sample Copy Occupational Index 
A continuous bibliography of up-to-date refer- 
ences on occupations, Includes free and inexpen- 
sive pamphlets, new books, and _ references to 
current magazines. 

Covers all publications which describe the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of different careers: na- 
ture of the work, abilities and training required, 
probable earnings, future trends of employment, 
etc, Published monthly. Annual subscription, 
five dollars. 


OCCUPATIONAL INDEX, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue New York 


SOCIAL ACTION 


Dealing with the facts behind the 
headlines. 
10 issues each year—$1.00 
Single copies, I5c each 


Recent Issues: 


A PRIMER OF ECONOMICS, by the 
staff of the Council for Social Action. 


LABOR PROBLEMS AND THE LOCAL 
CHURCH, by Albert W. Palmer and 
others. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR, PROPHET OF DE- 
MOCRACY. 

RELIGION AND HARD TIMES, by An- 
ton T. Boisen. 


OUR HERITAGE OF FREEDOM, a Study 
of Civil Liberties, by Helen Marston 
Beardsley. 


Forthcoming Issues: 

RURAL PEOPLE AND THE CHURCH, by 
Thomas A. Tripp. 

LATIN AMERICA, by Hubert Herring. 


Subscribe Today 
THE COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
WHAT COUNCILS OF SOCIAL 
AGENCIES DO 


A basic document which stands alone in 
presenting a working manual of councils 
as they function today. Price $1.00 


Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 


155 E. 44 Street New York 


Another in a long series of unbiased and authoritative survey reports by 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, Inc., 114 East 30th Street, New York City. 
HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR DELINQUENT JUVENILES 


A revealing and moving report on 13 juvenile institutions in the West North Central 


Stafess= Jee $ 


1.25 per copy. 


Vol. 2 on 10 southern institutions in preparation. 
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Thousands will learn new ways 


to Stretch the 
Family Dollar 


at this New York World’s Fair exhibit 


Specially interesting to social 
workers will be Household Fi- 
nance’s exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair. Devoted entirely to 
consumer education, the exhibit 
shows the homemaker how to 
manage her money affairs, buy 
more intelligently, and protecther 
interests in the market. 


Inspiring movies 


Constructive entertainment will 
be provided in an air conditioned 
theatre exhibiting two talking 
pictures. One features Edgar A. 
Guest in a fast moving story, ‘‘It 
Takes a Heap o’ Livin’.’’ In this 
picture Mr. Guest gives his finest 
portrayal of his world famous 
poem *‘Home.”’ 

The other movie, ‘“Happily Ever 
After,’’ starts where most story 
books end—after the wedding cer- 
emony. It is an inspiration to every 
woman to make her house a home. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Animated exhibits 


In the lobby of the theatre ani- 
mated exhibits will show how to 
stretch the family dollar. Family 
budgeting, buying of clothing, 
home furnishings and food will all 
be dramatized in fascinating ac- 
tion exhibits. 

Household’s well known Li- 
brary of Consumer Education will 
be prominently displayed where 
visitors may ‘‘serve themselves.”’ 
Booklets will be sold for 214c each. 

In Household’s exhibit there 
will be no advertising of the com- 
pany’s loan service. The whole 
effort will be directed toward urg- 
ing families to learn more about 
buying and management of in- 
come in order not to go into un- 
necessary debt. 

We believe you can learn much 
in this exhibit of value to you. 
You are invited to spend as much 
time with us as you wish. 


Household’s exhibit is located in the 
Consumer Interest Building across 
the street from the Perisphere. 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


.. one of America’s leading family finance organizations, with 241 branches in 153 cities 


(Continued from page 352) 
Until recently the experts had been accustomed, as they still 


are in this country, to talk about the present population trend — 


in the false terms of the population approaching stability or 


stagnation, when in reality it is a question of rapidly cumu- |. 


lative liquidation. 

I believe a crucial test of the capacity of a democracy to 
cope with its problems is whether or not it is prepared to face 
the population problem. It is the problem which, if Western 
civilization has any chance at all of escaping the brute’ de- 
struction of war and fascism, is going to overshadow all oth- 
ers during the next century. In Sweden this is now realized 
and the rational planning of a democratic population policy 
has been laid down by a Royal Commission on Population 
which has published seventeen bulky reports. Many of its 
proposals have been enacted by the Riksdag; others are under 
discussion. 

The three principles of this new democratic population pol- 
icy of Sweden have been: 


To accept without reservation rational birth control as a nor- 
mal and natural practice in all non-sterile marriages. The earlier 
attempts to tamper with legal hindrances to the spread of contra- 
ceptives have been repealed on recommendation of the commis- 
sion. 

To set quality of the population before mere quantity. Since 
we do not accept inherited differences between different social 
groups in Swedish society, and biological eugenics is a very difh- 
cult and uncertain matter, this means, in the main, concentra- 
tion on the improvement of the environmental factors of parents 
and children. 

To denounce cash premiums for children. 


The new population policy, founded upon these principles, 
has meant on the one hand stress on the principle of volun- 
tary parenthood and the doing away with a mass of sexual 
and moral hypocrisy, and on the other hand a tremendous 
impetus for preventive social policy, which must by its very 
nature mean better care of children through public health 
measures, housing reforms, better nutrition, and so on. This 
implies, in fact, the socialization of certain important parts 
of children’s needs, and thus of the corresponding items of 
the family budget. The population problem has given new 
weight to the inherent democratic principle: that whatever 
the community offers its citizens—schools, sanitation, medical 
care, nutrition, housing—shall be provided for all citizens 
without an upper income limit or any other means test, and 
shall be paid for by everyone according not to the size of his 
family but to his capacity to pay taxes into the public treas- 
ury. At least insofar as it concerns children this guiding prin- 
ciple now is gradually being put into practice. 
| | 


SWEDEN TODAY, AND I AM AFRAID STILL MORE IN THE NEAR 
future, will not be so interesting to people who are primarily 
concerned with constructive policies to bring about rational 
social and economic change. Even in our country, the dan- 
gerous international situation means that we will have to call 
a temporary halt to our constructive activity and devote our 
intelligence and our resources to the sterile tasks of foreign 
policy and military defense. We are certainly not retracting 
any of the social policies already written into the laws, and 
the public welfare activity is automatically increased as our 
several programs are gradually broadened to embrace the en- 
tire population according to laws already enacted. New re- 
forms which do not involve great outlays will be undertaken. 
But we are forced to call a halt to expensive reforms. 

This is not our own choice. We hate to see our public re- 
sources diverted into armament. As I have stated Sweden has 
not been in even a minor war for a century and a quarter. 
Sweden has never been invaded. In the earlier centuries of 
our history, up to the seventeenth century, when our nation 
was still a belligerent people, we kept our wars and raids on 
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foreign soil. The Swedish people has long since lost all im- 
perialistic ambitions. We claim no territory outside our pres- 
ent borders; we are happy if only we are permitted to go on 
raising our own standards. We do not want any colonies 
as we are able to buy our cotton, coffee and raw materials at 
lower prices than we should be prepared to pay. We want 
peace. 

We stayed out of the Great War, clinging to a principle 
of strict neutrality. 

When, out of the enormous sufferings of the Great War 
there emerged the idea of a League of Nations to maintain 
collective security and to organize peaceful change, Sweden, 
as well as the other neutral nations, was prepared to join in 
this common effort to secure international order. We entered 
the league with our eyes wide open to what was implied in 
giving up neutrality and undertaking collective economic and 
military sanctions against a violator of international law and 
obligations. 

There was even at that time a minority in the Riksdag 
which wanted Sweden to keep out of the dangers. When the 
majority, after careful thought, placed upon Sweden the re- 
sponsibility of league membership, I think it was because the 
average Swede as well as the responsible members of gov- 
ernment held that every country had a duty not to evade the 
price of peace if peace was to be organized on the principle 
of international representative democracy. But presently the 
average Swede saw the league misused for petty imperialist 
intrigues. The great victorious democracies, France and Eng- 
land, were not prepared to support the basic principles of 
peaceful change and collective security. From Mukden in 
1931 to the demolition of Czechoslovakia, including the so- 
called non-intervention policy in Spain, the principle of col- 
lective security gradually evaporated into thin air until noth- 
ing was left. 

Our answer to this development was to renounce the obli- 
gation of economic and military sanctions. But in spite of all 
disillusionment we have not quit the league. We still believe 
its basic principle to be the ultimate foundation for interna- 
tional peace. I think it is not improper of me to say that, dur- 
ing the history of the decay of the league, we have been pon- 
dering constantly on how differently this history could have 
been written if the United States had not forsaken its legiti- 
mate child, the League of Nations, but instead had headed the 
forces which, during the last two decades, might have been 
organized for the upholding of its principles. 


The Munich deal proved to the whole world how utterly 
valueless for a small country and even how dangerous for its 
opportunities of self-defense a military alliance with the great 
democratic powers of Europe may prove to be. Even before 
that tragedy Sweden’s policy has been consistently to keep out 
of all alliances—except the League of Nations. There is very 
close cooperation between the northern countries even in 
foreign affairs. The foreign ministers of these countries meet 
several times each year for conferences; all decisions as to in- 
ternational policy are deliberated in common. But in spite of 
the fact that neutrality is not the right term to describe our 
mutual relations within Scandinavia, we have not sealed the 
bonds into a military alliance because we consider such alli- 
ances more dangerous than fruitful. 

In the present tense situation, the foreign policy of Sweden 
as well as that of these other countries is the isolationist 
policy of neutrality in an eventual outbreak of war. Only on 
the basis of the league principles were we prepared to sur- 
render our neutrality. 

Sweden had, in fact, taken the league so seriously during 
the twenties that we anticipated the general disarmament by 
drastically reducing our military budgets. We have now rap- 
idly to reverse this policy. In Sweden the expenditure for 
armaments amounts to more than one fifth of our national 
budget. And still, I suppose, our defensive forces might only 
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Teaching Mrs. Pecoraro 
how to hate 


Born in a hovel—reared in squalor—Mrs. Pecoraro is used to dirt. 
She doesn’t mind it. 


But here’s a hint for you. Make cleanliness easier—and you 
make it easier for Mrs. Pecoraro to dislike dirt. 


One way to do this is by introducing her to Fels-Naptha Soap. 
Its good, golden soap and plentiful naptha, working together, give 
extra help to lighten washing and cleaning. Briskly, busily, they 
loosen stubborn dirt—without hard rubbing. They wash quickly and 
thoroughly—even in cool water—an important added advantage 
where hot water is a luxury. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


No actual person is named or delineated herein, 


800 Pro-Fascist Organizations 


Says The New Republic: ‘The Institute for Propaganda Analysis for 
January .. . is a sober survey, but the subject—the white shirts, Jew 
baiters, silver shirts and ‘patriots’—is sensational stuff . . . about 800 
pro-fascist organizations in the U.S... . all work hand in glove.'’. Where 
do they get their boat-loads of propaganda? What similar methods do 
they all use? Who is planning to be “‘the American Hitler?’’ The facts 
are presented in a typical Institute Bulletin. 


FREE » To each Survey Graphic reader who enrolls now for TWO 

" YEARS we will send one of the few remaining copies of the 
bound volume of our first 16 Bulletins, covering a year of PROPA- 
GANDA ANALYSIS. Simply clip and mail this notice. 


Enclose $2 if you prefer [] ONE ®™=—ZZ==ZINSTITUTE FOR 
year subscription—or enclose PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


$4. fe cial offe \f 
4 7 On ees A Non-Profit Educational Organization 


] years subscription 
with free bound volume. Dept. A.—130 Morningside Drive, New York 


LITERARY AGENTS FOR 20 YEARS 


Novels, short stories, books, articles, verse, plays, scenarios, 
radio scripts marketed. Editing, revision, criticism, ghost 
writing, typing. Beginners welcomed. Specialists in hand- 
ling hard-to-sell manuscripts. Write now for information 
regarding our resultful service. WRITERS WORKSHOP, 
Inc., 570 Lexington Ave. at 5lst Street, New York City. 


GOING TO BUFFALO? 


If so, we would like to have you answer the 


following questions:— 


Starting Point 
How many in your party 
Are you planning a Post-Conference tour... . 
What part 
World’s Fair 
Do you prefer to go by rail.. bus... 
or water.... 


Perhaps we can help you outline a tour? 
Fill in and send to TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 
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2 WEEKS’ VACATION 


EUROPE, WEST INDIES, BERMUDA, 
SOUTH AMERICA, MEXICO, 
LABRADOR, GASPE COAST, 

THE SCENIC WEST. 


We will give you a complete list of suggestions to 
fit your time and budget. Tell us when you wish 


to leave and where you want to go. 


There is no charge for our services. 


ELIZABETH WHITMORE TRAVEL SERVICE 


One East 57th Street .New York City 
Plaza 3-2396 


After the conference, combine a visit to the 
New York Fair with a cruise or vacation in the 
other Americas. 


WEST INDIES 
SOUTH AMERICA 


MEXICO 
GUATEMALA 


OTHER AMERICAS 
19 East 48th Street New York 


Specialists in American Travel 


Our authoritative information is at your disposal. 


* A VACATION 
UNDER SAIL 


Cruising Along the Coast of Maine 


SCHOONER “ANNIE F. KIMBALL” 
SCHOONER “LYDIA M. WEBSTER” 


June 26 to Sept. 23. One Week $35, Two Weeks $60 
Capt. Frank Swift, Box 57, Camden, Maine 


ALASKA MEXICO 
SOUTH AMERICA EUROPE 


Excellent 


Conducted and Independent Tours everywhere. 


leaders. Trips including both Fairs. Economy Tours to 


Europe—England, Holland, Belgium and France—34 days— 
$298, New York to New York. Bicycle Tours, Forums and 


Seminars. Special tours emphasizing Home Economics, In- 


dustry and Commerce, Photography, etc. 


siSeudi fora Booklet k 


WILLIAM M. BARBER 
BABSON PARK MASSACHUSETTS 


LERS NOTEBOOK 
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Sweden 


AMONG THE TRAVELERS BOUND FOR SWEDEN THIS SUMMER WILL —"' 


be architects, housing, town-planning and trafhc experts 
from all parts of America who will join the 1500 delegates 
to the International Housing and Town Planning Confer- 
ence, July 8 to 15 in Stockholm. 

Extensive tours will be made in Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway to observe housing, regional planning and trafhec 
systems under varied conditions of population and occupa- 
tion. 

The architects and housing experts will have an oppor- 
tunity to study the cooperative apartments of Stockholm, 
where homes can be purchased with an outlay within the 
reach of the worker, slums have been cleared and civic atten- 
tion turned to beautification. 

Additional study in Swedish architecture and home plan- 
ning will be afforded by courses offered from July 29 to Aug- 
ust 17 by the Swedish Arts and Crafts Society in Stockholm, 
designed to meet the increasing interest in Swedish Applied 
Arts on the part of professional men, students and educators. 
The Arts and Crafts Society has been the force behind the 
twenty year movement in Sweden to inject good design and 
convenience into the interiors of Sweden’s modern apart- 
ments. 

Insisting that interior planning should take the place of in- 
terior decorating, the society has stressed the arrangement of 
a home around the living habits of the family. It has suc- 
ceeded in this campaign for the functional by putting master 
designers into the factories and has been instrumental in a 
combination of convenience with beauty that has produced 
the Swedish modern furnishings as one of its by-products. 

Along with its courses on modern architecture and hous- 
ing, the society has scheduled inspection trips covering the 
factories and shops turning out the modern Swedish furnish- 
ings, and lectures will be given by some of their designers. 
The applied arts course will start the week after the trips in 
the housing and town planning congress. 


CONCURRENT WITH THE COURSE ON APPLIED ARTS WILL BE AN- 
other, with the stress on social science. Lectures and study 
tours will cover the Swedish industrial life, “anti-depression” 
policy, labor courts, social and population problems, along 
with housing and the cooperatives. 


Europe 


THE BOOKLET, “Ho.ipay Coursss in Europe For 1939,” Has 
just been published by the International Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation in Paris and may be secured from the Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York City, at a cost of 50 
cents. The Institute of International Education has available 
tor distribution, programs of many of these summer sessions. 


California 


THE _GoLDEN Gate INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, WHICH Is 
drawing so many visitors to California, is proving a powerful 
magnet in attracting interest in the summer sessions of the 
University of California. Treasure Island, site of the colorful 
World’s Fair, is near the Berkeley campus, and is easily 
reached from the Los Angeles campus of the State University. 

In the summer sessions, from June 26 to August 4, a wide 
choice of courses in thirty-six academic departments will be 
available. Bulletins may be obtained from the dean of the 
summer session, at Berkeley or at Los Angeles. 
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(Continued from page 355) 
call for a grim and cynical smile in the secret offices of the 
Great Powers. 

I see no reason for trying to conceal the fact that our mili- 
tary force is weak when matched against our powerful totali- 
tarian neighbors to the East and South. I should, however, 
like to point out that the defensive will is determined and 
absolutely united in a country like Sweden, where every in- 
dividual citizen understands what the loss of independence 
and freedom would mean. There is no chance for a foreign 
power to raise internal agitation in our country; there is no 
organization, no political, racial, religious or cultural group, 
not one responsible individual who could be used to call in 
military aid from outside. On the contrary, a possible con- 
queror would meet a “people under arms”; the Swedish 
democratic government would not have to watch the internal 
frontier with anxiety as would the dictatorships. 

This lack of an internal frontier, the absolute non-existence 
of a group which could be suspected even faintly of playing 
into the hands of a foreign power is, in the final analysis, our 
strength. Even after a possible conquest this stubborn resist- 
ance would make the consolidation of a victory a very difh- 
cult affair. All people in official position from the King down 
to the policeman in the street and the school teacher in the 
village schoolhouse far away in the northern forests, is per- 
forming his duties on permanent tenure and according to law 
and constitution. He is not educated to take arbitrary orders. 
Ingrained in him is the legalistic culture which he represents. 
All those now in authority can be killed or imprisoned, but 
the same measures will have to be used with the seconds in 
command ad infinitum. A conqueror would have to kill off 
the whole nation or else try the impossible task of governing 
entirely by aliens a moral and highly cultivated stubborn peo- 
ple which has imbibed self-government for centuries and 
centuries. 

Swedish democracy has by its own accomplishments dur- 
ing recent years strengthened even further the cultural, social 
and economic unity which the present generation inherited. 
It has the unreserved loyalty of practically the entire popu- 
lation. 

The small Fascist groups are completely insignificant and 
such concealed semi-Fascist leanings as there might be in cer- 
tain middle class groups will probably never come out as open 
betrayal of the nation. 

All this is self-evident and never questioned. We disagree 
on all questions of the day, and discussion is our way of car- 
rying those questions forward to solution. The discussion does 
not, however, concern fundamentals; the basic philosophy is 
common, the main direction agreed upon, and the disagree- 
ment concerns mainly the expediency of different avenues of 
action. There is not a harmony of interests in Swedish soci- 
ety; anyone who so reports is in gross error. The workers 
do not always have a common cause with business nor with 
the farmers. But under the accepted order of democratic gov- 
ernment an ever-changing balance is newly created from day 
to day; the direction of these changes and, consequently, their 
cumulative effects upon the social and economic order are 
determined by the will of the people. 


A people which has successfully governed itself in free- - 


dom, which has been able to solve problems and raise stand- 
ards, and felt the stability and order, the social peace and the 
economic balance of planned change, will never foster in 
itself forces destructive to freedom and rationality, and will 
never, I believe, yield to those beastly forces from outside. 
That the security we enjoy is today very partial, indeed, for 
a country in the shadow of totalitarian states is true and is 
well understood in Sweden. It is, however, our only choice. 
We are not going to compete in lunacy in a world with de- 
stroyed nerves and distorted common sense, standards and 
ideals. The strength of Swedish democracy and of all democ- 
racy is that it functions to the satisfaction of its own people. 
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EUROPE - MEXICO 
“SOVIET UNION: 


You see how life is really lived—you meet the peopie— 

you travel with companions of your own mental age in 

a small informal group—those things best done together 

are done cooperatively; otherwise you pursue your own 
interests—services are generously inclusive. 

COOPERATIVE EUROPE. Auspices Cooperative League of U.S.A. Leader: 

Or. J. Henry Carpenter. Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Norway, Scotland, 

England, France, Switzerland. 675 

Sailing July 2, Back Sept. 3. 
Denmark, 


Optional 


76 


@ 
THE SOVIET UNION (third season) under leadership of Robert Magidoff, 
an American writer resident in the Soviet. Union for the past 5. years. 
London, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Leningrad, Moscow, Ukraine, 


Caucasus, Black Sea, Crimea. $498 


Sailing July 1. Back Sept. 
“INSIDE EUROPE” (fourth season) under leadership of Herbert Witt, Exec. 


SCANDINAVIA, LAPLAND, FINLAND. Leader to be announced. 
Sweden, Norway, North Cape Cruise, Lapland, Finland, London. 
extension to Soviet Union. 
Sailing July 1. Back Aug. 


2 


5. 


Secretary, N.Y, District, American Student Union. Auspices American 
Student Union. London, Copenhagen, Helsingfors, Leningrad, Moscow, 
Stockholm, Oslo, Amsterdam, Paris. For students only. 
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e 
MEXICO IN PROGRESS (second season) under leadership of Herbert Wein- 
stock. An unusually complete survey. 
Back Aug. 


15. 


© 
MEXICO FOR STUDENTS under leadership of Prof. Antonio M. de | 
Hoty ae Queretaro, Patzcuaro, Morelia, Cuernavaca, Taxco: palette 


Salling July 12. 


95 
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Steamship passage Third Class except for “Mexico in 
Progress.” For information regarding itineraries, social 
and cultural programs, etc., on these and other trips 
write for descriptive catalogue, “‘The Open Road in 
Europe, Mexico and the Soviet Union.” 


THE OPEN ROAD 


Dept. K 


8 West 40th Street, New York 


Cooperating in the Soviet Union with Intourist 


SPRING and SUMMER TRIPS 
Journ eys Farand Near california 


ai = ae Havana 


ALL EXPENSE CRUISES 


FARLEY TRAVEL AGENCY, 535 Fifth Avenue, at 44th St., New York 
Phone MUrray Hill 2-8275-8290 


Florida 
Bermuda 
West Indies 


WHICH WAY AMERICA? 


JOIN AN RLF TRAVELING ECONOMIC SEMINAR 


Seminar I, July 5-30, to the TVA and Sharecropper Country 
Seminar II, July 1-31, to the Pacific Northwest 
Seminar III, June 23-July 22, in the Industrial East 


For Further Information Write to 


RELIGION AND LABOR FOUNDATION 
New Haven, Conn. 


THIS SUMMER 


Christodora House will be espe- 
cially suitable to those whose 
plans demand uninterrupted’ work 


or study . . . with opportunities 


for restful leisure or more strenu- 


=, 


Paiae 98 Sass ous recreation. 

T ie The regular room rates of $7 to 
) ins e 
mG Park bias $10 weekly will continue. Meals 


es ional. 
Men and Women. as 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE CLUB RESIDENCE 
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So. America 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 
SUMMER SEMINARS 1939 


Series A — July 10 - 21 


Social Case Work 
Philosophy of Supervision 
Social Workers and a Community Housing 

Program Sydney Maslen and Abraham Goldfeld 
Public Medical Care Programs Antoinette Cannon 


Gordon Hamilton 
Fern Lowry 


Series B — July 24 - August 4 


Social Case Work in a Psychiatric Agency, 

Almena Dawley 
Probation and Parole Wilson McKerrow 
Unemployment Insurance Administration, 

Meredith Givens 
Field Service in Public Welfare Robert Lansdale 
Administrative and ‘Supervisory Problems in Group 

Clara Kaiser 


A catalogue giving details of the Summer Quarter and 


seminars will be sent upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, IN Y< 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community 


Work 


Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


A Profession for the College Woman 
Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 


ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 


admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Cona. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


SEMINARS, 1939 


Case Work with Parents and Children. Dr. Phyllis 
Blanchard and Miss Rose Green. July 17 to 29. 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to Social 
Case Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 24 to August 5. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of Supervision. 
Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 
July 24 to August 5. 


The Aspects of Sociology and Psychiatry as Applied 
to Case Work. Dr. A. Kardiner and Miss Florence Day. 
August 7 to 19. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for March, 1939 
Criteria for the Selection of Children for a Thera- 
peutic Camp....Eleanor Cockerill and Helen Witmer 


German Refugees as Clients of a Family Agency. . 
Oa mY RRR Eco gi home Sendra ¢ Jennie Wilensky 


Accommodation “Attitudes of Negroes to White Case 
Workers and Their Influence on Case Work.... 
on Bias ds aac: Gee eee Thelma C. Du Vinage 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Nos.: Vols. I to VII, $1 each; others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Professional Training in preparation for social 
work in public service and in private agencies. 

Particular emphasis upon the training of men for public 
welfare administration, work with delinquents and group work. 
Two year course open to men and women who are college 


graduates, 


The curriculum provides training in the other fields of social 
work such as case work and community organization and leads 
to the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 

Courses in other departments of Boston University are 
available to supplement the professional courses of the school 
os to provide pre-professional training leading to the Bachelor’s 

egree. 


Address 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


84 Exeter Street Boston 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
SUMMER SCHOOL AT 


SILVER BAY LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Social Workers. Religious Leaders, Teachers, Modern Parents 
can LIVE WHILE THEY LEARN. Graduate’ Courses .. . 
Two Convenient Terms ... July 10-29, July 31-August 19. 
For bulletin or information, write 

Prof. L. K. Hall, 263 Alden St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Che University of Chiragn 


School of Sorial Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1939 


First term, June 21-July 21 


Second term, July 24-August 25 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1939-40 
Begins October 1 


Announcements on Request 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 


A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


Special Opportunities 
for 


Experienced Workers 


An individually planned curriculum, 
including field work adjusted to special 
needs and interests, is offered by the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
to experienced workers desiring to com- 
mence or to complete their professional 


training. 


Apply Miss Margaret Bishop, Registrar 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 
311 South Juniper St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1939 


Courses of Instruction 


The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had little or no previous 
experience in social work. Limited to forty-five. 


Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and 
the first winter session, and receive the Master’s 
degree upon the completion of the requirements of 
two summer sessions and one winter session of 
supervised case work. Limited to thirty-five. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to experi- 
enced social workers. Special courses in case work 
are offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk and Miss 
Beatrice Z. Levey. Limited to thirty-five. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 
hessian hills school 


a country school — coeducational — non-sectarian — 
democratically administered — non-profit-making — 


winter session (day and boarding) for 2-14 years: oct. thru may. 
summer session (day only) for 2-7 years: july and august. 
croton-on-hudson, n. y.—I1 hr. from n. y. c.—visitors welcome by appointment. 


TAKING A TRIP? 


Write Survey Graphic Travel Department for 
suggestions. We need to know but three things— 
WHERE—WHEN AND HOW MUCH 
Travel Department—Survey Graphic 


PIONEER YOUTH CAMP 


Rifton, N. Y. In the Catskills 


ANNOUNCES ITS SIXTEENTH CONSECUTIVE 
SEASON’ OF PROGRESSIVE CAMPING for boys and 
girls, 6 to 16 years, in seven-age groups. Creative use of 
environment rich in natural and historical materials. Ex- 
perienced direction of intelligent, coordinated staff. 


Painting Claymodeling Woodworking 
Dramatics Music 


Hiking Sports Swimming 
non-sectarian non- profit-making 
9 week season rate, $175 
(Special rate to members of trade unions, upon application) 


Walter Ludwig, Director 
For information address: Mrs. Frima Frumes, Camp Registrar 


Pioneer Youth of America, Inc. 
219 W. 29th Street, New York City. PE. 6-3055 


(In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY GRapuic) 
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HOTELS 


HERE YOu 
WILL FIND 
CHARM, 
QUIET AND 
THE FINEST 
OF FOOD 


Relax in this charming old Colonial Inn. 
Enjoy the mellow, friendly comfort of 
the large rooms—each one individually 
furnished with authentic antiques .. . 
Join us for a memorable luncheon or 
dinner at the water’s edge. . . . Superb 
food, tastefully served in a truly captivat- 
ing environment. 

Afternoon tea and light menus at the 
Old Mill. 


Especially Attractive Rates 
Write for Booklet S 


The Silvermine 
Tavern The Galleries 


The Old Mill 
1% 


miles north of Merritt Parkway 
SILVERMINE, NORWALK, CONN. 
Phone: Norwalk 88 


WATKINS GLENe NEW YORK 


Largest hotel in the Finger Lakes 
region. Accommodations for 200 
on 1000-acre estate overlooking 
Seneca Lake and adjoining Wat- 
kins Glen State Park. All sports. 
Vegetables, poultry, dairy prod- 
ucts from our farms. Nauheim 
Baths that are world famous. 
Rates, $7 to $10 daily including 
meals. Open the year ’round. 
Selected clientele. 49th Season. 
New York Office: 500 Fifth Ave. ME 3-5295 
W. M. Leffingwell, President 


A Resort Hotel As Well As A Health Resort 


ORANGES 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial coloring 
used. Delivered express prepaid. Bushel $3.50, 
Grapefruit $3.25, Tangerines $3.50, Mixed 
Fruit $3.50. Half Bushels $2.00. Seedless 
Limes $3.50 half-bushel. 


Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Florida 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CoO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass 


LEARN A NEW 


NOW LANGUAGE 


in yourown homequickly, easily, 
correctly by the world-famous 
LINGUAPHONE Method. En- 
: og A dorsed by thousands of students, 
6 schools and colleges. Send for 

oy FREE Book and 7 Days Trial. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
58 RADIO CITY NEW YORK CITY 


REEPATI ES) TAT ICE 
FOR SALE 


CONNECTICUT: 71% acres near Danbury. High 


plateau overlooking Candlewood Lake, com- 
prising two ideal home sites, first in sunny 
field backed by oak grove, with extensive 
valley view in one direction, lake in other; 
second in open woods of immense oaks and 
hemlocks, and commanding panoramic view of 
lake. High location insures excellent drainage, 
privacy, summer breezes, and protection of 
views. Newly dug artesian well, sufficient two 
dwellings. Small stream can be dammed for 
swimming pool. 450 ft. frontage on good 
secondary road open all winter. $3,000. Terms 
if desired. 7563 Survey. 


SUMMER RENTAL 


Long Island—To rent for summer months— 


colonial, furnished, 8 rooms, 3 baths, sun- 
porch, garage. All modern conveniences. Fire- 
place, oil. burner, recreational facilities at 
hand, private dock, boating, fishing, golf and 
tennis available. A cool, restful location, 
privacy and quiet, but not isolated, lovely out- 
look over water and trees; 20 minutes Jones 
Beach, 40 minutes World’s Fair. 7556 Survey 


SUMMER BOARD 


WANTED one or two adult boarders in private 
home. High altitude. Very quiet. Write Mrs. 
Dorothy Wheeler, Willoughby, Vermont. 


MAINE 


BREEZEMERE FARM on Penobscot Bay. Roomy 
three story house, electricity, modern bath- 
rooms, large airy bedrooms, Recreation cottage 
with fireplace and porch. Also cabins with fire- 
places, running water, electricity. 50 acres of 
Pines and spruces. Sail and motor boats, cruis- 
ing, auto trips, unusually fine clientele—and, 
believe it or not—room and board $16-$18 a 
week. For circulars and further information 
write to: 

Capt. and Mrs. Thurman Gray 
South Brooksville, Maine. 


Have you property to 
sell or rent? 


— Cottages to rent — or for sale 
for next season? 


ADVERTISE IN THE CLASSIFIED 
SECTION OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 
e 
Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch 
e 
For further information, write to 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Survey Graphic 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Le 


WORKERS WANTED 


Case Worker for child guidance agency in 
Chicago, Experience in private agency. State 
age, training and experience and give refer- 
ences. Preferably a Jewish woman. 17560 
Survey. 


ee 

WANTED: Supervisor of case work for private 
hospital. Graduate training in medical social 
service required. Salary $2600 year. 7561 Sur- 
vey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


—<—$<$<$—$—$— 

Settlement boys’ worker desires position in boys’ 
work. Seven years in Settlements, twelve sum- 
mers in Boys’ Camps. Available September. 
7557 Survey. 


I ee ee 

Man, 28, M.A. Chicago School, background of 
economics, writing, and six years varied social 
work experience, wishes position in adminis- 
tration or leading that way. Now doing case 
work. Married. 7565 Survey. 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Displaygeremie ss 3s 
Non-display . 


30c per line 
5c per word 


Minimum Charge . $1.00 Per insertion 


Discounts . . 5% on three insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street New York 


THE BOOK SHELF 


map gh 
ll 


LA n Ai a 
Nill) fi 


A HANDBOOK FOR HUSBANDS AND WIVES) 


by Theodore Z. Arden 
Introduction by Dr. R. L. Dickinson 


A specialized treatment of a neglected, 


element essential to happiness in marriage — 
in marriage and the jj 
is authoritative, 
Just off the press. 


the sexual adjustment 
factors conducive to it. It 
practical and non-technical. 

48 pages — paper .35 Cents 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue 


A great novel of ideas — SOUTH WIND, by 
Norman Douglas. Beautiful edition deluxe, 
illustrated by John Austen, printed on special 
paper, handsomely bound. 2 vols. 

Published at $20.00. Special, $4.95. 
Send for this and for special bulletin on other 
fine bargains. 


THE ARGUS BOOK SHOP, INC. 
333 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books 
supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. Send 
us your list of wants—no obligation. We report 
promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 


ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 — 


a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 6516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LAURENCE ROBERTS 
LITERARY AGENT 


YOUR STORIES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, NOVELS 
Sold. Editorially recognized personal aid in 
placement of manuscripts for new and 
established authors seeking publication. 
Information on request. 


59 West 42d Street, New York City 


WANTED TO BUY 


Discarded jewelry, watches, gold teeth, specta- 
cles, silverware, etc. Highest prices. 
information. Capitol Salvage & Refining, 1921 
High, Lansing, Mich. 


THEATRE 


FEDERAL THEATRE PROJECT for N. Y.C. 


THE Gilbert & Sullivan 


1S NG“’ Operetta played 6 
/ mos. by _ Chicago 
| Federal Thea, Co. 
All Negro Cast 
Conceived and 
directed by 
Harry Minturn 
NEW YORKER THEATRE 
54th Street West of Broadway 
Phone COl. 5-8460. Evenings 8:30, 25¢ - $1.10 
SATURDAY MATINEE 2:30 — 25¢ to 83e 
Dramatized by 


PINOCCHIO cam.” 


RITZ THEATRE, 48th St., West of Brodway 


Eves. (Exe. Mon.) 8:45; Mat. Sat. 2:45 
Eves. 25¢-830 — Mats. {50 to 55¢ 


WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 
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New York, N. Y. jj 


papers. Re-— 


Free 


sxihasbicwten tiny 


7% Dee ten ceed 


MAY 1938 


Social Work 


on the 


Firing Line 


Anniversary Number 


Charles F. Ernst 
Gertrude Sturges 


Helen Hall 
Paul Kellogg 
Ewan Clague 
And Others 


Eleanor Roosevelt 
Sidney Hollander 

Helen Cody Baker 
Gertrude Springer 


William Haber 

Evelyn Davis 
Margaret Farlow 
Thomas D. Eliot 


THIRTY CENTS A COPY THREE DOLLARS A YEAR 


These are days when, as Sir Edward 
“The 


lights are going out'’"—when more than 


Grey said twenty years ago, 


ever Americans need to keep aflame 
the lamps we have of tolerance, good 
will and democratic faith. 


Gifts from friends touched to the 
quick by the crisis made possible our 
“CALLING AMERICA” 
It takes oil like that to make a flame like 


that. But no less it takes a lamp. It's this 


number. 


lamp and its month-in, month-out ser- 
vice to understanding that we ask you 
to help hold up in 1939. 


FEBRUARY 1939 


SURVEY bed 


GRAPHIC 
x KOK 


“CALLING 


AMERICA 


The challenge to 
democracy reaches 
OVER HERE 


The Lamp We Call Survey Associates 


1938 Reviewed ANNUAL STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR 


WitH ovr Suip oF Discovery As syM- 
bol of Survey Associates, there is always 
temptation to sum up any twelve months 
in terms of a cruise. You will forgive 
me for yielding to the temptation again, 
when nothing so fits our fortunes in 
1938 as to say that we spent most of it 
in thick weather and the trough of the 
sea. 

The other way around, the very forces 
that buffeted this cooperative adventure 
of ours were driving claims upon it. And 
because there were in our fellowship 
reserves of counsel, imagination, faith 
and backing to call upon, we have man- 
aged to serve the times signally—and re- 
gain our headway in the process. 


A YEAR AGO, | COULD TELL OF CRESTS, NOT 
troughs. With 1938, we had entered not 
only a new twelve months but a new 
twenty-five years. For a quarter century 
we had developed an original working 
scheme—one which draws on research, 
swift inquiry, the exchange of experi- 
ence and ideas; and which finds outlet 
in two periodicals: 

Survey Midmonthly—as a journal of 

social work 
Survey Graphic—as a magazine of 
social interpretation 

Last year’s annual statement carried the 
names of over two hundred members 
whose participation spanned the years 
from 1912—when, at the start, the sup- 
port of such a novel scheme for educa- 
tion had no precedents to go by. 

For the first time since mid-depression, 


we entered our new year in 1938 with 
gains all down the line—in member- 
ships, contributions, advertising, Mid- 
monthly subscriptions, Graphic subscrip- 
tions, joint subscriptions. We entered it 
with rekindled awareness of Survey As- 
sociates and its work—as visualized in 
a special number of Survey Graphic 
(“25 Years of Social Discovery”) and as 
registered at our Silver Anniversary din- 
ner; with roughly 1800 members and 
over ten times that number of subscrib- 
ers; and with, for the first time in our 
history, a Reserve-Revolving Fund of 
above $10,000 to give keel to our ship. 


Our Log for 1938 


THESE GAINS STOOD US IN GOOD STEAD IN 
meeting those buffetings that were in 
store for us. Our course may be charted 
as follows: 
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In Prospect 1939 


Winter quarter (1938)—our new mo- 
mentum kept up until March. 


Spring quarter—worse, in the experi 
ence of a leading publishing house, than 
any spring in mid-depression; leaving 
us with crippling losses not only in pub- 
lishing receipts, but in contributions. 

Summer quarter—the culmination of 
seven months of retrenchment: curtailed 
issues, drastic economies, a payless week 
contributed voluntarily by every member 
of the staff. 

Fall quarter—in our stride again: pub- 
lishing operations on the upgrade; con- 
tributions refreshed; but these fall show- 
ings were not enough to close up a gash 
of $7000 in our budget last spring. 


By keeping our books open well into 
1939 for belated contributions, member- 
ships and subscriptions, due but not re- 
mitted before December 31, we brought 
current income applicable to 1938 abreast 
of the record for our Anniversary Year. 
Expenditures had been kept below. The 
reckoning stood: 


Over-all expenditures ... $154,802 
Publishing receipts 95,469 
$59,333 

Net contributions 55,005 
Operating deficit $ 4,328 


Without Anniversary Funds to turn to 
(as in 1937), we were forced to draw on 
our hardly secured reserves to clear the 
year (see page 364). 

But this was not our whole story... . 


We Set Out on a New Tack 


IT WAS A YEAR AGO IN JANUARY THAT WE 
first conceived our “CALLING AMER- 
ICA” project. It sprang from concern 
for the plight of the Jews in the Reich 
as the most excruciating situation in 
modern times—and the mounting perse- 
cution of Christians (Catholic and Prot- 
estant), trade unionists, social democrats, 
liberals. Could we help stir the conscience 
of America through a special number of 
Survey Graphic? That recourse we had 
turned to in the past in winning a hear- 
ing for grave or promising develop- 
ments. The project bristled with difficul- 
ties—we should need money to bring it 
to effective caliber; need staff reinforce- 
ment and the advice of the most in- 
formed and thoughtful people in the 
field. 

We asked more than a score of these 
to sit in with board and staff; and so be- 
gan a series of conferences under call of 
Prof. Joseph P. Chamberlain, chairman 
of our Research Committee. I could not 
better visualize the part Survey Associ- 
ates plays on the borderlands of research, 
education and journalism than the ses- 
sions that resulted—from spring through 
the late fall. There was divergence at the 
start. We were not operating in either a 
laboratory or a vacuum. Stage by stage, 
a consensus developed; the conception 
expanded to the rights of minorities— 
crucial today as were the rights of ma- 
jorities in earlier centuries; to the prob- 
lem of resettlement no less than rescue 
of refugees; and finally to the impact of 
these things on America if we were, in 
truth, to appeal to our great traditions as 
a people, and to help turn outrage, pro- 
test, fear and reachings for a gun into 
affirmative lines of thought and action 
to strengthen our own democracy at 
home. 

The spread of aggression and conquest 
in the months since have underscored 
the timeliness of this long planning. 

Without these conferences the num- 
ber could not have taken shape; nor 
without the expert collaboration, as spe- 
cial editor, of Raymond Gram Swing, 
American correspondent and broadcast- 
er, who was in Prague in the days of 
grim decision. Nor without the skill 


CONTRIBUTORS TO 
"CALLING AMERICA" FUND 


($12,610) 


Belmont, Mrs. 

Byrne, James 

Byrne, James M. 

Cannon, Mrs. Henry White 

Clark, Miss Jane Perry (for 
Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo, 
In Memoriam) 

Eldridge, Mrs. L. A. 

Elliott, Dr. John L. 

Felix M. & Frieda Schiff Warburg 
Foundation 

Fels, Samuel S. 

Friedenwald Foundation 

Hess, Mrs. Alfred F. 

Hoey, Miss Jane M. 

Hollander, Mr. & Mrs. Walter 
Ingersoll, Mr. & Mrs, Raymond V. 
Ittleson Foundation 

James, Mrs. Bayard 

Laidlaw, Mrs. James Lees 
Lamport, S. C. 

Lasker, Albert D. 

Ludington, Miss Katharine 
Milliken, Mrs. Seth M. 

Morrow, Mrs. Dwight W. 
Naumburg, Mr. & Mrs. Walter W. 

Paddock, Bishop Robert L. 

Preston, Miss Evelyn 

Rosenstein, Mr. & Mrs. Louis 
Rosenwald Family Association 
Rothbart, Albert 

Smith, Mrs. Herbert Knox 
Sommerich, Mrs. Otto C. 

Spahr, Dr. Mary B. 

Wing, Mrs. David L. 

Wollman, Miss Kate 


August 


and seasoned experience of my fellow 
members of the staff in bringing con- 
cepts like this to earth, could we have 
made a fist of it. 


Come-Back to "Calling America" 


THE RESPONSE ON EVERY HAND HAS BEEN 
extraordinary—the response of poets, art- 
ists, novelists, historians, economists, ed- 
ucators, foreign correspondents and the 
rest who took part in it; the response of 
contributors to a fund which reached 
$12,610 (see above) and enabled us to 
swing such a major project, thrice the 
size of our ordinary issues, and far more 
costly in its table of contents and graphic 
materials; the response of organizations 
and individuals who made it their re- 
sponsibility to assure mass circulation; 
the response of press and radio, religious 
and educational leaders in spreading its 
message; the response of readers, attest- 
ed by the great sheafs of orders, letters, 
telegrams, cables, which reached us day 
after day. 

With large advance orders before pub- 


Reader's Digest Selections: 1938 


Survey Articles (Midmonthly and Graphic) Condensed in Reader's Digest 


All Black, by Webb Waldron (January) 
Housing that Pays, by C. V. Starrett (January) 
Are You Afraid of Syphilis? by Ruth Ellen Lindenberg (February) 


Paper Prophet, by T. H. 


Alexander (April) 


New Roads Back to Sanity, by Wilson Chamberlain (April) 
The Case Against Home Ownership, by Stuart Chase (May) 
The Promise of Industrial Arbitration, by Webb Waldron (May) 


The Lord Helps Those . . 


. by Bertram Fowler (June) 


The County that Saved Itself, by Webb Waldron (August) 

Internes in Government, by Webb Waldron (September) 

Japan's Silent Masses, by Ernest O. Hauser (October) 

Middle Age Money Go-Round, by Raymond Clapper (November) 
Vermont Symphony, by Earl P. Hanson (December) 
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lication, our initial edition of 50,000 was 
exhausted a fortnight after our publica- 


edition of 30,000 brought the total run 
to 80,000—altogether a record for us. Of 
these, fewer than 6000 remained in stock 


i 


tion date (February 1, 1939). A second , 


} 


on April 1; and orders are still reaching | 


us at a lively rate. And a third edition, 


in the same format, photostated and , 


bound in boards, now has been brought 
out as a book by Harper’s—especially 
designed for school and college use. 


The number dramatized the special - 
function of Survey Graphic—as a vehi- © 


cle of interpretation, reaching far beyond 


the span of the general run of reports ~ 


and volumes dealing with kindred sub- 
ject matters; moving swiftly, but with 
precision and engagingness. 


Had this been a single, detached proj- 


ect, the educational values with which it 
was charged would more than have jus- 
tified all that went into it. But it was 
organically related to our whole working 
scheme. 


The Invigoration It Brought Us 


“CALLING AMERICA” —anp_ EsPE- 
cially the latter half of it—has broken 
ground for us in fields which have taken 
on sentience under the challenge which 
reaches democracy from overseas. These 
are fields we have long traversed but 
they are central to a new and searching 
concern. : 

Apart from newsstand, bookstore and 
campus sales, and the even greater bulk 
of special orders, we have written some 
five thousand new subscriptions to Sur- 
vey Graphic beginning with this special 
number—two thirds of them all-year 
subscriptions. Compared with April 1938, 
our stencil count of paid subscriptions to 
Survey Graphic stands (April 1939) at 
26,755—a gain of 4500; half of them 
separate subscriptions, half of them joint 
subscriptions to Survey Graphic and 
Survey Midmonthly. The income from 
our separate Graphic subscriptions in 
the first quarter of 1939, new and _re- 
newal, totals $9426—double the year be- 
fore. Our joint subscriptions are nearly 
$1000 over 1938 in the same period. 
Our Midmonthly subscriptions show a 
gain. Our field work in joint subscrip- 
tions, which carries Survey representa- 
tives to conferences and communities the 
country over, is in its stride again. Over 
half of our members pledged renewal at 
the threshold of the new year; and a let- 
ter to readers recruited sixty new mem- 
bers on the basis of “CALLING AMER- 
IGAy 

Thus the project which we initiated 
and carried through in perhaps the most 
dificult months for us since the hard 
times began, has reinforced our activities 
at every point. We are out of that trough 
of the sea that played us so ill last spring. 
But we have no illusion that quiet wat- 
ers lie before us in 1939. The demands 


on our services are unremitting in their 
insistence—and to do justice to them, to 
make the most of our fresh momentum, 
we shall need fresh measure of support 
in the months ahead. 

Taking a leaf out of our experience 
with the “CALLING AMERICA” num- 
ber, we shall expand our Advisory Coun- 
cil to make it more representative na- 
tionally; and to employ it as channel for 
ideas and cooperation in laying plans. 
Two special numbers are in their in- 
ception. 


Social Work on the Firing Line 


THERE WAS ANOTHER PROJECT WE CAR- 
ried out in 1938 when the weather was 
thickest—a special number of Survey 
Midmonthly, published in May, round- 
ing out our Silver Anniversary celebra- 
tion of Survey Associates, and marking 
fifteen years of our Midmonthly. The 
number was compact of the living pres- 
ent, now that the range of this new pro- 
fession, in personnel and responsibilities, 
has expanded by leaps and bounds. 


Our Going Work 


] SHOULD LIKE TO TELL THE STORY OF THE 
month-in, month-out work which Sur- 
vey Midmonthly carried throughout 1938 
—with critical developments in relief, 
in works programs, in the spread of pub- 
lic welfare, state, county, city, and the 
new security services. The letters that 
reach us tell of the reinforcement this 
brings to social workers and laymen 
everywhere; to the voluntary private 
agencies and to community organizations 
in these times of stress. The neglected 
field of rural social work has become a 
fresh charge on our planning. 

And I should like to tell of the ex- 
plorations of Survey Graphic in such 
stirring fields as housing, labor relations, 
education and medical care. 

This going work, no less than a dra- 
matic single issue, exhibits the significance 
of our service of exchange and firsthand 
interpretation. Such a special number as 
“CALLING AMERICA” characterizes 
what we can and should do once we turn 
the corner of these lean years in publish- 
ing receipts; once we win a tithe of the 
backing for our work of swift inquiry 
that now goes into more conventional 
programs of research. 

Even in so adverse a year as 1938, our 
publishing receipts at $95,469 met the 
publishing maintenance of our periodi- 
cals. Our contributed funds went into 
growth (circulation promotion) and into 
our non-commercial work of inquiry 
and interpretation. 

We have rounded a difficult turn in 
ways that show the vitality of Survey 
Associates. We can link with what must 
still be hopes, a tangible demonstration 
of the worth of this working scheme of 
ours in American life today. 


SUiviEw waco @ClATES, 


112 East 19 Street, New York 


a membership corporation chartered November 4, 1912, without shares or stockholders, 
under the laws of the State of New York, 


"to advance the cause of constructive philanthropy by the publication and cir- 
culation of books, pamphlets and periodicals, and by conducting any investiga- 
tion useful or necessary for the preparation thereof." 


Officers 


RICHARD B. SCANDRETT, JR., 
JOHN PALMER GAVIT, Vice-Presidents 


JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN 
PAUL KELLOGG, Editor 


President 


ANN REED BRENNER, Secretary 


Board of Directors 


JULIAN W. MACK, Chairman 


George Backer Alvin Johnson 
Jacob Billikopf 
Joseph P. Chamberlain 
John Hanrahan 
Earl G. Harrison 


Sidney Hillman 


J. Noel Macy 


Agnes Brown Leach 
Solomon Lowenstein 


Thomas |. Parkinson 
Fanny H. Plimpton 


Lindsay Rogers 

William Rosenwald 
Beardsley Ruml 

Edward L. Ryerson, Jr. 
Richard B. Scandrett, Jr. 
Harold H. Swift 


National Council 
LILLIAN D. WALD, Honorary Chairman 
LUCIUS R. EASTMAN, Chairman 
FRANCES G. CURTIS, Vice-Chairman 


The Members of the Board Ex-officio 


Eleanor R. Belmont 
Francis Biddle 

Richard C. Cabot, M.D. 
Myrta Jones Cannon 
O. K. Cushing 

J. Lionberger Davis 


Samuel S. Fels 
Olivia James 


Edward T. Devine 
Livingston Farrand, M. D. 


William T. Johnson 
John A. Kingsbury 


Loula D. Lasker 

Samuel McCune Lindsay 
William Allan Neilson 
John A. Ryan 

Alfred G. Scattergood 
Ordway Tead 


Staff 
EDITOR: Paul Kellogg 


MANAGING EDITORS: Gertrude Sprin- 
ger (Midmonthly); Victor Weybright 
(Graphic) 

ASSOCIATE EDITORS: Beulah Amidon, 
Ann Reed Brenner, John Palmer Gavit, 
Florence Loeb Kellogg, Loula D. Lasker, 
Leon Whipple 

CONTRIBUTING EDITORS: Helen Cody 
Baker, Joanna C. Colcord, Edward T. 
Devine, Russell H. Kurtz, Mary Ross 

ASSISTANT EDITORS: Helen Chamber- 
lain, Kathryn Close 

EDITORIAL ASSISTANTS: Hannah Galla- 
gher, Ida Ramey Ratliff, Janet Sabloff 


BUSINESS MANAGER: Walter F. Gruen- 


inger 


CIRCULATION MANAGERS: Walter F. 
Grueninger (Graphic); Mollie Condon 
(Joint and Midmonthly) 

FIELD REPRESENTATIVES: 
Issler, Elizabeth Mack, 
Mack, Lucy Lay Zuber 

ADVERTISING MANAGER: Mary Ander- 
son 


ACCOUNTANT: Martha Hohmann 


OFFICE MANAGER: Isabelle M. Graham 
Mary J. Brennan, Frieda Ancess 


Roller 


Dodge 


Anne 
Ruth 


FINANCE AND MEMBERSHIP DEPARTMENT 
Ann Reed Brenner, Director; Mary Katz, Registrar 


Survey Graphic Scores: 1938 


The ‘10 Outstanding Articles of the Month” in American magazines are selected from 
month to month by the Library Service Bureau of the Mayfair Agency (Harpers). 


January: 
February: 
March: 
May: 
June: 
July: 


A Rigid Outlook in a Dynamic World, by Felix Frankfurter (9th place) 
Parole in a Progressive State, by Herbert H. Lehman (4th place) 
Cotton and the Unions, by Herman Wolf (6th place) 

The Case Against Home Ownership, by Stuart Chase (2d place) 

The Poison Called History, by H. G. Wells (2d place) 

Who Pays the Pensions? by Farnsworth Crowder (3d place) 


September: The Unserved Millions, by Helen Hall and Paul Kellogg (1st place) 


October: 


Labor at the Ballot-Box, by Beulah Amidon (8th place) 


November: Middle Age Money Go-Round, by Raymond Clapper (3d place) 
Life Curve of a CIO Union, by Charles R. Walker (5th place) 
December: Relief: A Permanent Program, by William Haber (3d place) 
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HOW WE CAME OUT IN 1938, 


Condensed Statement 


REVENUE EXPENSES 

Net Current Contributions ...... $ 55,005 Association Account........ $ 26,239 

Publishing Revenue: Publishing Accounts: 

Survey Midmonthly ....$35,859 Survey Midmonthly ....$48,801 

Survey Graphic ........ 59,610 95,469 Survey Graphic ........ 79,762 128,563 
$150,474 Total Expenses .......... $154,802 

Applied from Reserves........... 4,328 

Total® Revenulemterc.s eee. cee $154,802 


ASSOCIATION ACCOUNT - 1938 
MEMBERSHIPS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


GENERAL FUND 
Cooperating Memberships @ $10....... $11,670 
Sustaining Memberships @ §$25....... 4,150 
Contributing Memberships @ $50....... 2,050 
Contributing Memberships @ $100....... 3,700 $21,570 
Large: and) “Unclassified 7 .cc. 0-6. ose 18,030 
Total \General (Fund ints 2 feiss ne ela oererierrs $39,600 
Departmental Funds 
Industry $ 2,075 
Health 535 
Education 215 
Communities 75 
Total Departmental Funds .......-...0cccceesveens $ 2,900 
MIDMONTHLY. FUNDQ 23. oncoieaomeeeekrene is 3,795 
GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND .......... 16,840 
Total Memberships and Contributions 1938 ......... $63,135 
*Less Allocations from Memberships to: 
Midmonthly Subscriptions $ 4,065 
Graphic Subscriptions 4,065 8,130 
Net Current Contributions ... $55,005 
Applied from Graphic Reserv 1.500 
Applied from Reserve—Revolving 2,828 4,328 
Total Non-Commercial Revenue ............ 
Administrations) rae dase esas caine ee $ 5,951 
Membership and Finance ..............-...s005- 7,834 
Editorts: OMe (89 t-te son onto ace ivr nettos 6,240 
EDITORIAL RESEARCH DESKS 
$ 3,263 
338 
2,295 
318 6,214 
Total Expenses Association Account ........... 
TRANSFERS TO PUBLISHING ACCOUNTS 
*Midmonthly Fund (net) ......... ase $ 3,115 
*Graphic Founders Fund (net) 16,665 
General Fund to Midmonthly Account....... $ 9,827 
General Fund to Graphic Account ......... 1,987 
Graphic Reserve to Graphic Account............. 1,500 


Total Expenses and Transfers 


*$5 is allocated to subscription receipts from 


to cover the regular subscription of the member or oontributor. 


$59,333 


$26.239 


$19,780 


$13,314 
$59,333 


each membership and contribution 


HOW WE ENTERED 1939 
Standing of Continuing Funds December 31, 1938 


General Graphic 
R «serve Reserve 
Balances December 31, 1938 $127 $1,500 
Contributions 1938 
Interest 
Unfilled Pledges 120 
Applied to Graphic Account 1938 1,500 
Disbursed 
Transferred to General Fund 1938 
Balances 7 
Transfer 7 
Balances December 31. 1938 


Reserve: Re- Charles M. 
volving Fund Cabot Fund 
$10,608 . $10,196 
330 
303 
$10,938 $10,499 
100 265 
2,828 
$8,010 $10,234 
7 
$8,017 $10,234 


CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


Survey Associates, 
ing December 31, 1938. 
apportionments approved by your management. 


Inc.: We have audited your accounts for the twelve months end- 
The statement of revenue and disbursements conforms to the 
We certify that the attached Balance 


Sheet and Statement of Revenue and Disbursements correctly set forth the financial 


conditions at December 31, 
then ending. 


1938, and the results of operations for the twelve months 


(Signed COOPERATIVE LEAGUE ACCOUNTING BUREAU, 


WERNER E. REGLI, 
New York, March 22, 1939. 


Director. H 


OWARD J. 


APFEL, C.P.A. 
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PUBLISHING “ACCOUNTS 12:38 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY ACCOUNT 


REVENUE 
Publishing: |Revontie Cetccwcts iswre deta cameras tele $35,858 
Separate Midmonthly Subscriptions .......... $ 4,112 
Joint Subseriptions ('/2 of $17,064) .......... 23,532 
*Members Subscriptions .................--5-06 4,065 
SalesPynve sou ees a lcdtesn een maeeaee eas ckiee 273 
Total Circulation tncome $31,982 
Advertising ........... 3,735 
Jobbing (a2 sackart ee (115) 
Discounts: Earned’ ecicaicccet eens 257 
Total (Publishing, (Revenues? <<.).00/5\<..-1- shia eels <a eei $35,859 
Contributlonsiy tise see ee eee $ 3,115 
Midmonthly Fund 3.795 
*Less Allocations 680 
Net. (Contributions 96.05 ose sigescic cs insite sede $ 3115 
Total Revenues w.titcccnaccsnck sontoetee ee reer $38,974 
EXPENSES 
Publishing Maintenance .............0.ceceeeecee $37,463. 
Administration: (61/3)) 205. 228. Sone eee ees $ 5,950 - 
Editor's SO Mecem(4)) meces enor ae hee $ 3,120 
Editorial 11.415 14,535 
Mantfacturing) ccs oe eo «cies eerie 9,650 
Subscription Routine ....... 4,091 
Sabet. ascent eee 96 
Advertising © ckw in coe terete feneee cet 3,141 
Total Publishing Maintenance ..................-. $37,463 
Circulation Investment ...................- $11,338 
Joint Subscription Promotion 9,508 
Midmonthly Promotion .................. 1,830 
Total Circulation Investment: ...................-0- $11,338 
Total’) Expetses: a. bce nee eee eee ae ‘ $48,801 
Excess of Expenses over Revenue met from Gen- 
Gral! Fund! S222. vonncb cee com icnaeeeent aceon $ 9,827 
SURVEY GRAPHIC ACCOUNT 
REVENUE 
Publishing Revenue .............- nisiarevacaie olstaiavatatePabare $59,610 — 
Separate Graphic Subscriptions .............. $18,040 
Joint Subscriptions ('% of 47.064) .......... 23,532 
*Mombers Subseriptions.. «020. diecccscacecee sts 4,065 
Sales) cess Pea coe -ee eee  e 929 
Total Circulation Income $46.566 
Advertising €.icinss.s tcc uss serene teas 9,646 
JOD UNG 94 is cee iapoceteiste ere teresa ee (115) 
Discounts o fracas a. aes 513 
Royaltles: 72s. ..cese. eitoas oie eRe L Ee eee 3,000 
Total’ Publishing Revenue: soe. .cn we. wee ee oe $59,610 
Contributions: 2.022 sesess once se $18,165 
Graphic Founders Fund 16,840 
*Less,  Allocationsiy 0:5. 074s ace teste crete 175 : 
$16 665 
Applied from Graphic Reserve .............. 1,500 
Net. Contributions?: 22.3.5 223. deeep nee poten as $18,165 
Total. 'Revender ois Jo-Ann: ctetsa eae eel emalee $77,775 
EXPENSES 
Publishing! Maintenance? 22% sce a-uatu see noes $54,578 
Administration, 1Ya)) er, cen toys eledani alae $ 5.950 
Editor's’ ‘Offiee” (C44). Se eee eee ee ace $ 3,120 
Editorial! (240... cen ldcosertee ae eee 14,231 17,351 
Manufacturing boc aq ache atooese nee eae 17.684 
Subscription Routine 5,650 
Cole pecs ices aryals 238 
Advertising! 0) Seaistccntsacncnctiea nisrees ction 7,705 
Total Publishing Maintenance .............-...0-5 $514,578 
Ciréulation. Investment) .o3 oe ss. > sete es erat $25, 184 
Joint Subscription Promotion................... 9 508 
Graphie} ‘Promotion wine. :.-ce sch oa eee 15,676 
Total Circulation Investment ..................5- $25,184 
Total: ‘Expenses; cia. cnecie eemccaaunecsneesee ate $79,762 
Excess of Expenses over Revenue met from Gen- 
erals Gnd iets sence ne cictera nese eee meres $ 1,987 
Midmonthly Graphic Combined 
Joint Subscriptions $23,532 $23,532 $47,064 
Monthly Subscriptions 4,112 18,040 22,152 
*Allocations 4,065 4,065 8,130 
Bulk Sales 273 929 1,202 
Total Circulation Revenue $31,982 $46.566 $78,548 
Advertising 3,735 9,646 13,381 
Net from Jobbing (115) (115) (230) 
Discounts Earned 257 513 770 
Royalties beet 3,000 3,000 
Total Publishing Revenue $35,859 $59,610 $95,469 


* $5 is allocated to subscription receipts from each membership and contribution 


to cover the regular subscription of the member or contributor, 


Contributions to the Educational Funds of Survey Associates for the Fiscal Year 1938 


Membership Roster 


MIDMONTHLY FUND 
($3795) 


Asso- 


*Swift, 
American Public 
elation, Chicago 
Louls D. Beaumont Trust 
MeGregor Fund, Detroit 
tPost, James H. 
American Birth Control 
Ine, 
American Red Cross 
Boston Councll of Social Agencies 
Boys’ Clubs of America, Ine... 
Carr, Miss Charlotte E. 
Charity Organization 
N. Y. C. 
Chicago Commons 
*Chicago Community Trust .... 
Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia 
Community Chests and Councils, 
JOM a5 Sonos BoB Hane nou EU oAn 
Community Fund of Chicago, Inc. 
Community Welfare Federation, 
Wilkes Barre 


Harold H. 
Welfare 


League, 


Council of Social Agencies, 
Kansas City, Mo. ........... 
Council of Social Agencies, Cin- 
GOULET = osSsbaschneemocenupnen 
Family Service Society, Buffalo 
Federation for the Support of 
Jewish Philanthropic Socleties 
ObRIN AY on On gens reece. 
Federation of Jewlsh Philanthro- 
ples, Pittsburgh .2.........1; 


National Federation of Settlements, 
Inc. 
Publicity Dept., 
munity Fund 
Syracuse Community Chest & 
Council 


Detroit Com- 


United Charities, Inc., St. Louis 
Welfare Council, N. Y. C. 
Memphis Community Fund 


American City Bureau, Inc., Chi- 
COUDIP 6 Anco oer aan oe ers 
American Friends Service Com- 
Claely git naecaposaeesoan 


Associated Jewish Philanthropies, 
Boston 
Atkinson, Miss Mary 
Atkinson, R. K. 
Bane, Frank 
Blddle, (Etie H.. saa... 
Blackey, Miss Eileen ....... 
Blakeslee, Miss Ruth 0. 
Blanchard, Ralph 
Cannon, Miss Ida M. 
Canton Welfare Federation 
Chandler, Mrs. Henry P. 
Chickering, Miss Martha A. 
Children’s Aid Association, 
RON Min viasatiote tone SAAT Rpteiktclepsieesk 
Children’s Aid Society, Buffalo.. 
Children’s Aid Society of Pa... 
Clague, Ewan 
Cleveland Children’s Bureau 
Cleveland Community Fund 
Clevelard Settlement Union 
Community Chest of San Diego.. 
Community Chest, Washington, 
(te bo ag omaoe acon nooner One 
Community Chest, Tampa. Fla... 
Community Chest of Elizabeth, 
Linden, Hillside, Roselle & 
Roselle Park 
Community Fund of Baltimore, 
Ns sue sien mic etacie ae h oa 
Council of Social Agencies of 
106: VANGEIOS = cries ieee dasints 6 
Denver Community Chest 
Detrolt League for the 
capped 
Elder, Miss Jeannette M. 
Eldridge, Miss Anita 
Emerson, Miss Ruth .. 
Faatz, Miss Anita J. 


Irene 


Bos- 


Handi- 


IOGNG Been obs ciate wants 


KEY: 


* Gave also to other classifications 
t Gave also to Graphic Founders’ 


° Gave also to Departmental 
—Gave also to Special Funds 
$ Deceased 


Funds 


under General 
Fund 
or Midmonthly Fund 


Family Society of Philadelphia 


Family Welfare Association, 
Baltimore wes sec. ae oy athe 
Family Welfare Organization, 
ine. Allentown, Pa. .......... 
Foote, Miss Maud Bryan....... 
Friendly inn Settlement, Cleve- 
ABNOR rics tame sins sicvainiare vee 
Guild, Mr. & Mrs. Arthur A. 
Hawes, Mrs. Frances W. ...... 
Hill, Miss M. Alice 
Holbrook, David H. 
Irene Kaufman Settlement, Pitts- 
ri” tdeoner anacocmeene a os 
OND ee RG asta de ctezeinintavane: aieteielel = ofet 
Jewish Children’s Bureau, Chi- 
CONDI oSicalg canes tc codtueue pots 
Jewish Family Welfare Society, 
BROOK VIN) tale apatesretsieies Sst atcielsie tare 


Jewish Social Service Associa- 
tion of the City of New York 


Jewish Social Service Bureau, 
Phe Bic ache oe cOe BO 
Jewish Social Service Bureau, 
Glevelantin tetra ssteriiehere es ene 
Kaiser, Miss Clara A. ......... 
Keegan, Msgr. Robert F. ..... 


Kennedy, Miss Isabel F. ....... 
Kenworthy, Dr. Marion E. 
Lane, Robert P. i 
Lawrence, Glenford W 
Loomis, Dr. Alice M. 
*Lowenstein, Dr. Solomon 
Madison House Society, N. Y. C. 
Magnusson, Leifur ............. 
McCall, Miss Bertha 
Meyer, Theodore R. 
Michigan Children’s Aid Society 
Milwaukee County Community 
Fund & Council of Social 
PCC Se rerio BOR RO 
Murray, Miss Charlotte 
National Council of 
Wonton! Feiicig = seieleje ste <r sles tater 
National Recreation Assoclation 
Neighborhood Association, Cleve- 
land 
New England Home 
Wanderers 
New Haven Community Chest 
Newstetter, Wilber 1. 
Newton Community Chest, 
New York Guild for 
UPS! le ee lye cea tiar aoe 
Parker, Earl N. 
Parsons, Reginald H. 
Peck, Miss Lillie M. 
Phelan, Miss Helen 
Phillis Wheatley 
Cleveland 
Pittsfield Community Fund As- 
sociation 


Be aialaeia) wie ta/acalei-i Re : Tae 


Inc. 
Jewish 


Rabinoff, George W. 
Randall, Miss Ollie A. 
Ross, Miss Madeline Dane 
Roxbury Neighborhood House 
St. Paul Community Chest, 
Schenk, Miss Eugenie 
Simmonds, Lionel J. 
Soclal Service 
Englewood 
Spokane Women’s 
Council 
Springer, 
Stuyvesant 
NYC; 


Inc. 


Mrs. Gertrude .. Bor 
Neighborhood House, 
Telegraph Hill Neighborhood 
Assn., San Francisco 
Tulsa Community Fund 
University House, Philadelphia. . 
Webster, Miss Elizabeth H...... 
Welfare Federation of Newark. . 
Whaley, Miss Nell.......:..s.. 
Willett, Herbert L., Jr........ 
Y. M. C. A., New York 


Fund 
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GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND 


°—Fels, 
Blaine, 
*Lamont, 


Samuel S. 
Mrs. Emmons 
Mr. & Mrs. 


*Nathan 
Inc. 
—Ittleson, Mr. & Mrs. 
*Levy, Mrs. David M. 
*Rosenwald, Lessing 
*Rosenwald, William 
*Stern, Mrs. Edgar B. 
°Stern, Mrs. Marion R 
Keith Fund 
Anonymous 
Chamberlain, 
Eastman, Mr. 
—Morrow, Mrs. Dwight W. 
Bamberger, Louis 
Lasker, Miss Loula D. 


Hofheimer Foundation, 


Miss Ellen S. 


Thomas 
Way Sacneeinee pee ecot Sane 


Henry... 


& Mrs. Lucius R. 


DEPARTMENTAL FUNDS 
HEALTH (535) 


INDUSTRY ($2075) 


($16,840) 
$2000 Leach, Mrs. Henry G. ......., 
1500 —Warburg, Mrs. Felix M. ie 
Goldman, Henry (In Memorlam) 
1500 —*James, Mrs. Bayard ........ 
‘Lewisohn, Sami (Ay oo sces ces 
1500 Scattergood, Mrs. Thomas 
1000 PAN OMVINOIES: Wea} sf oraictnte eaten: 
1000 Dodge, Mrs. Cleveland H. ..... 
1000 Lamont, Thomas S. ........... 
1000 Usess. (Morris) (E8 yecreatesies ane 
1000 Scattergood, J. Henry ........... 
1000 Scattergood, Miss Margaret 
750 mhomas, Arthur. HE: s.isacac. 
500 Thompson, Miss Virginia ..... 
500 Evans, Mr. & Mrs. Harold 
500 Hilehsaialitis: 5...) eesthe heres 
350 Rhoads; “Charles: 35. sieeees ax 
250 —Preston, Miss Evelyn ........ 
250 


Brandeis, Justice & Mrs. Louis Thomas Thompson Trust 

DS ila scatterer tote ie eres care $500 Bradiey,. Richarts My oc. .2 05 
—tFels, Samuel S. ............ 500 Potter, Miss Blanche .......... 
Filenes? Rincolit irgiccscstetcas acta 250 Shelden, Mrs. Henry ........... 
Ittleson, Mrs. Henry ......... 250 WHERGp Diss IPR S.2 aren dsltenirovier ae 
Huyck, Edmund N. (In Mem- Forbes, Dr. Alexander 

CO ly wwenhe sopoaec Epos IaODES 200 Goodale, Dr. Walter S. 
Brandeis, Miss Elizabeth ...... 100 Haskell, Mrs. John A. 
tLewlsohn, Sam A. ..........-. 100 jones, Mrs. Robert McK. ..... 
Mallory, iOlto Tinea dene aces 50 Maternity Center Assn., N. Y. C. 
*Davis, J. Liomberger ......... 25 
Draponn sErnest’ (Gi aieaen geen ees 25 EDUCATION ($215) 
MMemoriem@)” cesses, 25 t8term Mrs. Marfon R. 22... 
Anderson, Mrs. Rachel R. ...... 10 Eddy, L. J. .....--seeee reer eee 
Beard, Charles A. ............; 10 
Cooke, Morris Llewellyn ........ 10 COMMUNITIES ($75) 
Greening, Miss Florence ...... 10 Brownlow, Louls .............. 
Prendergast, Hon. William A..... 10 Burnham, E: Lewis ..c-menmes 

GENERAL FUND 
$39,600 

Reader’s Digest, Inc. .......... $4000 tLamont, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas 
Russell Sage Foundation ...... 3000 Vo ARBRE OURO Re etree RASS RAG 
Chamberlain, Prof. Joseph P. 2000 EES TP OE ead E  eecicitt aces tecan 
ANONYMOUS: | vise daeesieceeceracn. 1000 —Lasker, Albert D. ............ 
Backer, Mr. & Mrs. George 1000 Cabot, Dr. Richard C. ......... 
Lehman, Governor Herbert H. 1000 Ryerson, Edward L., Jr. ...... 
tNathan Hofheimer Foundation, Volker, William .............. 

DINOS etches rossc cristata taht camaro ie, 2 1000 AMOR VIMOUS'S ho. shen s osiois cia tients, cele 
Tucker, Mr. & Mrs. Carll 1000 °Chicago Community Trust ..... 
Kaufmann; Edgar J.) .5.c..-..... 500 ftLevy, Mrs. David M. ......... 

Austin, Mrs, Chellis A. ...... 

UNCLASSIFIED 

Asheliyg (Ee (Boas semeg ie te $75 *Barus, Mr. & Mrs. Maxwell 
PHuyveKa Erancls (Co. Gocco eae 75 *Biddle, Mrs. Francis .......... 
A OWYTAOUS incon ete alas 6 Stee 40 *Galllard, Mrs. W. D.) . 20... 
Potter, (DR; (Ellen Cr 22-5. cnn 40 eC a Wi Sreisietn dieu cesitnels aes 
Briere a Henry) a.cccn0- © oe weleteexne 35 BINOETONM, PaLWW aut Wise nyc atetn ape iainis arms 
Morris, Mrs. Harrison S. ...... 30 *Richberg, Donald R. 
IBviot re Rredy Sul cavates ccc) flairys 22 *Ruml, Dr. Beardsley 
*Coolldge, Miss E. W. ....... 20 *Skinner, Miss Mabel 
Ingraham, Mrs. H. C. M. 20 “Wilson, Mrs. Luke I. 
Moyer Maxine once snails 20 -Spahr, Dr. Mary B. ........ 
of EES 1 Abas Seige dtoorotortanc 20 *Barker, Mrs. L. B. R. ......- 
horpy Miss: VAnne:. asc c se n.ns 20 *Bonbright, Miss Elizabeth M. 
*Twombly, John Fogg .......... 20 “Campbell, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Aigers, George W. <i n- ous) 15 "Castle; Miss) H> EF. An. ..c': 
*Botsford, Miss Laura H. ..... 15 “Churchill, Miss Grace E. 
evi Ub dt Maer ae orca Sao A 15 Gane, Miss E. Marguerite ..... 
Beuere;, Robert W. ......-:..... 15 *Hannaford, Mrs, Howard 
Catlin, Miss Ruth ............ 15 Mito, | IGeOrGe. cic siepin nats 2 = 
Delano, Frederic A. ............ 15 Holand, Dre sBs Ol cia emia 
Emerson, Dr. Haven ............ 15 Lyon, Mrs. George A. .......- 
Farnam, Prof. Henry W. (In MMusgrove,. Wed choc ee. wenn 

Mamoniam)iara ec secs. see 15 *Parsons, Mrs. Edgerton ....... 
Eleleher; Mrs hy tobe nares. cy 15 *Ryerson, Edward L., Ill ..... 
Kimber, Miss Natalie B. ...... 15 *Smith, Rev. Everett P. ..... 
Liveright, Mrs. Alice F. ..... 15 SAID peas 2h TS soqesaracacee: 
Overstreet, Mrs. Elsie Burr 15 *Stapleton, Miss Margaret 
Shattuck, ‘Dr. & Mrs. George *Straus, Mrs. Nathan ......... 
CHOOVOR erect Ig eile ate tye 15 *Tapley, Miss Alice ........... 
Wales, Mrs. Edna McC. 15 *Taylor, Prof. Paul S. ....... 
Wheeler, W.. H., Sri co... 2... 15 *Van Vleck, Joseph, Jr. ......- 
Winchester, Harold P. ......... 15 


o 
QannnaannnananKnaaa1»a»aae 


Membership Classes 
$100 CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


TANDREWS, Mrs. W. H, 

*Backer, George 

Burlingham, C. C. 

—Cannon, Mrs. Henry White 

Castle, Mrs. George P. 

Cates, Dudley 

Colvin, Miss Catharine 

Curtis, Miss Frances G. 

Cushing, 0. K. 

Cravath, Paul D. 

Epstein, Max 

Flexner, Bernard 

Ford, Mrs. Edsel B. 

Gaisman, Henry J. 

Household Finance Corp., Chicago 

—Ingersoll, Mrs. Raymond V. 

John Randolph Haynes & Dora 
Haynes Foundation 

Kellogg, Paul 

Loeb, Jacob M. 


Mack, Judge Julian W. 
Mason Fund 

May, Mr. & Mrs. Walter A. 
McMurtrie, Ellen & Mary (in 
Memoriam) 

Norman, Edward A. 

—Paddock, Bishop Robert L. 
Peabody, Rev. Endicott 
Pick, Grant J. 

Plimpton, Mrs. George A. 

Pope, Mrs. Willard 

Pratt, Eliot D. 

Pratt, George D., Jr. 
Rosenthal, Lessing 

t+Rosenwald, Lessing J. 

Scandrett, Richard B., Jr. 

Sherwin, Miss Belle 

Strook, Sol M. 

°Swift, Harold H. 


$50 CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Biddle, Judge Francis 
Blumenthal, George 

Bonnell, Mrs. Henry H. 

Chapin, Miss Caroline B. 

Chenery, William L. 

*Converse, Miss Mary E. 

°Davis, J. Lionberger 
Dayton Bureau of Community Ser- 
vice & Community Chest 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund 

Gannett, Mrs. Mary T. L. 

Griffith, Miss Alice 
Harbison, Miss Helen D. 
Harris, Charles C. 

Herzog, Paul M. 

Ingalls, Mrs. Abbott 

—tJames, Mrs. Bayard 
Kelley, Nicholas 

Lasker, Miss Florina 


Lehman, Judge & Mrs. Irving 


Lewisohn, Miss Irene 
Macy, J. Noel 

Marston, George W. 

May, Herbert L. 

Milbank, Albert G. 
—*Milliken, Mrs. Seth M. 
Moors, John F. 

Newborg, Moses 

Newborg, Mrs. Moses 
Pope, Willard 

Rosensohn, Mrs. Samuel J. 


Schaffner, Joseph (In Memoriam) 
Seager, Henry R. (In Memoriam) 


Seligman, Eustace 
Smith, Mrs. Carlton R. 
Stern, Alfred K. 

Stix, Mr. & Mrs. S. L. 
Stuart, R. Douglas 
Wardwell, Allen 

Weil, Sumner S. 


$25 SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


ABBOTT, Mrs. Donald P. 
Allen, Hon. Henry J. 
Alling, Miss Elizabeth C. 
Altschul, Frank 

Anonymous 

Ansbacher, David A. 
Athey, Mrs. C. N. 


Batowin, mrs. H. P. 
Baldwin, Miss Rachel 
Bartlett, Miss Harriett M. 
Beardsley, Mrs. John 

Beer, Walter E. 

—Belmont, Mrs. August 

Berle, Mrs. Adolf A., Jr. 
Bernhard, Mrs. Richard J, 
*Biddle, Mrs. Francis 
Blumenthal, Sidney 

Brady, Dr. John W. S. 
Brenner, Mrs. Ann Reed 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 
Buttenheim, Harold S. 
Buttenwieser, Mr. & Mrs. Ben- 
jamin J. 


Carter, Richard B. . 
Chanter, W. G. 

Chew, Miss E. B. 

—Clark, Miss Jane Perry 
Clowes, F. J. 

Conyngton, Miss Mary 
Cook, Mrs. Alfred A. 
Cooke, Mrs, Morris Llewellyn 
Cowles, Gardner 

Cowles, Mrs. Gardner 
Crawford, Miss Anne Lothrop 
Cummings, Mrs. D. Mark 
Curtis, Miss Isabella 


Davis, Miss Betsey B. 
Davis, Miss Eleanor Bushnell 
de Forest, Henry L, 
Dodge, Cleveland E. 

Dodge, Percival 

Donaldson, Mrs. Henry H. 
Dreier, Mrs, H. E. 

Dummer, Mrs. W. F. 
Duveneck, Mrs. F. B. 


E:puitz, Mrs. Ernest Frederick 

Elliott, Dr. John L. 

English, H. D. W. (In Mem- 
oriam) 

Evans, Miss Anna Cope 


Fets, Mrs. Samuel §S., 
¢Ferry, Mansfield 


Fisher, Mrs. Dorothy Canfield 


Fleisher, Arthur A. 
Frank, Walter 
Freiberger, 1. F. 


GAMBLE, Miss Elizabeth F. 


Gannett, Mrs. Mary Ross 
Gavit, Mrs, E. Palmer 
Memoriam) 

Gavit, John Palmer 

Gavit, Mrs. John Palmer 
Geier, Frederick A. (In 
oriam) 

George, Miss Julia 

Gifford, Walter S. 


Gillespie, Miss Mabel Lindsay 


Goff, Frederick H. (In 
Memoriam) 

Goldsmith, Arthur J. 

Goldsmith, Mrs. Elsie Borg 

Goodrich, Mrs. N. L. 

Gregory, Richard H. 


Haas, mr. & Mrs. Walter M. 


Harrison, Shelby M. 
Hart, Mrs. Harry 

Hatch, Mrs. P. E. 
Hilton, Mrs. F. M. 
*Hilton, George 
Hollander, Sidney 
Houghton, Miss May 
Hoyt, Mrs. John Sherman 


Hughes, Chief Justice Charles 


Hunter, Miss Anna F. 


Tbe, Mrs. Francis P. 
Isaacs, Hon. Stanley M. 


Ittleson, Mr. & Mrs, Henry, 


KQANZLER, Mrs. Ernest 
Kellogg, Miss Clara N. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Florence Loeb 
Kellogg, L. 0. 

Kingsbury, John A. 
*Kirkbride, Miss Mary B. 
Kirstein, Louis E. 
Koshland, Daniel E. 
Koshland, Mrs. Marcus S. 
Kuhn, Mrs. Simon 
Kulakofsky, Mrs. J. H. 


* 
Lapp, mrs. Williams. 
-Laidlaw, Mrs. James Lees 


La Monte, Miss Caroline B. 
Leiserson, Prof. William M. 
Lewisohn, Miss Alice 
Liebman, Mrs. Julius 
Liebmann, Alfred 

Limburg, Mrs. Herbert R. 
°Lowenstein, Dr. Solomon 
~—Ludington, Miss Katharine 


Macteisu, mrs. Andrew 
tMadeira, Mrs. L. C. 
Marshall, Robert 

Mason, Miss Mary T. 

Mayer, Albert 

McAlpin, David H. 
McChesney, John 

McConnell, Bishop Francis J. 
Meyer, Carl 

—*Milliken, Mrs. Seth M. 
Moors, Mrs. John F. 
Morgenthau, Mr. & Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau, Mrs. Rita Wallach 
Morse, Mr. & Mrs. H. M. 


NoRDLINGER, H. H. 
Norris, George W. 


OLESEN, Dr. & Mrs. Robert 


Parsons, Miss Edith F. 
Patterson, Mrs. E, L. 
Peabody, Miss E. R. 
Phelps-Stokes Fund 
Pinchot, Mrs. Gifford 

Polk, Frank L. 

Pope, G. D. 

Porter, Rev. L. C. 
Proskauer, Mrs. Joseph M. 
Pulitzer, Joseph 


Rossins, mrs. Frances C. L. 
Robins, Mrs. Raymond 
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ABBOTT, Miss Minnie D. 

Abbott, Miss Rachel S. 

Abrons, Mrs, Louis W. 

Acheson, M. W., Sr. 

Adams, Miss Emma F. 

Addams, Miss Jane (In Mem- 
orlam) 

Adie, David C. 

Adler, Mrs. Julius Ochs 

Affelder, Louis J. (In Memoriam) 

Agoos, S. 

Alderton, Mrs. W. M. 

Allen, Mrs. Ethel Richardson 

Allen, Judge Florence E. 

Allerton, Miss Ida M. 

Alschuler, Mrs. Alfred 

Alspach, Charles H. 

Amberg, Julius H. 

American Legion, Dept. of Mich- 
igan 

Amidon, Judge Charles F. (in 
Memoriam) 

Anderson, A. E. 

Anderson, Miss Margaret B. 

Anderson, Mrs. Mary R. 

Andrews, Mrs. D. E. 

Andrews, Miss Elizabeth P. 

Angell, Mrs. Rose Z. 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anthony, Miss Julia B. 

Appleby, T. W. 

Areson, C. W. 

Argetsinger, John 

Armstrong, Mrs. E. J. 

Arnstein, Leo 

Ashe, Miss Elizabeth 

Ashley, Miss Mabel Pierce 

Ashley, R. L. 

Ashton, Willard H. 

Associated Charities, Cincinnati 

Associated Hospital Service of New 
York 

Association for Crippled and Dis- 
abled, Cleveland 

Association of Junior Leagues cf 
America 

Atwood, Miss Alice C. 

Auerbach, Mr. & Mrs. H. H. 

Austin, Mrs. Gertrude B. 

Austin, Louis -W. 

Austin, Miss Ruth 

Avery, Miss Eunice Harriet 


Baerwa.p, Mrs. Paul 
Bailey, George D. 

Baker, Judge Harvey H. (In Mem- 
oriam) 

Baker, Mrs. Helen Cody 

Baker, Ray Stannard 

Baldwin, Arthur D. 

Ballard, Ernest S. 
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Mrs. Franklin D. 


SARNOFF, David 


Miss Prudence 
& Mrs. W. J. 


—Smith, Mrs. Herbert Knox 


Tart, Charles P., 2nd 

Miss Anna H. 

Miss Katharine 
William Reed 
Mrs. Francis J. 


Upson, mrs. H. S. 


VILLARD, Mrs. Henry (In 


Wats, Frank P. 

Miss Lucy C, 
Miss Mary Phelps 
Willard, Dr. C. 
Miss M. A. 
Miss Mildred W. 


YYouNG, owen oD. 


Miss Ada M. 


Miss Margaret 


Bedford, Miss Caroline 


Bellamy, Mr. & Mrs. George A. 


Bennett, James V. 


Stamford, Conn. 
Miss Alida J. 


Billikopf, Ruth Marshall 


Alexander M. 


Cornelius N. | 
Bliss, Mrs. Robert Woods 


Quincy Ward 


Miss Elizabeth M. 
Charles Wood 
Bond, Miss Elsie M. 


Boston Council of Girl Scouts 
*Botsford, Miss Laura H. 


Boy Scouts of America, Detroi! 
Area Council 

Brackett, Dr. Jeffrey R. 

Bradley, Otto F. 

Bradley, Prof. Phillips 

Bradway, John S. 

Bragg, Miss Laura 

Brandeis, Mrs. Alfred 

Braucher, H. S. _ 

Breckinridge, Mrs. Eleanor 

Bremer, Mr. & Mrs. Harry M. 

Brewer, James L. 

Brewington, Miss Julia R. 

Brookings, Mrs. Robert S. 

Brooklyn AICP \ 

Brooks, John Graham (In Mem) 
oriam) B 

Brown, Miss Josephine C. 

Brown, Dr. Philip King 

Brownlow, Mrs, Louis 

Bruce, Miss Jessica 

Bruno, Frank J. 

Brunswick, Mrs. Emanuel 

Bryson, Lyman 

Buchanan, Miss Etha Louise 

Buck, George G. 

Buckstaff, Mrs. Florence G. 

Buell, Miss Bertha G. 

Buffalo Foundation 

Buffington, Miss A. A. 

Bulkley, Miss Mary 

Bunce, Alexander 

Burdell, Prof. Edwin S. 

Bureau of Maternal & 
Health, Trenton 

Burgess, Ernest W. 

Burkhard, Hans 

Burleson, F. E. 

Burnett, H. A. 

Burns, Allen T. 

Burritt, Bailey B. 

Busch, Henry M. 

Bussey, Miss Gertrude C. 

Butler, Mrs. E. B. 

Butler, Miss Lou E. 

Butzel, Miss Emma 

Butzel, Fred M. 

Butzel, Mrs. Henry M. 

Butzel, Mrs. Leo M. 

Byington, Miss Margaret F. 


Caun, Miss Frances 
Calder, John (In Memoriam) 
Caldwell, Mrs. J. E. 
Calvert, Mrs. Alan 

Camp, Kingsland 

Campbell, Judge Allan 
*Campbeil, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Cannon, Miss Mary Antoinette 
Capen, Edward Warren 

Capron, C. Alexander 

Carmody, John Michael 
Carlton, Mr. & Mrs. Winslow 

Carner, Miss Lucy P. 

Carnes, Miss Helen A. 

Carret, Mrs. J. R. 

Carstens, C. C. 

Carter, Miss Luella 

Case, Miss Fannie L. 

Cassels, Edwin H. 

*Castle, Miss H. E. A. 
Catholic Charities, Buffalo 
Catlin, Mrs. Randolph 
Cautley, Mrs. Marjorie Sewell 
Cavanagh, John 

Chadbourne, William Merriam 
Chaffee, H. Almon 

Chalmers, Rev. Allan K. 
Chamberlain, Selah, Jr. 
Chapman, Miss Bertha 

Chase, Mrs. George M. 

Chase, Miss Pearl 

Chase, Randall, 2nd 

Chase, Stuart 

Chatfield, George H. 

Cheyney, Miss Alice S. 

Children’s Welfare Federation, 
Nz oY. GC; 

Childs, R. S. 

Chubb, Percival 

Church, Mrs. Fernor S. 

*Churchill, Miss Grace E. 

Clapp, Raymond 

Clark, Evans 

Clark, Irving M. 

Clark, Mrs. John C. 

Clements, Dr. Frederic E. 

Clements, Dr. George P. 

Cleveland Foundation 

Cleveland, Newcomb 

Cochran, Miss Fanny T. 

Cochran, William F. 

Codman, Miss Catherine A, 

Codman, Mrs. E. A. 

Coffee, Rabbi Rudolph 1. 

Cogswell, Ledyard, Jr. 

Cohen, Benno 

Cohen, George Lion 

Colbourne, Miss Frances 

Cole, Mrs. Charles M. 

Cole, Miss Jean Dean 

Colvin, Mrs. A. R. 

Community Chest of San Franciscey 

Community Union, Madison, Wis. } 

Condict, Mrs, Philip K. 
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Condon, Miss Mary J. R. 

Cone, Mrs. Frederick H. 

Conklin, Miss Agnes M. 

Connors, E, J. 

“Converse, Miss Mary E. 

Cooke, Mrs. Hedley V. 

Cooley, Charles H. (In Memoriam) 

Cooley, Miss Rossa B. 

‘Coolidge, Miss E. W. 

Coon, Thurlow E. 

Cooper, Charles C. (In Memoriam) 

Gaye, Fe R., Sr: ‘ 

Cornell, Miss Ethel L. 

Council of Churches, Buffalo 

Council of Churches & Christian 
Education of Maryland and -Del- 
aware 

Council of Sccial 

Council of Social 
dena 

Coyle, C. H. 

tCrane, Charles R.. 

Crapullo, Mrs. George A. 

Crawford, Mrs. Charles C. 

Criley, Miss Martha L. 

Crooker, Mrs. George H. 

Crosby, Miss Caroline M. 

Cross, Mrs. Gammell 

Crossen, Dr. H. S. 

Crozier, William 

Culbert, Miss Jane F. 

Curtis, Miss Margaret 

Cushman, Mrs. James S. 

Cutler, Prof. J. E. 

Cutler, Mrs. Leslie B. 


Buffalo 
Pasa- 


Agencies, 
Agencies, 


DaAtton, H. G. 

Dana, J. LeRoy 

Danforth, Mrs. H. G. 

Daniels, Frederick 1. 
Davidove, Emanuel M. 
Davidson, Rev. H. Martin P. 
Davies, Mrs. Natalie R. 
Davis, Mr. & Mrs. Abraham N. 
Davis, Dr. & Mrs. Michael M. 
Davison, Harry P. 

Dawson, John B. 

Day, Mrs. George P. 

Day, Mrs. Harry Arnold 
Deane, Mr. & Mrs. Albert Lytle 
Deardorff, Dr. Neva R. 

ie Beyersdorff, Miss Mathilde 
Dell, Rev. Burnham North 
Deming, Miss Eleanor 
Dempsey, John P. 

Denison, M. C. 

Denny, Miss E. G. 

Denny, Dr. Francis P. 

le Schweinitz, Karl 

Deutsch, Miss Naomi 

Devine, Dr. Edward T. 

Dewar, Miss Katharine 

Dewees, Dr. Lovett 

Diack, Mr. & Mrs. A. W. 
Dickinson, Dr. Robert L. 
Dillingham, Mrs. Thomas M. 
Dilworth, R. J. 

Donnelly, Thomas J. 

Douglas, James H., Jr. 
Douglas, Prof. Paul H. 
Downer, Mrs. Harry 

Doyle, Miss “Anastasia 

Draper, Mrs. M. C. 

Draper, Mrs. W. K. 

Dreier, Miss Mary E. 

Drury, Miss Louise 

Dublin, Dr. Louis 1. 

Duff, C. A. 

Dunham, Dr. Ethel C. 
Durlach, Mrs. Theresa Mayer 
Dwight, Miss M. L. 

Dykstra, Dr. C. A. 


ISARLE, Mrs. E. P. 


Earle, Miss Louise S. 
Eastman, Fred 

Eastman, Miss Lucy P. 
Eaton, Allen 

Eddy, Sherwood 

Edgerton, Mrs. Henry W. 
Ehlers, Miss Hermine 
Ehrich, Mrs. Walter L. 
Ekern, Herman L. 

Eklund, Edwin G. 
-Eldridge, Mrs. L. A. 
Eliot, Dr. Martha M. 
Elkus, Abram 1. 

Ellis, Charles W. 

Ellis, Miss Ethel Franklin 
Elsworth, Mrs. Edward 
Ely, Miss Gertrude S. 
Embree, Edwin R. 
Emerson, Mrs. B. K. 
Emerson, Edwards Dudley 
Emerson, Miss Helena Titus 
Emerson, Professor William 
Emerson, Dr. William R. P. 
Emmerich, Herbert 
Erdmann, Albert J. 
Erlanger, Mrs. Sydney 


Ernst, George G. 
Erskine, Mrs. Morse 


Fasry. mrs. H. 


Fahey, John H. 

Falconer, Douglas P. 

Family Service Association, Wash- 
ton, D. C. 

Family Welfare Society, Stamford, 
Conn. 


Faville,- Miss Katharine 
Fechheimer, S. Marcus (In Mem- 
oriam) 

Feineman, Miss Ethel R. 

Feiss, Paul L. 

Fels, Maurice 

Ficke, Mrs. C. A. 

Fieser, James L. 

Fifth Third Union Trust Co., 
Cincinnati 
Fillmore, Miss 

Fillmore, Mrs. L. C. 
Finley, Dr. John H. 
Fischer, Rev. Theodore A. 
Fisher, Galen M. 
Fisher, Mrs, Janon 
Fisk, Miss M. L. 
Fitch, John A. 
Fleming, Mrs. Thomas, Jr. 
Flower, Miss Mercedes 
Floyd, Dr. J. C. M. 
oriam) 
Fohs, Mrs. F. 
Folks, Homer 
Forbes, Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Fosbroke, Rev. H. 
Fosdick, Raymond B. 
Foster, Miss Edith 
Fox, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Frame, Nat T. 
Frank, Mrs. Alda M. 
Frankfurter, Justice Felix 
Franklin, Miss Mary 
Franklin Settlement, 
Freeman, Harrison B. 
Freeman, Jonathan W. 
French, Mrs. J. S. 
Friedenwald, Dr. Harry 
Friedlander, Mrs. Alfred 
Friedlander, Alfred J. 
Friedman, Miss Mollie A. 
Friedmann, Lionel 
Friend, Miss Helen R. 
“Friend In Need’’ 
Frink, Mrs. Angelika 
Frothingham, Mrs. William 1. 


Hildegarde 


(In Mem- 


Julius 


Detroit 


“GAILLARD, Mrs. W. D. 


Gallagher, Miss Dorothy 
Gamble, Sidney D. 
Gannett, Miss Alice P. 

Gannett, Frank E. 

Gans, Mrs. Howard S. 
Ganter, Carl R. 

Gardiner, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Gardner, Arthur F. 

Gardner, Mrs. L. H. 
Gardner, Miss Mary L. 
Garnjost, Mrs, Frederick W. 
Garrick, Miss Marcia 

Gavit, Mrs. Frances P. (in Mem- 
oriam) 

Gavit, Joseph 

Gavit, Miss Julia N. (In Mem- 
oriam) 

Gavit, Walter P. 
Gemberling, Miss Adelaide 
Gibbons, Miss Mary L, 
Gibson, Miss Mary K. 
Giles, Miss Anne H. 
Gilkey, Rev. Charles W. 

Gilman, Miss Elisabeth 
Gilmore, Miss Marcia 

Girl Scouts, Inc. 

*Gitt, J. W. 

Glazier, Mrs. Henry S. 
Glenny, Mrs. Bryant, Jr. 
Glueck, Dr. Bernard 


Glueck, Mrs. Sheldon 


Goldbaum, Miss Ruth Dene 
Goldblatt, Arthur 

Goldman, Mrs. Henry 
Goldman, Rabbi Solomon 


Goldmark, Miss Josephine 
Goldmark, Miss Pauline 
Goldwater, Dr. S. S. 
Goodnow, Miss Minnie 
Gottlieb, Harry N. 
Goulder, Miss Sybil M. 
Grandin, Miss Julia V. 
Graves, Mrs. Henry S. 
Gray, Mrs. H. S. 
Greene, Mrs. F. D. 
Greene, Mrs. Theodore A. 
Greenleaf, Charles H. 
Greenough, Mrs. John 
Greenstein, Harry 
Grinnell, Mrs. Morgan 
Gross, Miss Irma H. 
Grossman, Hon. Moses H. 
Gruenberg, Mr. & Mrs. Benjamin C. 
Grueninger, Walter F. 
Grunewald, Miss Lucile R. 
Guffey, Hon. Joseph F. 
Guinness, Rev. George G. 


Guinzburg, Mrs. Harry A. 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Victor 
Guthrie, Miss Anne 
Gutwillig, Miss Mildred A. 


Guyler, Alvin 


Hackett, Francis 
Hagedorn, Joseph H. 
Hale, Miss Ellen 

Hale House, Boston 
Hale, Robert L. 

Hall, Miss Helen 
Hall, Mrs. Keppele 
Halle, Eugene S. 
Halle, Salmon P. 
Halleck, Mrs. R. P. 
Halliday, Miss A. P. 
Halliday, Miss Mary H. 
Ham, Arthur H. 
Hamilton, Dr. 
Hamilton, Dr. 
Hammond, Mrs. 
Hammond, Mrs. John Henry 
Hanchette, Miss Helen W. 
Hanna, Miss Agnes K. 
*Hannaford, Mrs. Howard 
Hanrahan, John 

Hard, William 

Hardee, Miss Agnes D. 
Hardwick, Miss Katharine D. 
Harmon, Mrs. William E. 
Harper, J. C. 

Harris, Mrs. Arthur 1. 
Harris, Miss Helen 
Harris, Miss Helen M. 
Harrison, Earl G. 
Harrison, M. C. 

Hart, Abraham 

Hart, Dr. Hastings H. 
oriam) 
Hartig, 
Harvey, Mrs. 
Harvey, Dr. Samuel C. 
Hasbrouck, Judge Gilbert D. B. 
Haslett, Mrs. S. M. 

Hay, Logan 

Hay, Mrs. William Sherman 
Hayes, C. Walker 

Hayes, Mrs. E. C. 

Hayford, F. Leslie 

Hays, Arthur Garfield 

Healy, Dr. William 

Heard, Bartlett B. 

Heard, Mrs. Dwight B. 
Heldman, Miss Anna B. 

Heller, Miss Julia 

Heming, Mrs. Charles E. 
Henderson, Mrs. E. C. 

Henderson, Miss Olive E. 
Hendricks, Mrs. Henry S. 
Hendrie, Miss Jennie F. 
Henshaw, Miss R. G. 

Heroy, Miss Dorothy 

Herrick, Mrs. J. B. 

Hershfield, Isidore 

—Hess, Mrs, Alfred F. 

Heyman, David M. 

Hickin, Miss Eleanor Maude 

Hill, Mrs. George A., Jr. 

Hill, Howard C. 

Hill, Louis W., Jr. 

Hiller, Miss Alma 

Hills, Mrs. James M. 

Hirsch, Dr, Jacob 

Hitch, Miss Ruth A. 

Hitchcock, Mrs. Geraldine L. 
Hodson, Hon. William 

Hoehler, Fred K. 

—Hoey, Miss Jane M. 

Hohmann, Miss Martha 

Holden, Arthur C. 

Holladay, Mrs. Charles B. 

*Holland, Dr. E. 0. 

—Hollander, Mr. & Mrs. Walter 
Hollenback, Miss Amelia B. 
Holmes, C. 0. 
Holstein, Mark G. 
Holt, Miss Ellen 
Horne, Louis W. 
Hoskins, Mr. & Mrs. 
House, H. Sherbourne 
Howard, John R., Jr. 
Howell, Mrs. John White 
Howell, Miss Mary A. 

Hudson, Edward W. 

Hughes, R. 0. ¥ 
Hull, Miss Inez H. 

Hulst, George D. 

Hunter, Joel D. 

Hutchins, Dr. Robert M. 
Hyde, Deaconess H. C. 

Hyde Park Library 

Hyndman, Miss Helen W. 


Alice 
Margaret J. 
Gardiner 


(In Mem- 


Eanl; 
John S. C. 


Harold B. 


Ickes, Hon. Harold L, 
Ihlder, John 

Ingram, Miss Frances 
Isaacs, Lewis M. 

Israel, Mrs, Rachel M. 
Issler, Mrs. C. H. 


JACKSON, Alice Day (In Mem- 
oriam) 


Jackson, Mrs. 
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Willard C, 


James, Mrs. 
James, Henry 
Janeway, Rev. F. L. 
Jatho, Miss Georgia 
Jasspon, Mrs. W. H. 
Jeffers, Mrs. G. B. 
Jeffrey, Walter 
Jelleff, Frank R. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Edward C. 
Jewish Orphans Home, 
geles 
Jewish Welfare 
land 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, S 
Johnson, Vivian Carter 
Johnstone, Bruce 
Jonas, Mrs, Ernst 
Jones, Mrs. Adam L. 
Jones, Cheney C. 
Jones, Rev. John Paul 
Jones, Mrs. S. M. 
Joslyn, Mrs, Arthur E, 
Junior League of Cleveland 


EH: 


Los An- 


Federation, Cleve- 
Arlien 

Clara Sturges 
Eleanor Hope 
Evelyn P. 

Rev. F. Ernest 


> 
KKacan, Leo B. 

Kahn, Mrs. Albert 

Kahn, Miss Dorothy C. 

Kann, Stanley J. 

Katz, Mrs. Abram 

Kaufman, A. R. 

Kaufmann, Mrs. Karl J. 
Kawin, Miss Ethel 

Keefer, Mrs. Mary Wysor 

Kell, Miss Adeline S. 

Kellogg, Arthur (In Memoriam) 
Kellogg, Mrs. Mary F. (in Mem- 
oriam) 

Kellogg, Miss Ruth M. 
Kelsey, Dr. Carl 

Kennedy, Miss Jean 

Kent, Mrs. William 

Kerby, Frederick M. 

Ketcham, Rev. Charles B. 
Kidde, Walter 

Kimmel, W. G. 

King, Clarence 

King, Mrs. Edith Shatto 
King, Mrs. Milton W. 

King, Mrs, R. F. (tn Memoriam) 
Kingdon, Dr, Frank 

*Kirkbride, Miss Mary B. 
Kirkpatrick, Judge W. H. 
Kirkwood, Mrs. Robert C. 
Kittner, Miss Violet 

Klaw, Mrs. Alonzo 

Klem, Miss Margaret C. 
Knight, Miss Harriet W. 
Knight, Howard R. 

Kohn, Robert D. 

Kuhn, Dr. Hedwig S. 


LaBor Cooperative & Educational 
Publishing Society 

“Ladd, Mrs. William S. 
Laidlaw, Mrs. Robert R. 
Lamont, Corliss 

Lamont, Miss Elizabeth K. 
Langer, Dr. Samuel 
Lansing, Miss Gertrude 

Laptad, Miss Evadne M. 
Lasker, Mr. & Mrs. Bruno 
Lattimer, Gardner 

Lawrence, David 

Lawrence, Rt. Rev. W. A. 
Layman, Dr. Mary H. 
Lazaron, Rabbi Morris S. 
Leal, Miss Margaret 

Le Cron, Mrs. James L. 
Leeming, Mrs. G. B. 
Lehman, Mrs, Arthur 
Lehmkuhl, Mrs. Florence H. 
Lemann, Monte M. 

Lenroot, Miss Katharine F. 
Lennox, Miss Elisabeth 
Letchworth, Edward H. 
Levinson, Mrs. Salmon 0. 

Levy, Mrs. Lionel Faraday 
Lewis, Edwin T. 

Lewis, Mrs. Lansing 

Lewis, William Draper 
Lichten, Miss Grace M. 
Lies, Eugene T. 

Lindley, Mrs. Charles A. 

Lindsay, Dr. Samuel McCune 

Lipman, Mrs. Martha S. 

Litchfield, Rev. Arthur V. 
Livermore, Paul S. 

Locke, Dr. Alain 

Loeb, Mrs. Howard A. 

Love, John W. 

Lovejoy, Owen R. 

Lovell, Deaconess A. W. 
Lovell, Miss Bertha C. 
Low, Mrs. Clarence H. 
Lowenstein, Mrs. L. B. 
Lower, Mrs. Katherine D. K. 
Lowrie, Mrs. Kathleen J. 
Loyal Order of Moose, Mooseheart, 
wm. 


Lucas, Dr. William Palmer 
Lukens, Herman T. 
Lynde, Edward D. 


MacbDoweELt, Mr. & Mrs. E. C 
Macauley, Capt. Edward 
Machugh, Miss Cecilia A. 


Mack, Jacob W. 
}Madeira, Mrs. L. C. 
Magee, Miss Elizabeth S. 
Makino, Toraji 
Manges, Dr. M. 
Manning, Mrs. Charles B. 
Manning, Mrs. Mary H. 
Manny, Prof. Frank A. 
Marburg, Mrs. Louis C. 
Marburg, Theodore H. 
Marks, Louis D. 
Marshall, Mrs. George 
Martin, John 
Martins, Miss Edith V. 
Marty, Miss Eva A. 
Marvin, Walter R., Jr. 
Mason, Miss Lucy R. 
Mathews, Miss Catherine 
Matter, Vincent G. 
Matthews, Albert 
Matthews, Miss Elizabeth 
Matthews, Miss Mabel A. 
Matthews, William H. 
Maule, Miss Margaret C. 
May, Mr. & Mrs. Edwin C. 
Mayer, Mrs. Leo 
Mayer, Mrs. Levy 
Maxwell, Wilbur F. 
McAdam, V. F. 
McAlpin, C. W. 
McBride, Mrs. Malcolm L. 
McChristie, Miss Mary Edna 
McConnell, Miss Beatrice 
McCorkle, Rev. Daniel S. 
McCormick, Miss M. V. 
McDowell, Miss Mary €E. (in 
Memoriam) 
McEvoy, Dr. S. H. 
McFarland, Mrs. Frances 
McGinnis, Dr. E. 
McHugh, Miss Rose J. 
McKelway, Mrs. A, J. 
McKibbin, Mrs. George B. 
McLean, Miss Fannie W. 
McMillen, A. Wayne 
Mead, Miss Margaret P. 
Mead, Daniel W. 
Means, Miss Margaret K. 
Mears, Eliot G. 
Meeker, Miss Edna G. 
Mercer, Mrs. William R. 
Meriam, Lewis 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 
Merrill, Rev. William P. 


Methodist Children’s Home Society. 
Detroit 
Meyer, Dr. Adolf 
Meyer, Alfred C. 
Meyer, Dr. K. F. 
Miles, R. E. 
Millard, Clarence L. 
Miller, Rev, Lindley H. 
Millhauser, Mrs. Dewitt 
Mitchell, H. B. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell, Dr. Wesley C. 
Mitler, Mrs. Herbert 
Moak, Harry L. 
Montefiore Hospital, Pittsburgh 
Montgomery, Miss Helen 
Montgomery, Miss Louise 
Moore, Miss Alice E. 
Moore, Miss Sybil Jane 
Moran, Mrs. Mary H. 
Morgan, Miss Anne 
Morris, C. C. 
Morris Knowles, Inc. 
Morton, Mr. & Mrs. 
Jr. 
Morton, Miss 
Moseley, Mrs. 
Moss, Joseph L. 
Mott, Dr. John R. 
tMowry, Reuben E. 
Moxcey, Miss Mary E. 
Mullen, Rev. Joseph J. 
Muller, Mrs. Gertrude E. 
Muller, Mrs. Olga Erbsloh 
Murray, Edgar A. 
Murray, Thomas E., Jr. 
*Musgrove, W. J. 
Myers, Miss Bessie 


(In Memoriam) 


Charles W., 
Helen 
Henry P. 


Naumeure, Mrs. Elsa 
—Naumburg, Mrs. Walter W. 
Nealley, E. M. 

Nelson, Rev. Frank H. 
Neustadt, Richard M. 
Newberry, Miss M. A. 
New York School of Social 
Nichols, Malcolm S. 
Niles, Emory H. 

Nixon, Rev. Justin W. 
Nollen, G. S. 

Norris, Miss J. Anna 
Norton, William J. 
*Norton, W. W. 

Noyes, Newbold 


Work 


($10 Cooperating Members Continued) 


Osernporr, Drs CG: <P: 

O’Brien, Mrs.-.R. L. 

O'Donoghue, Sidney 

Odum, Howard W. 

Ohio Humane Society 

Oliver, Sir Thomas 

Olyphant, Mrs. J. K., Jr. 

Openhym, Mrs. Adolphe (In 
Memoriam) 


Oppenheimer, Mrs. Alfred M. 


Oppenheimer, Miss Emilie 
Osborne, Charles D. 
Overstreet, Prof. H. A. 


Packarp, George 
Packard, Miss Marion 
Paddock, Dr. Royce 
Page, Dr. Calvin Gates 
Pardee, Miss Charlotte C. 
Park, Dr. J. Edgar 
Park, Dr. Marion E. 
Parker, Miss Mary A. 
Parker, Miss Theresa H, 
Parker, Mrs. Willard 
Parmenter, Miss Ella C. 
Parran, Dr. Thomas 
Parrish, Miss Helen L. 
*Parsons, Mrs. Edgerton 
Parsons, Prof. P. A. 
Pascal, Mrs. H. S. 
Passamaneck, H. 
Patrick, Miss Sara L. 
Paull, Mrs. A. W. 
Payson, Miss Margaret 
Peabody, Miss Margaret C. (In 
Memoriam) 
Peixotto, Dr. Jessica B. 
Pendleton, Miss Ora 
Perkins, Miss Emily §. 


Peterson, Dr. Frederick (in 
Memoriam) 

Pettit, Walter W. 

Pfeiffer, C. W. 

Phillips, Mrs. J. Dudley 

Phillips, Miss Martha E. 

Phinny, Miss Mary M. 

Pinger, Edgar E. 

Pinney, Edward S. 


Platt, Philip Ss. 

Platt, Truman H. 

Playground Athletic League, 
Baltimore 

Playter, Miss Charlotte Ss. 

Plumley, Miss Margaret Lovell 

Poage, Dr. Lydia L. 

Pond, Miss Millicent 

Popper, Mrs. William C. 

Pott, Mrs. F. B. 

Potts, Thomas C. 

Powell, Miss Rachel 

Powell, Mr. & Mrs, 

Pratt, John H., Jr. 

Pressey, Sidney L. 
Prince, Rev. Herbert W. 
Provident Loan & Savings Society, 
Detroit 


Inc., 


Hopper 


Thomas Reed 


Pryor, Miss Emily M. 
Purdy, Lawson 
Pyle, Mr. & Mrs. Robert 


Rasinovitz, sidney 
Railway Clerk, Cincinnati 
Rand, Miss Winifred 
Rantoul, Mrs. Neal 


Rauh, Mrs. A. S. 


Rawson, E. B. 

Raymond, Miss Ruth 
Reber, Mrs. J. Howard 
Red Cross, Cleveland 
Reed, Jacob 

Reed, Paul L. 

Refsland, Mrs. John C. 
Reilley, William W. 
Reis, Mrs. Arthur M, 
Renold, Charles G. 
Reynolds, Miss Bertha C. 
Reynolds, Mrs. Paul R. | 
Rice, Mrs. W. G., Jr. 
Rich, Raymond T. 
*Richberg, Donald R. 
Richmond, Dr. Winifred 
Riddick, Mrs. E. G. 
Roberts, Dr. Kingsley 


Robertson, James 

Robie, Miss Amelia H. 
Robinson, Mrs. A. H. 
Roche, Miss Josephine E. 
Rockwell, Harold H. 
Rockwell, Mrs. L. H. 
Rockwell, Mrs. W. W. 
Roe, Miss Clara S. 
Rogers, Francis 

Rogers, Prof. Lindsay 
Rogers, Miss Margaret A. 
Rohm, Miss Helen L. 
Rood, Miss Dorothy 
Rosenberry, Justice Marvin B. 
Rosenfeld, Edward L. 
Rosenfeld, Mrs. M. C. 
—Rosenstein, Mrs, Louis 
Rosenthal, Mrs. Arthur J. 
tRosenwald, William 
Ross-Loos Medical Group 
Ross, Dr. Margaret Taylor 
Ross, Mrs. R. R. 
—Rothbart, Albert 


Rothschild, Dr, Leonard 

Rounds, R. S. 

Routzahn, Evart G. 

Routzahn, Mrs. Mary Swain 

. Rowell, Miss Olive B. 

Rowland, Howard 

Rubinow, Dr. 1. M. (in 
Memoriam) 

Ruffner, H. W. (In Memoriam) 

Rugg, Prof. Harold 

*Ruml, Dr. Beardsley 

Russell, Paul S. 

Ryan, Rev. John A. 

*Ryerson, Edward L., Ill 


SAccCARDI, Vincent 

Sackett, Everett B. 

Sackman, Charles 

Sailer, Dr. T. H. P. 

St. John, George C., Jr. 
Saltonstall, Mrs. Robert M. 
Salvation Army, San Francisco 
Samson, Miss Mary E. 

Sand, Dr. Rene 

Sandburg, Carl 

Sandford, Miss Ruth 

Sapiro, Milton D. 

Savin, William H. 

Sayles, Miss Mary B. 

Sayre, Dr. & Mrs. Francis B. 
Scarlett, Bishop William 
Schaeffer, Judge Paul N. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


Yes, here's another reader who is ready to share in carrying forward the work of 
} $10 as a Cooperating 


inquiry and interpretation of Survey Associates. 


Member. 


Name 


Address 


Schaffner, Joseph Halle 
Schaffner, Miss Marion 
Schamberg, Mrs. J. F. 
Scharff, Maurice R. 
Schieffelin, Dr. William Jay 
Schiff, John M. 
Schoellkopf, Alfred H. 
Schoellkopf, Mrs. Alfred H. 
Schorer, Arno R. 
Schroeder, Hyman 
Schroeder, Dr. Mary G. 
Schuchman, F. E. 

Schwab, Miss Emily 

Scott, Miss Nell 

Sears, Mrs, Mildred Clark 
Seattle Community Fund 
“Seaver, H. L. 

Seder, Miss Florence M. 
Seidle, Charles A. 
Selekman, Dr. Ben M. 
Seligman, Prof. Edwin R. A. 
Shapleigh, Miss Amelia 
Sharkey, Miss Josephine 
Sharp, Mrs. W. B. 

Shaw, Robert Alfred 
Sheffield, Mrs. Ada E. 
Shientag, Justice Bernard L, 
Shire, Mrs. M. E. 
Shouse, Mrs. Catherine 
Sievers, Maurice J. 
Silver, Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Simkhovitch, Mrs. Mary K. 
Simmons, Mrs. H. N. 
Sinton, Miss Bessie 
Sioussat, St. George L. 
*Skinner, Miss Mabel 

Sloss, Mrs. Joseph 

Smith, Hon. Alfred E. 
Smith, Mrs, Charles Stewart 
Smith, Mrs. Clement C. 
Smith, Daniel Cranford 
Smith, De Witt 

Smith, Miss Edith H. 
*Smith, Rev. Everett P. 
Smith, Miss Hilda W. 
Smith, J. B. 

Smith, Prof. J. Russell 
Smith, Miss Mabel 

Smith, Theobald (In Memoriam) 
Smith, WII L. 

Smoot, Miss Lucy 

Snow, Dr. William F. 

Soclety of St. Vincent de Paul, 
Detroit 
Solenberger, 
—Sommerich, Mrs. 
Sommers, Benjamin 
Sonneborn, Mr. & Mrs. S. B. 
Southwick, Miss Grace Ruth 
Spahr, Mrs. Charles B. (in 

Memoriam) 
Spalding, Miss: Sarah G. 
Spencer, Mrs. C. Lorillard 
Spencer, Miss Marian L. 
Spencer, Miss Sarah H. 
Sperry, Rev. William B. 
*Spingarn, J. E. 
Sprague, Miss Anne 
Sproul, j. E. 
Stamford Committee for Maternal 
Health 
Stamford Community Chest 
*Stapleton, Miss Margaret 
Starbuck, Miss Kathryn H. 
¢Stearns, Edward R. 
Stebbings, A. W. 
Stebbins, Miss Lucy Ward 
Steep, Mrs. Miriam 


Filene 


Edwin D. 
Otto C. 


| enclose 
will send 


Steger, E. G. 

tStern, Mrs, Edgar B. 

Stern, Miss Frances 

Stern, Mrs. Max 

Stettinius, Edward R., Jr. 
Stevenson, Dr, George S. 
Stewart, Mrs, Hamilton 
Stokes, Miss Helen Phelps 
Stone, Robert B. 

Stoneman, Albert H. 
Storrow, Miss Elizabeth R. 
Strasser, Mrs. Arthur L. 
Straus, Mr. & Mrs. H. Grant 
*Straus, Mrs, Nathan 
Straus, Mrs. Roger W. 
Strauss, Dr. Sidney 
Strawbridge, Mrs. 
Strawson, Arthur J. 
Strawson, Stanton M. 
Street, Elwood 

Streeter, Mrs. Thomas W. 
Strong, Mrs, L. C. 
Strong, Tracy 

Stroock, Mrs. Sol M. 
Stuart, James Lyle 
Sturges, Dr. Gertrude 
Sturgis, Miss L. C. 
Sullivan, Miss Selma 
Sullivan, Mrs. T. R. 
Sulzberger, Frank L. 
Swan, Mrs, Joseph R. 
Swanzy, Mrs. F. M. 
Swartz, Miss Nelle 
Sweedler, Judge Nathan 
Swift, Linton B. 

Switzer, Miss Mary E. 
Swope, Gerard 

Szold, Robert 


Francis R. 


Tart, Miss Jessie 
*Tapley, Miss Alice 
Tarbell, Miss Ida M. 
Taradash, Mitchell 
Taussig, Miss Frances 
Tawney, G. A. 

Taylor, Miss Ellen 
Taylor, Miss Gladys 
iTaylor, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, Graham R. 
Taylor, Miss Helena 
Taylor, Mrs. H. J. 
Taylor, Miss Lea D. 
Taylor, Maurice 

“Taylor, Prof, Paul S. 
Taylor, Miss Ruth 

Tead, Ordway 

Teed, John W. 

Teller, Mr. & Mrs. Sidney A. 
Terpenning, Walter A. 
Thayer, V. T. 

Thomas, George B. 
Thompson, Miss Juliet 
Thompson, Mrs. Lewis S. 
Thompson, M, D. * 
Thorne, Samuel 

Tiemann, Miss Edith W. 
Tobey, Berkeley G. 
Todd, Prof. A. J. 
Toland, Mrs. Robert 
Tomlinson, Miss Sada C. 
Tracy, Francis G. 
Treudley, Miss Mary Bosworth 
Troup, Miss Agnes G. 
Trowbridge, Mrs. A. B. 
Tucker, Miss Katharine 
Tucker, R. E. 

Tufts, Joseph P. 


Note:—A $10 Cooperating Membership covers the regular $5 joint subscription to the 
Survey Midmonthly and Survey Graphic, the balance being devoted to the educational 


and field work of the organization. 


It makes the subscriber a member of Survey Asso- 


ciates for one year, but creates no other financial liability, nor promise of renewal. 
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Albert M. 
Twente, Miss Esther E. 
*Twombly, John Fogg 
Tyson, Francis 


Turner, 


UeEtanp, Miss Elsa 

Ufford, Mr. & Mrs. Walter $ 

Ulman, Judge Joseph N. 
Unger, Joseph 

United Jewish Social Agencies 
Cincinnati 


VAILE, Miss Gertrude 
van der Leeuw, C. H. 
Van Driel, Miss Agnes 
van Dyke, Rev. Tertlus 


Van Horn, Miss Olive 0. 
van Kleeck, Miss Mary 
Van Schaick, John, Jr. 
*Van Vieck, Joseph, Jr. 
Van Waters, Dr. Mirlam 
Vincent, Merle D. 
Visiting Nurse Assn., 
Voris, Miss Ruth 1. 


Detroit 


Waener, Hon. Robert F. 
Waite, Miss Florence T. 
Waldman, Morris D._ 

Waldo, Mrs, Richard H. 
Walker, Stuart 

Walnut, T. Henry 

Walton, Miss Edith S. 

Ward, Miss Anna D. 

Warner, Arthur J. 

Watchmaker, David M. 

Watson, Frank D. 

Webb, Mrs. N. C. 

Weber, Mrs. Edward Y. 
Webster, Miss Orpha M. 
Weems, Mrs, Nettie W. 

Weigel, John C. 

Weil, Mrs. Henry 

Weinberg, Mrs, Charles 
Weinberg, Robert C. 

Weiss, Morris 

Weld, E. A. 

Welfare Federation, Cleveland ° 
Weller, Mrs. Dorothy C. 

Wells, Clement 

Wertheimer, Miss Ella 

West, James E. 

West, Miss Ruth | 
Westbrook, Lawrence 

Western Reserve Academy 
Westing, Mrs. G. H. 
Weybright, Victor i 
Whipple, Mrs. Katherine Wells. 
White, Mrs. Eva Whiting : 
White, Miss Mary Lou 

White, Dean Rhoda M. 

White, William Allen 
Whitmarsh, Mrs. H. A. 
Whitney, Prof. & Mrs. Albert 
Whitney, Mrs. Edward S. 
Whitney, Miss Emily H. 2 
Whittemore, Mrs. C. E. 
Wickes, Rev. Dean R. 
Wiecking, Mrs. H. R. 

Wiener, Judge Cecil B. 

Wilbur, 
Wilcox, 
Wilcox, 
Wilcox, 
Wilder, 
Wilder, 
Willen, 
Williams, 
Williams, 
Williams, 5 
Williams, Mrs. L. C. 
Williams, Plerce 

Williams, S. H. 

Williams, Whiting 

Willis, Miss Lina 

Wilson, K. P. H. 

*Wilson, Mrs, Luke J. 
Winchell, Prof. Cora M. 
Wineman, Mrs, Henry 
-Wing, Mrs. David L. 
Winslow, Dr. C.-E. A. 
Winston, Mr. & Mrs, Donald 
Wise, H. E. 

Witte, Ernest F. 

Wittick, William A. 

Wolf, Mrs. Howard 

Wolf, R. B. 

Wolman, Abel 

Wood, Arthur Evans 

Wood, Mrs. George Bacon 
Wood, Miss Martha 

Woods, Mrs. Andrew H. 
Woods, Miss Halle D. 
Woods, Mrs. K. C. 

Wright, Jasper H. 
Wylegala, Judge Victor B. 
Wylie, Dr. Margaret 


Miss Mabel 

Miss Mabel 1. 
Sidney W. 

Mrs. Abby L. 
Miss Constance P. 
Joseph 

Aubrey W. 
Mrs. Charles D. 
fe Hie 


YEOMANS, Miss Nina A. 
Younker, Ira M. 
Yost, Miss Mary 
Youtz, Philip N. 


ZABRISKIE, Miss Susan Romeyn 
Zuber, Mrs. Lucy Lay 
Zucker, Mra. A. A. 


Walter B. F| 


re: June 18-24... 
Attend the 66th Annual Meet- 


ing of the National Conference 
of Social Work and Associate 
Groups in Buffalo, N. Y. 


More than seven months good sound planning have been pressed into the program 
to be presented in those seven days. Social workers in every part of the nation— 
representing diverse fields and various levels—have been canvassed for their ideas 
for the Buffalo meeting. 


In frequent Program Committee meetings, this program has been assembled, revised, 
rebuilt . . . until now, the finished product is remarkably comprehensive, excitingly 
up-to-the-minute. Designed to meet needs and expectations of social workers 
everywhere. 


Double the ordinary number of Special Committees—twelve—each with its cluster 
of sessions, will wrestle with opportune themes or explain the interplay of groups 
and services. These committees will deal with care of the aged, prevention and 
social treatment of blindness, rural social work, care of the mentally ill, problems in 
interstate migration, education for social work, social aspects of children’s institutions, 
problems related to unmarried parenthood, social aspects of public housing, social 
treatment of the adult offender, medical care, statistics and accounting in social work. 


Five sections will cover social case work, social group work, community organization, 
public welfare administration, social action. Five general sessions will introduce 
outstanding speakers to deal with problems of widespread interest. And fifty-two 
Associate Groups will blend their programs with that of the National Conference of 
Social Work, treating the problems of their special fields. 


It's an important meeting. It will pay you to be there. Use the coupon below to 
send for complete preliminary program. 


Invest in Better Social Work: Buffalo, June 18-24 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
82 North High Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Please send me Preliminary Program of the 66th Annual 
Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work. 


i] 
| 
I 
I 
Reserve your hotel room! : 
Mail applications to Buffalo Con- : 
I 

vention and Tourist Bureau, 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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e LATIN 
AMERICA 


It’s in the news. 

It is an area not yet dis- 
covered by American 
travellers and students. 

Here are twenty nations, 
great and _little,—all 
interesting and impor- 
tant to the future of 
our peace and pros- 


perity. 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN 


AMERICA has for fourteen years served as an agency for introducing 
thoughtful Americans to the Latin Americans. 

We remind those intent upon knowing more about Latin America of three 
projects. 


I. THE FOURTEENTH SEMINAR IN MEXICO, JULY 7-27, 1939 


“The Future of Inter-American Relations” will be the theme of this summer’s 
session. Lectures, round table discussions, field trips. Sessions in Mexico 
City, Cuernavaca, Puebla. Able leaders from the United States and Mexico. 
Directed by Hubert Herring. 


II. THE ROUGHING IT TRIP TO MEXICO, AUGUST 1-17, 1939 


This is for young people—college students, recent graduates, younger pro- 
fessional and business people. We mean what we say—it is for the young, 
and will be a bit rozgh. We invite those who do not tire easily. Some lec- 
tures, much travel, plenty of recreation. And cheap—only $115 for the period 
in Mexico. 


III. NEXT WINTER IN SOUTH AMERICA 


We will take a small group to some area of South America for a study-travel 
trip under picked leaders. Probably Brazil and Argentina, perhaps the West 
coast. We want to know who is interested. The program will be built 
around their special interests. Probable dates—February and March, 1940. 
To be directed by Hubert Herring. 


} 
/ 


For further information address: 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
; CHelsea 2-1074 


John Dewey, Honorary Chairman Stuart Chase, Chairman 
Florence E. Allen, Henry Goddard Leach, Edward Alsworth Ross, Vice Chairmen 
Walter Frank, Treasurer Hubert Herring, Director 


